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TO        T    H    E- 


S  I  R, 

r  g  '^HE  Fine  Arts  have  ever  been  en-^ 
Jm^  couraged  by  wife  Princes,  not 
fingly  for  private  amufement,  but  for  their 
beneficial  influence  in  fociety.  By  uniting 
different  ranks  in  the  fame  elegant  plea- 
fares,  they  promote  benevolence  :  by  che« 
riihing  love  of  order,  they  enforce  fubmif- 
fion  to  government  :  and  by  infpiring  de- 
licacy of  feeling,  they  make  regular  go- 
vernment a  double  bleffing, 

a  3  These 
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These  confiderations  embolden  me  to 
hope  for  your  Majefty's  patronage  in  be- 
half of  the  following  work,  which  treats 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  attempts  to  form  a 
ilandard  of  tafte,  by  unfolding  thofe  prin- 
ciples that  ought  to  govern  the  tafte  of  e- 
very  individual. 

It  is  rare  to  find  one  born  with  fuch 
delicacy  of  feeling,  as  not  to  need  inftruc- 
tion  :  it  is  equally  rare  to  find  one  fo  low 
in  feeling,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  inftruc- 
tion.  And  yet,  to  refine  our  tafte  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  beauties  of  art  or  of  nature,  is 
fcarce  endeavoured  in  any  feminary  of 
learning  ;  a  lamentable  defed:,  confidering 
how  early  in  life  tafte  is  fufceptible  of  cul- 
ture, and  how  difficult  to  reform  it  if  un- 
happily perverted.  To  furnifli  materials 
for  fupplying  that  defed,  was  an  addi- 
tional motive  for  the  prefent  undertaking. 

To 
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Td  promote  the  Fine  Arts  in  Bntaio, 
has  become  of  greater  importance  than  fs 
generally  imagined.  A  flourifhing  com- 
merce begets  opulence  ;  and  opulence,  in* 
flaming  our  appetite  for  pleafure,  is  com- 
monly vented  on  luxury,  and  on  every 
feiifual  gratification  :  Selfiflinefs  rears  its 
head  ;  becomes  fafhionable  ;  and,  infeding 
all  ranks,  extinguilhes  the  amor  patriae^ 
and  every  fpark  of  public  fpirit.  To  pre- 
vent or  to  retard  fuch  fatal  corruption,  the 
genius  of  an  Alfred  cannot  devife  any  means 
more  efficacious,  than'  the  venting  opulence 
upon  the  Fine  Arts  :  riches  fo  employedj 
inftead  of  encouraging  vice,  will  excite 
both  public  and  private  virtue.  Of  this 
happy  effect,  ancient  Greece  furnifhes  one 
ihining  inftance  ;  and  why  fhould  we  de- 
fpair  of  another  in  Britain  I 


Im 
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In  the  commencement  of  an  aiifpicious 
feign,  and  even  in  that  earl j  period  of  life 
when  pleafure  commonly  is  the  fole  pur- 
fuir,  your  Majefly  has  uniformly  difplayed 
to  a  delighted  people,  the  nobleft  principles, 
ripened  by  early  culture  ;  and,  for  that  rea- 
fon,  you  will  be  the  mort  difpofed  to  fa- 
irour  every  rational  plan  for  advancing  the 
art  of  training  up  youth.  Among  the  ma- 
ny branches  of  education,  that  which  tends 
to  make  deep  impreffions  of  virtue,  ought 
to  be  a  fundamental  object  in  a  well-regu- 
lated government  :  for  depravity  of  man- 
ners will  render  inefTeciual  the  moft  falti- 
tary  laws  ;  and,  in  the  midft  of  opulence, 
what  other  means  to  prevent  fuch  depra- 
vity but  early  and  virtuous  difcipllne  ?  The 
Britifh  difcipline  is  fufceptible  of  great  im- 
provements ;  and,  if  we  can  hope  for  them, 
it  muft  be  from  a  young  and  accomplifhed 
Prince,  eminently  fenfible  of  their  impor- 
tance. 


(     ix     ) 

tance.  To  eftablifh  a  complete  fyftem  of 
education,  feems  referved  by  Providence 
for  a  Sovereign  who  commands  the  hearts 
of  his  fiibjeds.  Succefs  will  crown  the 
undertaking,  and  endear  George  the 
Third  to  our  lateft  pofterity. 

The  moft  elevated  and  mod  refined 
pleafure  of  human  nature,  is  enjoyed  by  a 
virtuous  Prince  governing  a  virtuous  peo- 
ple ;  and  that,  by  perfecting  the  great  fyf- 
tem of  education,  your  Majefty  may  very 
long  enjoy  this  pleafure,  is  the  ardent  wifh 
of 

Your  Majefty 's 

Devoted  Subjed, 

HENRY    HOME„ 

t}ecemher  17^1. 


PREFACE 


TO      THE 


SECOND     EDITION. 


PR  I N  T I N  G,  by  multiplying  copiesat 
will,  affords  to  writers  great  opportu- 
nity of  receiving  inftrudion  from  every 
quarter.  The  author  of  this  treatife,  ha- 
ving always  been  of  opinion  that  the  gene- 
ral tafte  is  feldom  wrong,  was  refolved 
from  the  beginning  to  fubmit  to  it  with 
entire  refignation  :  its  feverefi  difapproba- 
tion  might  have  incited  him  to  do  better,  but 
never  to  complain.  Finding  now  the  judg- 
ment of  the  public  to  be  favourable,  ought 
he  not  to  draw  fatisfadion  from  it  ?  He 
would  be  devoid  of  fenfibility  were  he  not 
greatly  fatisfied.  Many  criticifms  have  in- 
deed reached  his  ear  ;  but  they  are  candid 
and  benevolent,  if  not  always  juft.  Grati- 
tude, therefore,  had  there  been  no  other 
motive,  muft  have  roufed  his  utmoft  in- 

duftry, 
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duftry  to  clear  this  edition  from  all  the  cle- 
feds  of  the  former,  fo  far  as  fiiggefted  by 
others,  or  difcovered  by  himfelf.  In  a  work 
containing  many  particulars,  both  new  and 
abftrufe,  it  was  difficult  to  exprefs  every  ar- 
ticle with  fufficient  perfpicuity  ;  and,  after 
all  the  pains  beftowed,  there  remained  cer- 
tain paiTages  which  are  generally  thought 
obfcure.  The  author,  giving  an  attentive 
ear  to  every  cenfure  of  that  kind,  has,  in 
the  prefent  edition,  renewed  his  efforts  to 
corredt  every  defeat ;  and  he  would  gladly 
hope  that  he  has  not  been  altogether  un- 
fuccefsful.  The  truth  is,  that  a  writer,  who 
mull  be  pofTeffed  of  the  thought  before  he 
can  put  it  into  words,  is  but  ill  qualified  to 
judge  whether  the  expreffion  be  fufficiently 
clear  to  others  :  in  that  particular,  he  can- 
not avoid  the  taking  on  him  to  judge  for 
the  reader,  who  can  much  better  judge  for 
himfelf. 

June  1763^ 
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INTRODUCTiO 


r^J"!  HAT  nothing  external  is  perceived  till 
firft  it  make  an  impreffion  iipon  the  or- 
gan of  fenfe,  is  an  obfervation  that  holds 
equally  in  every  one  of  the  external  fenfes.  But 
there  is  a  difference  as  to  our  knowledge  of  that 
impreffion  :  in  touching,  tailing,  and  fmeliing, 
we  are  fenfible  of  the  impreffion  ;  that,  for  exam- 
ple, which  is  made  upon  the  hand  by  a  (tone,  up- 
on the  palate  by  an  apricot,  and  upon  the  noftrils 
by  a  rofe  :  it  is  otherwife  in  feeing  and  hearing  5 
for  I  am  not  fenfible  of  the  impreffion  made  upon 
my  eye,  when  I  behold  a  tree  ;  nor  of  the  impref- 
fion made  upon  my  ear,  v/hen  I  lift  en  to  a  fong  *„ 
That  difference  in  the  manner  of  perceiving  exter- 
nal objecis,  diflinguifheth  remarkably  hearing 
and  feeing  from  the  other  fenfes  ;  and  I  am  ready 
to  fliow,  that  it  diflinguifheth  ftill  more  remark- 
ably the  feelings  of  the  former  from  that  of  the 
latter  ;  every  feeling,  ple&fant  or  painful,  muft 
'be  in  the  mind  ;  and  yet,  becaufe  in  tailing, 
touching,  and  fmelling,  we  are  fenfible  of  the 
impreffion  made  upon  the  organ,  we  are  led  to 
place  there  alfo  the  pleafant  or  painful  feeling 

*  See  the  Appendix,  §  13. 
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caufed  by  that  Impreffion*  ;  but,  with  refped  to 
feeing  and  hearing,  being  infenfible  of  the  or- 
ganic impreffion,  we  are  not  mifled  to  affign  a 
wrong  place  to  the  pleafant  or  painful  feelings 
caufed  by  that  impreffion  ;  and  therefore  we  na- 
turally place  them  in  the  mind,  where  they  really 
are  :  upon  that  account,  they  are  conceived  to  be 
more  refmed  and  fpiritual,  than  what  are  derived 
from  tailing,  touching,  and  fmelling  ;  for  the  lat- 
ter feelings,  feeming  to  exift  externally  at  the  or- 
gan of  fenfe,  are  conceived  to  be  merely  corpo- 
real. 

The  pleafures  of  the  eye  and  the  ear, being  thus 
elevated  above  thofe  of  the  other  external  fenfes, 
acquire  fo  much  dignity  as  to  become  a  laudable 
entertainment.  They  are  not,  however,  fet  on  a 
level  with  the  purely  intellectual ;  being  no  lefs 
inferior  in  dignity  to  intellectual  pleafures,  than 
fuperior  to  the  organic  or  corporeal :  they  indeed 

*  After  the  utmofl;  efforts,  we  find  It  beyond  our  poAver 
to  conceive  the  flavour  of  a  rofe  to  exift  in  the  mind :  we 
are  neceflarily  led  to  conceive  that  pleafure  as  exifting  in 
the  noftrils  along  witli  the  impreffion  made  by  the  rofe 
upon  that  organ.  And  the  fame  will  be  the  refult  of  ex- 
periments with  refpeifl  to  every  feeling  of  tafte,  touch, 
and  fmell.  Touch  affords  the  mod  fatisfactory  experi- 
ments. Were  it  not  that  the  delufion  Is  deteded  by  phi- 
lofophy,  no  perfon  would  hefitate  to  pronounce,  that  the 
pleafure  arifmg  from  touching  a  fmooth,  foft,  and  velvet 
furface,  has  Its  exiftence  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  with- 
out once  drsam.ing  of  its  exiding  any  where  elie. 

referable 
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t-efemble  the  latter,  being,  like  them,  produced 
by  external  objefts ;  but  they  alfo  refemble  the 
former,  being,  hke  them,  produced  without  any 
fenfible  organic  impreflion.  Their  mixt  nature 
and  middle  place  between  organic  and  intellec- 
tual pleafures,  quahfy  them  to  afibciate  with 
both  ;  beauty  heightens  all  the  organic  feelings^ 
as  well  as  the  inteileftua! :  harmony^  though  it 
afpires  to  inflame  devotion,  difdains  not  to  in.t- 
prove  the  relilh  of  a  banquet. 

The  pleafures  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  have  other 
valuable  properties  befide  thofe  of  dignity  and  e« 
levation  :  being  fweet  and  moderately  exhilara= 
ting,  they  are  in  their  tone  equally  diitant  from 
the  turbulence  of  paffion,  and  the  languor  of  in- 
dolence ;  and  by  that  tone  are  perfedtly  well 
qualified,  not  only  to  revive  the  fpirits  when 
funk  by.  fenfuai  gratification,  but  alfo  to  relax 
-them  when  overftrained  in  any  violent  purfuito 
Here  is  a  remedy  provided  for  many  diftrefles  •; 
and,  to  be  convinced  of  its  falutary  efFefts,  it 
will  be  fufFicient  to  run  over  the  following  par- 
ticulars. Organic  pleafures  ha^^e  naturally  a 
fhort  duration  j  v/hen  prolonged,  they  lofe  the"r 
relifh ;  when  induflged  to  excefs,  they  beget  fa- 
tiety  and  difguft :  and,  to  reffore  a  proper  tone 
of  mind,  nothing  can  be  more  happily  contrived 
than  the  exhilarating  pleafures  of  the  eye  and 
ear.  On  the  other  hand,  any  intenfe  exercife  of 
intellectual  powers,  becomes  painful  by  over- 
frraining  the  ira'nd  :  celTation  from  fuch  exercife 
A  2  give^ 
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gives  not  inftant  relief ;  it  is  necelTary  that  the 
void  be  filled  with  fome  amufement,  gently  re- 
laxing the  fpirits  ^:  organic  pleafure,  which  hath 
no  relilh  but  while  we  are  in  vigour,  is  ill  quali- 
fied for  that  office  ;  but  the  finer  pleafures  of 
fenfe,  which  occupy  without  exhaufting  the 
mind,  are  finely  qualified  to  reftore  its  ufual  tone 
after  fevere  application  to  ftudy  or  bufinefs,  as 
well  as  after  fatiety  from  fenfual  gratification. 

Our  firft  perceptions  are  of  external  objeftsj 
and  our  firll  attachments  are  to  them.  Organic 
pleafures  take  the  lead  :  but  the  mind,  gradually 
ripening,  reliflieth  more  and  more  the  pleafures 
of  the  eye  and  ear  ;  which  approach  the  purely 
mental,  without  exhaufting  the  fpirits  ;  and  ex« 
ceed  the  purely  fenfual,  without  danger  of  fatie- 
ty. The  pleafures  of  the  eye  and  ear  have  accor- 
dingly  a  natural  aptitude  to  draw  us  from  the 
immoderate  gratification  of  fenfual  appetite  ;  and 
the  mind,  once  accuflomed  to  enjoy  a  variety  of 
external  objedls  without  being  fenfible  of  the  or- 
ganic irapreffion,  is  prepared  for  enjoying  inter- 
nal 'objeds  where  there  cannot  be  an  organic 
impreifion.  Thus  the  Author  of  nature,  by 
qualifying  the  human  mind  for  a  fucceflion  of 
enjoyments  from  low  to  high,  leads  it  by  gentle 
fteps  from  the  moft  grovelling  corporeal  plea- 

*  Du  Bos  judicioufly  obferves,  that  filence  dotli  not 
tend  to  calm  an  agitated  n>ind  j  but  that  fcft  and  flow 
mufic  hath  a  tine  eSed:, 

fureSj 
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fures,  for  which  only  it  is  fitted  in  the  begin- 
ning of  life,  to  thofe  refined  and  fublime  plea- 
fures  that  are  fuited  to  its  maturity. 

But  we  are  not  bound  down  to  this  fucceffion 
by  any  law  of  necefFity :  the  God  of  nature  offers 
it  to  us,  in  order  to  advance  our  happinefs ;  and 
it  is  fufficient,  that  he  hath  enabled  us  to  carry 
it  on  in  a  natural  courfe.  Nor  has  he  made  our 
talk  either  difagreeable  or  difficult  :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  tranfition  is  fweet  and  eafy,  from  cor- 
poreal pleafures  to  the  mofe  refined  pleafures 
of  fenfe  ;  and  no  lefs  fo,  from"  thefe  to  the  ex- 
alted pleafures  of  morality  and  religion.  We 
fland  therefore  engaged  in  honour,  as  well  as 
intereft,  to  fecond  the  purpofes  of  nature,  by 
cultivating  the  pleafures  of  the  eye  and  ear, 
thofe  efpecially  that  require  extraordinary  cul- 
ture *,  fuch  as  arife  from  poetry,  painting, 
fculpture,  mufic,  gardening,  and  architecture. 
This  efpecially  is  the  duty  of  the  opulent,  who 
have  leifure  to  improve   their  minds  and  their 

*  A  tafte  for  natural  objeds  is  born  with  us  in  perfec- 
tion ;  for  rellfhing  a  fine  countenance,  a  rich  landfcape, 
or  a  vivid  colour,  culture  is  unneceffary.  The  obferva- 
tion  holds  equally  in  natural  founds,  fuch  as  the  finging 
of  birds,  or  the  murmuring  of  a  brook.  Nature  herCj 
the  artificer  of  the  object  as  well  as  of  the  percipient, 
hath  accurately  fuited  them  to  each  other.  But  of  a 
poem,  a  cantata,  a  picture,  or  other  artificial  produc- 
tion, a  true  relifli  is  not  convmcnly  attained,  vrithout  fome 
fiudy  and  much  pradlice. 

3  A  feelings. 
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feelings.  The  fine  arts  are  contrived  to  give 
pleafiire  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  difregarding  the 
inferior  fenfes.  A  tafte  for  thefe  arts  is  a  plant 
that  grows  naturally  in  many  foils  ;  but,  without 
culture,  fcarce  to  perfection  in  any  foil :  it  is  fuf- 
ceptible  of  much  refinement ;  and  is,  by  proper 
care,  greatly  improved.  In  this  refpeft,  atafte  in 
the  fine  arts  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  moral 
l^nfe,  to  which  indeed  it  is  nearly  allied  :  both  of 
them  difccver  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  : 
fafliion,  temper,  and  education,  have  an  influence 
to  vitiate  both,  or  to  preferve  them  pure  and  un- 
tainted I  neither  of  them  are  arbitrary  nor  local ; 
being  rooted  in  human  nature,  and  governed  by 
principles  common  to  all  men.  The  deiign  of  the 
■prefent  undertaking,  which  afpires  not  to  morali- 
ty, is,  to  examine  the  fenfitive  branch  of  human 
nature,  to  trace  the  objecls  that  are  naturally 
agreeable,  as  well  as  thofe  that  are  naturally  dif- 
agreeable  ;  and  by  thefe  means  to  difcover,  if  we 
can,  what  are  the  genuine  principles  of  the  fine 
arts.  The  man  who  afpires  to  be  a  critic  in  thefe 
arts  mud  pierce  llill  deeper  :  he  muft  acquire  a 
clear  perception  of  what  objefts  are  lofty,  what 
low,  v/hat  proper  or  improper,  what  manly,  and 
what  mean  or  trivial.  Hence  a  foundation  for 
reafoning  upon  the  tafte  of  any  individual,  and 
for  paffing  fentence  upon  it :  where  it  is  con- 
formable to  principles,  we  can  pronounce  with 
certainty  that  it  is  corrc!!:  j  otherwifc,  that  it-is, 

incorreft. 
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incorred,  and  perhaps  whimfical.  Thus  the 
fine  arts,  like  morals,  become  a  rational  fcience  ; 
and,  like  morals,  may  be  cultivated  to  a  high 
degree  of  refinement. 

Manifold  are  the  advantages  of  criticifm,  when 
thus  ftudied  as  a  rational  fcience.  In  the  firfl 
place,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  fine  arts,  redoubles  the  pleafure  we 
derive  from  them.  To  the  man  who  refigns 
himfelf  to  feeling  without  interpofmg  any  judg- 
ment, poetry,  mufic,  painting,  are  mere  paftime. 
In  the  prime  of  life,  indeed,  they  are  delightful, 
being  fupported  by  the  force  of  novelty,  and  the 
heat  of  imagination  :  but  in  time  they  lofe  their 
relifti;  and  are  generally  neglecled  in  the  ma- 
turity of  life,  which  difpofes  to  more  ferious  and 
more  important  occupations.  To  thofe  v^h6 
deal  in  criticifm  as  a  regular  fcience,  governed 
by  juft  principles,  and  giving  fcope  to  judg- 
ment as  well  as  to  fancy,  the  fine  arts  are  a  fa- 
vourite entertainment ;  and  in  0I4  age  maintain 
that  rehfli  which  they  produce  in  the  morning 
of  life  *. 

In  the  next  place,  aphilofophic  inquijry  into  the 
principles  of  the  fine  arts,  inures  the  rerlecling 

*  "  Though  logic  may  fiibrul  without  rhetoric  or  po-. 
'«  etry,  yet  io  necelTiry  to  thefe  laft  is  a  found  and  cor- 
««  rea  logic,  that  without  it  they  are  no  hetter  than 
«  -.varbling  trifles."     Hermes,  p.  6. 
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mind  to  the  mofl:  enticing  fort  of  logic  :  the  prac- 
tice of  reafoning  upon  fubjeds  fo  agreeable, 
tends  to,a  habit  ;  and  a  habit,  ftrengthening  the 
reafoning  faculties,  prepares  the  mind  for  enter- 
ing into  fubjefts  more  intricate  and  abftraft. 
To  have,  in  that  refped,  a  juft  conception  of  the 
importance  of  criticifm,  we  need  but  refleft  up- 
on the  ordinary  method  of  education  5  which, 
after  fome  years  fpent  in  acquiring  languages, 
hurries  us,  v/ithout  the  lead  preparatory  difci- 
pline,  into  the  moil  profound  philofoph)'-.  A 
more  effefiual  method  to  alienate  the  tender 
mind  from  abilrad:  fcience,  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  invention  :;  a?i4,  accordingly,  with  refped  to 
fuch  fpeculations,  our  youth  generally  conttad: 
a  fort  of  hobgoblin  terror,  feldom  if  ever  fu)Ddu- 
(gd^v  Thbfe  who  apply 4p^;|]^.  arts,  are  trained 
*a^::'^,#ery  dSereot  ni3nne£^  .they  are  led,  flep 
by  ftep,  fromithe  eafier  par^s  of  the  operation,  to 
what  are  m^ore  difficult  5  and  are  not  permitted 
to  make  a  new  motion,  till  they  areperfeded  is 
thofe  which  go  before.  Thus  the  fcience  of  cri- 
ticifm  may  be  confidered  as  a  middle  link,  con- 
necting the  different  parts  of  education  into  a 
regular  chain.  This  fcience  furniilieth  an  invi- 
ting opportunity  to  e^cercife  the  judgment  ;  we 
delight  to  reafon  upon  fubjeds  that  are  equally 
pleafant  and  familiar :  we  proceed  gradually  from 
the  fmipler  to  the  more  involved  cafes ;  and  in  a 
?iue  courfe  of  difcipline,  cuftom,  which  improves 
^11  our  facultieSj  beftows  acutenef^  on  that  of  rea- 
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fon,  fufficient  to  unravel  all  the  intracies  of  phi- 
lofophy. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  rea- 
fonings  employed  on  the  fine  arts  are  of  the  fame 
kind  with  thofe  which  regulate  our  condud. 
Mathematical  and  metaphyfical  reafonings  have 
no  tendency  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  man  j 
nor  are  they  applicable  to  the  common  affairs  of 
life :  but  a  juft  tafte  of  the  fine  arts,  derived 
from  rational  principles,  furnifhes  elegant  fub- 
jefts  for  converfation,  and  prepares  us  for  acting 
in  the  focial  flate  with  dignity  and  propriety. 

The  fcience  of  rational  criticifm  tends  to  ini- 
prove  the  heart  no  lefs  than  the  underflanding^:' 
It  tends,  in  the  firfl  place,  to  moderate  the  felfifh 
affedions :  by  fweetening  and  harni0nizing  the 
temper,  it  is  a  flrong  ^^ntidote  to  the.  turbulence 
of  palTion,  and  violence  of  purfuit :  it  proctires 
to  a  man  fo  much  mental  enjoyment,  that,  in 
order  to  be  occupied,  he  is  not  tempted  to  deli- 
Ter  up  his  youth  to  hunting,  gaming,  drinking*  j 
nor  his  middle  age  to  ambition  ;  nor  his  old 
age  to  avarice.  Pride  and  envy,  two  difguftful 
pafTions,  find  in  the  conffitution  no  enemy  more 
formidable  than  a  delicate  and  difcerning  tafle : 

*  If  any  youth  of  a  fplendid  fortune  and  Englifli  edu- 
cation ftumble  perchance  upon  this  book  and  this  paf- 
fage,  he  will  pronounce  the  latter  to  be  empty  declama- 
tion.  But  if  he  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  the  expe- 
riment, he  will  find,  much  to  his  fatisfa<ftion,  every  arti- 
p|e  v/ell  founded. 

the 
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the  man  upon  whom  nature  and  culture  have 
beftowed  this  bleffing,  delights  in  the  virtuous 
difpofitions  and  adions  of  others :  he  loves  to 
cherilh  them,  and  to  publifh  them  to  the  world  : 
faults  and  failings,  it  is  true,  are  to  him  no  lefs 
obvious  ;  but  tiiefe  he  avoids,  or  removes  out 
of  fight,  becaufe  they  give  him  pain.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  man  void  of  tafte,  upon  whom 
even  ftriking  beauties  make  but  a  faint  impref- 
Hon,  indulges  pride  or  envy  without  controul, 
snd  loves  to  brood  over  errors  and  blemifhes» 
In  a  word,  there  are  other  paffions,  that,  upon 
occafion,  may  diilurb  the  peace  of  fociety  more 
than  thofe  mentioned  ;  but  not  another  paffion 
is  fo  unwearied  an  antagonifl  to  the  fweets  of 
locial  intercourfe  :  pride  and  envy  put  a  man 
perpetually  in  oppofition  to  others ;  and  difpofe 
him  to  relifh  bad  more  than  good  qualities,  even 
in  a  companion.  How  different  that  difpofition 
of  mind,  Avhere  every  virtue  in  a  companion  or 
neighbour  is,  by  refinement  of  tafle,  fet  in  its 
ilrongefl  light  ;  and  defects  or  blemifnes,  natu- 
ral to  all,  are  fuppreiled,  or  kept  out  of  view ! 

In  the  next  place,  delicacy  of  tafie  tends  no 
lefs  to  invigorate  the  fociai  affedions,  than  to  mo- 
derate thofe  that  are  felfifli.  To  be  convinced 
of  chat  tendency,  we  need  only  refleft,  that  de- 
licacy of  tafte  necelTarily  heightens  our  feeling  of 
pain  and  pleafure  ;  and  of  courfe  our  fympathy, 
which  is  the  capital  branch  of  every  fociai  paf- 
fion. 
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lion.  Sympathy  invites  a  communication  of 
joys  and  forrpws,  hopes  and  fears :  fuch  exercife, 
foothing  and  fatisfadory  in  itfelf,  is  neceffarily 
produdive  of  mutual  good-will  and  affeftion. 

One  other  advantage  of  rational  criticifni  is 
referved  to  the  lafl  place,  being  of  all  the  rfofr 
important ;  which  is,  that  it  is  a  great  fuppcrt 
to  morality.  I  infift  on  it  with  entire  fatisfac- 
tion,  that  no  occupation  attaches  a  man  more  to 
his  duty,  than  that  of  cultivating  a  tafte  in  the 
fine  arts :  a' jufl  relifli  of  v/nat  is  bes?jitiful,  pro- 
per, elegant,  and  ornamental,  in  writing  or 
painting,  in  architecture  or  gardening,  is  a  fine 
preparation  for  the  famejuft  relifh  of  thefe  qua- 
lities in  charafter  and  behaviour.  To  the  man 
who  has  acquired  a  tafte  fo  acute  and  accom- 
pliflied,  every  adtio.n  wrong  or  improper  muft  be 
highly  difguftfui  :  if,  in  any  inftance,  the  over- 
bearing power  of  paffion  fway  him  from  his  du- 
ty, he  returns  to  it  with  redoubled  refolution 
never  to  be  fv.-ayed  a  fecond  time  :  he  has  nov/ 
an  additional  motive  to  virtue,  a  conviction  de- 
rived from  experience,  that  happinefs  depends 
on  regularity  and  order,  and  that  difregard  to 
juflice  or  propriety  never  fails  to  be  punilhed 
ivith  fhame  and  remorfe  *. 

Rude 

*  Genius  is  allied  to  a  warm  and  infiarrsmable  cor.fliiu- 
tion,  delicacy  of  tafte  to  calmnefs  and  fedatenefs.  Hence 
it  is  common  to  find  genius  in  one  who  is  a  prey  to  every 
paiTion  ;  but  feldorn  delicacy  of  tafte.     Upon  a  raan  pof- 
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Rude  ages  exhibit  the  triumph  of  authority 
overreafon:  Philofophers  anciently  were  divided 
into  feds,  being  Epicureans,  Platonifts,  Stoics, 
Pythagoreans,  or  Sceptics :  the  fpeculative  relied 
no  farther  on  their  own  judgement  but  to  chufe 
a  leader,  whom  they  implicitly  followed.  In  later 
times,  happily,  reafon  hath  obtained  the  afcend- 
ant :  men  now  aflert  their  native  privilege  of 
thinking  for  themfelves ;  and  difdain  to  be  rank- 
ed in  any  fe£l,  whatever  be  the  fcience.  I  am 
forced  to  except  criticifm,  which,  by  what  fata- 
lity I  know  not,  continues  to  be  no  lefs  flavifh  in 
its  principles,  nor  lefs  fubmiffive  to  authority, 
than  it  was  originally.  Boflu,  a  celebrated 
French  critic,  gives  many  rules  ;  but  can  difco- 
ver  no  better  foundation  for  any  of  them,  than 
the  pra6lice  merely  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  fup- 
ported  by  the  authority  of  Ariftotle :  Strange  ! 
that  in  fo  long  a  v.'oik,  he  fhould  never  once 
fiave  flumbled  upon  the  queftion.  Whether,  and 
how  far,  do  thefe  rules  agree  v/ith  human  na- 
ture. It  could  not  furely  be  his  opinion,  that 
thefe  poets,  however  eminent  for  genius,  were 
entitled  to  give  law  to  mankind  ;  and  that  no- 
thing nov/  remains,  but  blind  obedience  to  their 
arbitrary  will  :  if  in  writing  they  followed  no 

fefled  of  that  blcffing,  the  moral  duties,  no  lefs  than  the 
fine  arts,  make  a  deep  imprefllon,  and  counterbalance 
every  irregular  defire  :  at  the  fame  time,  a  temper  calm 
and  fedate  Is  not  eafdy  moved,  even  by  a  flrong  tempta- 

rule. 
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rule,  why  fhould  they  be  imitated  ?  If  they  lludi- 
ed  nature,  and  were  obfequious  to  rational  prin- 
ciples, why  0iould  thefe  be  concealed  from  us  ? 
With  refpeft  to  the  prefent  undertaking,  it  is 
not  the  author's  intention  to  compofe  a  regular 
treatife  upon  each  of  the  fine  arts ;  but  only,  in 
general,  to  exhibit  their  fundamental  principles, 
drawn  from  human  nature,  the  true  fource  of 
criticifm.  The  fine  arts  are  intended  to  enter- 
tain us,  by  making  pleafant  imprefTions  ;  and, 
by  that  circumftance,  are  diftinguifhed  from  the 
ufeful  arts  :  but,  in  order  to  make  pleafant  im- 
prelTions,  we  ought,  as  above  hinted,  to  know 
what  objects  are  naturally  agreeable,  and  what 
naturally  difagreeable.  That  fubje^t  is  here  at- 
tempted, as  far  as  neceffary  for  unfolding  the  ge- 
nuine principles  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and  the  author 
alTumes  no  merit  from  his  performance,  but  that 
of  evincing,'  perhaps  more  diftindlly  than  hither- 
to has  been  done,  that  thefe  principles,  as  well 
as  every  jull  rule  of  criticifm,  are  founded  upon 
the  fenfitive  part  of  our  nature.  What  the  au- 
thor hath  difcovered  or  coUefted  upon  that  fub- 
ject,  he  choofes  to  impart  in  the  gay  and  agree» 
able  form  of  criticifm  ;  imagining  that  this  form. 
will  be  more  relillied,  and  perhaps  be  no  lefs 
inftrudive,  than  a  regular  and  laboured  dlfqui- 
fition.  His  plan  is,  to  afcend  gradually  to  prin- 
ciples, from  facts  and  experiments ;  inflead  of 
beginning  with  the  former,  handled  abfcraaedly, 
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and  defcending  to  the  latter.  But,  though  cri- 
ticifm  is  thus  his  only  declared  aim,  he  will  not 
difown,  that  all  along  it  has  been  his  view,  to 
explain  the  nature  of  man,  confidered  as  a  (en- 
fitive  being  capable  of  pieafure  and  pain  :  andj 
though  he  flatters  himfelf  with  having  made 
feme  progrefs  in  that  important  fcience,  he  isj 
however,  too  fenfible  of  its  extent  and  difficulty, 
to  undertake  it  profeffedly,  or  to  avow  it  as  the 
chief  purpofe  of  the  prefent  work. 

«To  cenfure  works,  not  men,  is  the  juft  prero- 
gative of  criticifm  ;  and  accordingly  all  perfonal 
cenfure  is  here  avoided,  unlefs  where  neceffary 
to  illuftrate  fome  general  proportion.  No  praife 
is  claimed  on  that  account ;  becaufe  cenfaring 
with  a  view  merely  to  find  fault,  cannot  be  en- 
tertaining to  any  perfon  of  humanity.  Writers, 
one  (hould  imagine,  ought,  above  all  others,  to 
be  referved  on  that  article,  when  they  lie  fo  o- 
pen  to  retaliation.  The  author  of  this  treatife, 
far  from  being  confident  of  meriting  no  cenfure, 
entertains  not  even  the  llightefl  hope  of  fuch 
perfeftion.  Amufement  was  at  fird  the  fole  aim 
of  his  inquiries  :  proceeding  from  one  particu- 
lar to  another,  the  fubjecl  grew  under  his  hand  ; 
and  he  was  far  advanced  before  the  thought 
ftruck  him,  that  his  private  meditations  might 
be  publicly  ufeful.  In  public,  however,  he 
would  not  appear  in  a  flovenly  drefs  ;  and  there- 
fore he  pretends  not  otherwife  to  apologife  for 

bis 
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his  errors,  than  by  obferving,  that  In  a  new 
fubjed,  no  lefs  nice  than  extenfive,  errors  are 
in  fome  meafure  unavoidable.  Neither  pretends 
he  to  juftify  his  tafte  in  every  particular  :  that 
point  muft  be  extremely  clear,  which  admits 
not  variety  of  opinion  ;  and  in  fome  matters 
fufceptible  of  great  refinement,  time  is  perhaps 
the  only  infallible  touchflone  of  tafte  :  to  that 
he  appeals,  and  to  that  he  chearfully  fubmits. 

N.  B.  The  Elements  of  Criticism,  mean- 
ing the  whole,  is  a  title  too  alTuming  for  this 
work.  A  number  of  thefe  elements  or  prin- 
ciples are  here  unfolded  :  but,  as  the  author  is 
far  from  imagining  that  he  has  completed  the 
lift,  a  more  humble  title  is  proper,  fuch  as  may 
exprefs  any  number  of  parts  lefs  than  the  whole. 
This  he  thinks  is  fignified  by  the  title  he  has 
chofen,  viz.  Elements  of  Criticism. 
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CHAPTER      I. 


i>ERCEPTIONS  AND  IDEAS  IN  A  TRAIN." 

MAN,  while  awake,  is  eonfeious  of  a 
continued  train  of  perceptions  and 
ideas  paffing  in  his  mind.  It  requires 
no  activity  on  his  part  to  carry  on  the  train  : 
nor  can  he  at  will  add  any  idea  to  the  train  *» 
At  the  fame  time,  we  learn  from  daily  experi« 

*  For  how  fhould  this  be  done  ?  what  idea  is  it  that  we 
are  to  add  ?  If  we  can  fpecify  the  idea,  that  idea  is 
aheady  in  the  mind,  and  there  is  no  occalion  for  any  aft 
of  the  win.  If  we  cannot  fpecify  any  idea,  I  next  demand, 
how  can  a  pcrfon  will,  or  to  what  purpofe,  if  there  be 
nothing  in  view  ?  We  cannot  form  a  conception  of  fuck 
a  thing.  If  this  argument  need  confirmation,  I  urge  ex- 
perience :  whoever  makes  a  trial  will  find,  that  ideas  are 
linked  together  in  the  mind,  forming  a  connetfted  chain  j 
and  that  we  have  not  the  command  of  any  idea  indepen- 
dent of  the  chain. 

Vol.  h  B     *  enee,- 
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ence,  that  the  train  of  our  thoughts  is  TxCt  regu- 
lated by  chance:  and  if  it  depend  not  upon  will, 
nor  upon  chance,  by  what  law  is  it  governed  ? 
The  queftion  is  of  importance  in  the  fcience  of 
human  nature  ;  and  I  promife  before  hand,  that 
it  v/iil  be  found  of  great  importance  in  the  fine 
arts. 

It  appears,  that  the  relations  by  which  things 
are  linked  together,  have  a  great  influence  in  di- 
refting  the  train  of  thought.  Taking  a  view  of 
external  objeds,  their  inherent  properties  are  not 
more  remarkable,  than  the  various  relations  that 
conneQ:  them  together  :  Caufe  and  effeft,  conti- 
guity in  time  or  in  place,  high  and  low,  prior  and 
pofterior,  refemblance,  contrail:,  and  a  thoufand 
other  relations,  conne^l  things  together  without 
end.  Not  a  fmgle  thing  appears  foiitary  and  alto- 
gether devoid  of  connexion  ;  the  only  difference 
is,  that  fome  are  intimately  conneded,  fome 
more  llightly  ;  fome  near,  fome  at  a  diflance. 

Experience  will  fatisfy  us  of  what  reafon  makes 
probable,  that  the  train  of  our  thoughts  is  in  a 
great  meafure  regulated  by  the  foregoing  rela- 
tions :  an  external  objeft  is  no  fooner  prefented 
to  us  in  idea,  than  it  fuggefts  to  the  mind  other 
objedls  to  which  it  is  related  j  and  in  that  man- 
ner is  a  train  of  thoughts  compofed.  Such  is 
the  law  of  fuccefhon  ;  which  mud  be  natural, 
becaufe  it  governs  all  human  beings.  The  law, 
however,  feems  not  to  be  inviolable  :  it  fome- 
times  happens   that   an  idea  arifes  in  the  mind, 

without 
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without  any  perceived  conne6lion  ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, ^fter  a  profound  fleep. 

But,  though  we  cannot  add  to  the  train  an 
unconnedted  idea,  yet  in  a  meafure  v/e  can  at- 
tend to  fome  ideas,  and  difmifs  others.  There 
are  few  things  but  what  are  connefted  with  ma- 
ny others  5  and,  when  a  thing  thus  connefted 
becomes  a  fubjed  of  thought,  it  commonly  fug- 
geds  many  of  its  conneftions  :  among  thefe 
a  choice  is  afforded ;  we  can  infift  upon  one, 
rejecting  others ;  and  fometimes  we  infift  on 
what  is  commonly  held  the  {lighter  connexion. 
Where  ideas  are  left  tatheir  natural  courfe,  they 
are  continued  through  the  ftriclefc  coniiedions  : 
the  mind  extends  its  view  to  a  Ton  more  readily 
than  to  a  fervant ;  and  more  readily  to  a  neigh- 
bour than  to  one  living  at  a  diftance.  This  or- 
der, as  obferved,  may  be  varied  by  will,  but  ftili 
within  the  limits  of  related  objefts  ;  for  though 
we  can  vary  the  order  of  a  natural  train,  we 
cannot  diifolve  the  train  altogether,  by  carrying 
on  our  thoughts  in  a  loofe  manner  without  any 
connection.  So  far  doth  our  power  extend  ; 
and  that  power  is  fufficient  for  all  ufeful  purpo- 
fes :  to  have  more  power,  would  probably  be 
hurtful,  inftead  of  being  falutary. 

Will  is  not  the  only  caufe  that  prevents  a  train 
of  thought  from  being  continued  through  the 
ilrideft  conneftions  :  much  depends  on  the  pre- 
fent  tone  of  mind  :  for  a  fubjeft  that  accords 
with  that  tone  is  always  welcome.  Thus,  in  good 
B  2  fpiritSj 
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fpirits,  a  chearful  fubjeft  will  be  introduced  by 
the  flighted  connexion  j  and  one  that  is  me- 
lancholvj  no  lefs  readily  in  low  fpirits :  an  in- 
terefting  fubjecl  is  recalled,  from  time  to  time, 
by  any  connection  indifferently,  ftrong  or  weak  ; 
which  is  finely  touched  by  Shakefpear,  with  re- 
lation to  a  rich  cargo  at  fea  : 

Prly  wind,  cooling  my  broth, 
Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  fea. 
I  fliould  not  fee  the  fandy  hour-glafs  run, 
But  I  fliould  think  of  fliallows  and  of  fiats  ; 
And  fee  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  fand. 
Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs, 
To  kifs  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  church. 
And  fee  the  holy  edifice  of  ftone, 
And  not  bethink  me  ftrait  of  dangerous  rocks  ? 
Which  touching  but  my  gentle  veHel's  fide. 
Would  fcatter  all  the  fpices  on  the  ftream, 
linrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  {llks  j 
And,  in  a  word,  but  now  worth  this, 
And  nov/  worth  nothing. 

Merchant  of  Venice,    act  i .  fc.  i . 

Another  caufe  clearly  diflinguifliable  from 
that  now  mentioned,  hath  alfo  a  confiderable 
influence  to  vary  the  natural  train  of  ideas  ; 
which  is,  that,  in  the  minds  of  feme  perfons, 
thoughts  and  circumftances  crowd  upon  each 
other  by  the  flighteft  connections.  I  afcribe  this 
to  a  bluntnefs  in  the  difcerning  faculty  ;  for  a 
perfon  who  cannot  accurately   diflinguifh  be- 

tween 
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tween  a  flight  conneclion  and  one  that  is  more 
intimate,  is  equally  affected  by  each  :  fuch  a  per- 
fon  muft  neceiTarily  have  a  great  flow  of  ideas, 
becaufe  they  are  introduced  by  any  relation  in- 
differently ;  and  the  {lighter  relations,  being 
without  number,  furnifli  ideas  without  end. 
This  doctrine  is,  in  a  lively  manner,  illuftrated 
by  Shakefpear. 

Falflaff.  What  is  the  grofs  fum  that  I  owe  thee  ? 

Hojlefs.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honefk  man,  thyfelf 
and  thy  money  too.  Thou  didft  fwear  to  me  on  a  par- 
cel-gilt-goblet,  fitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber,  at  the 
round  table,  by  a  fea-coal  fire,  on  Wcdnefday  in  Whit- 
fun-week,  when  the  Prince  broke  thy  head  for  likening 
him  to  a  finging  man  of  Windfor,  thou  didil:  fwear  to 
me  then,  as  I  was  wafhing  thy  wound,  to  marry  me, 
and  make  me  my  Lady  thy  wife.  Canft  thou  deny  it  ? 
Did  not  Goodwife  Keech,  the  butcher's  wife,  come  in 
then,  and  call  me  Goflip  Quickly  ?  coming  in  to  bor- 
row a  mefs  of  vinegar  ;  telling  us  ilie  had  a  good  difli  of 
prawns  ;  whereby  thou  didft  defire  to  eat  feme  ;  where- 
by I  tol^i  thee  they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound.  And 
didfl;  not  thou,  when  flie  was  gone  down  frairs,  defire 
me  to  be  no  more  fo  familiarity  with  fuch  poor  people, 
faying,  that  ere  long  they  fiiould  call  me  Madara  ?  And 
didft  thou  not  kifs  mc,  and  bid  mc.  fetch  thee  thirty 
fliillings  ?  I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book-oath,  deny  ic 
if  thou  canft  ?  Second  Part,  Henry  IV  acl  1.  fc.  1. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  mafi  of  accurate  judg- 
ment cannot  have  a  great  flow  of  ideas  \  becaufe 

the 
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the  llighter  relations,  making  no  figure  in  his 
mind,  have  no  power  to  introduce  ideas.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  accurate  judgmenc  is  not  friend- 
ly to  declamation  or  copious  eloquence.  This 
reafoning  is  confirmed  by  experience  j  for  it  is  a 
noted  obfervation.  That  a  great  or  comprehen- 
live  memory  is  fcldom  connected  with  a  good 
judgment. 

As  an  additional  confirmation,  I  appeal  to 
another  noted  obfervation.  That  wit  and  judg- 
ment are  feldom  united.  Wit  confifts  chiefly  in 
joining  things  by  diftant  and  fanciful  relations, 
which  furprife  becaufe  they  are  unexpected  : 
fuch  relations,  being  of  the  fiightefh  kind,  rea- 
dily occur  to  thofe  only  who  make  every  rela- 
tion equally  welcome.  Wit,  upon  that  account, 
is  in  a  good  meafure  incompatible  with  folid 
judgment  ;  v/hich,  neglefting  trivial  relations, 
adheres  to  what  are  fubftantial  and  permanent. 
Thus  memory  and  wit  are  often  conjoined  : 
folid  judgment  feldom  with  either. 

Every  man  who  attends  to  his  own  ideas,  will 
difcover  order  as  well  as  connexion  in  their  fuc- 
ceffion.  There  is  implanted  in  the  bread  of  every 
man  a  principle  of  order,  which  governs  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  perceptions,  of  his  ideas,  and 
of  his  actions.  With  regard  to  perceptions,  I 
obferve  that,  in  things  of  equal  rank,  fuch  as 
ilieep  in  a  fold,  or  trees  in  a  wood,  it  mufl  be  in- 
different in  what  order  they  be  furveyed.  But, 
m  things  of  unequal  rank,  our  tendency  is,  to 

view 
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view  the  principal  fubjeft  before  we  defcend  to 
its  acceflbries  or  ornaments,  and  the  fuperior 
before  the  inferior  or  dependent ;  we  are  equally 
averfe  to  enter  into  a  minute  confideration  of 
conftituent  parts,  till  the  thing  be  firil  furveyed 
as  a  whole.  It  need  fcarce  be  added,  that  our 
ideas  are  governed  by  the  fame  principle  -,  and 
that,  in  thinking  or  reflecting  upon  a  number  of 
objedts,  we  naturally  follow  the  fame  order  as 
when  we  actually  furvey  them. 

The  principle  of  order  is  confpicuous  with  re- 
fpeS:  to  natural  operations  ;  for  it  always  dire£ts 
our  ideas  in  the  order  of  nature  :  thinking  upon 
a  body  in  motion,  we  follow  its  natural  courfe  ; 
the  mind  falls  with  a  heavy  body,  defcends  with 
a  river,  and  afcends  with  flame  and  fmoke  :  in 
tracing  out  a  family,  we  incline  to  begin  at  the 
founder,  and  to  defcend  gradually  to  his  lateil 
pofl:erity  ;  on  the  contrary,  mufmg  on  a  lofty 
oak,  we  begin  at  the  trunk,  and  mount  from 
it  to  the  branches  :  as  to  hiflorical  facts,  we 
love  to  proceed  in  the  order  of  time  ;  or,  which 
comes  to  the  fame,  to  proceed  along  the  chain 
of  caufes  and  effects. 

But  the',  in  follovving  out  an  hiflorical  chain, 
our  bent  is  to  proceed  orderly  from  caufes  to  their 
effefts,  we  find  not  the  fame  bent  in  matters  of 
fcience  :  there  we  feem  rather  difpofed  to  proceed 
from  efi'ects  to  their  caufes,  and  from  particular 
propofitions  to  thofe  which  are  more  general. 
Why  this  difference  in  matters  that  appear  i'o 
B  3  nearly 
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nearly  related  ?  I  anfvver,  The  cafes  are  fimilar 
in  appearance  only,  not  in  reality.  In  an  hiftori- 
cal  chain,  every  event  is  particular,  the  efFed  of 
fome  former  event,  and  the  caufe  of  others  that 
follovv^ :  in  fuch  a  chain,  there  is  nothing  to  bias 
the  mind  from  the  order  of  nature.  Widely  dif- 
ferent is  fcience,  when  we  endeavour  to  trace 
put  caufes  and  their  effeds  :  many  experiments 
are  commonly  reduced  under  one  caufe  ;  and 
again,  many  of  thefe  caufes  under  one  ftill  more 
general  and  comprehenfive  :  in  our  progrefs 
from  particular  effefts  to  general  caufes,  and 
from  particular  propofitions  to  the  more  com- 
prehenfive, we  feel  a  gradual  dilatation  or  ex- 
panfion  of  mind,  like  what  is  felt  in  an  afcending 
feries,  which  is  extremely  pleafmg  :  the  pleafure 
here  exceeds  what  arifes  from  following  the 
courfe  of  nature  ;  and  it  is  that  pleafure  which 
regulates  our  train  of  thought  in  the  cafe  now 
mentioned,  and  in  others  that  are  fimilar.  Thefe 
obfervations,  by  the  way,  furnifh  materials  for 
inflituting  a  comparifon  between  the  fynthetic 
and  analytic  methods  of  reafoning  :  the  fynthetic 
method,  defcending  regularly  from  principles  to 
their  conlequences,  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
flriftnefs  of  order;  but  in  following  the  oppofite 
courfe  in  the  analytic  method,  we  have  a  fenfible 
pleafure,  like  mounting  upward,  which  is  not  felt 
in  the  other  :  the  analytic  method  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  imagination  ;  the  other  method  will 
be  preferred  by  thofe  only  who  with  rigidity  ad- 
here 
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here  to  order,   and  give  no  Indulgence  to  natu- 
ral emotions  *. 

It  now  appears  that  we  are  framed  by  nature 
to  relifh  order  and  connexion.  When  an  objed 
is  introduced  by  a  proper  connexion,  we  are 
confcious  of  a  certain  pleafare  arifmg  from  that 
circumflance.  Among  objeds  of  equal  rank, 
the  pleafure  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of 
connedion :  but  among  unequal  objeds,  where 
we  require  a  certain  order,  the  pleafure  ariles 
chiefly  from  an  orderly  arrangement ;  of  which 
one  is  fenfible,  in  tracing  objeds  contrary  to  the 
courfe  of  nature,  or  contrary  to  our  fenfe  of  or- 
der :  the  mind  proceeds  with  alacrity  down  a 
flowing  Tiver,  and  with  the  fame  alacrity  from  a 
whole  to  its  parts,  or  from  a  principal  to  its 
acceffories  ;  but  in  the  contrary  diredion,  it  is 
fenfible  of  a  fort  of  retrograde  motion,  which  is 
unpleafant.  And  here  may  be  remarked  the 
great  influence  of  order  upon  the  mind  of  man  : 
grandeur,  which  makes  a  deep  imprefiion,  in- 
clines us,  in  running  over  any  feries,  to  proceed 
from  fmall  to  great,  rather  than  from  great  to 
fmall  ;  but  order  prevails  over  that  tendencv^ 
and  affords  pleafure  as  well  as  facility  in  palling 
from  a  whole  to  its  parts,  and  from  a  fubjed  to, 
its  ornaments,  which  are  not  felt  in  the  cppafite 
courfe.     Elevation  touches    the    mind   no    lefs 

*  A  train  of  perceptions  or  ideas,  with  refpecl  tn  its  u- 
nifurmity  and  variety,   is  h?.nd!eu  aflerwards,  ch.ip.  9, 

than 
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than  grandeur  doth  ;  and  in  raifing  the  mind  to 
elevated  obje£ts,  there  is  a  fenfible  pleafure  :  the 
courfe  of  nature,  however,  hath  ftill  a  greater 
influence  than  elevation  j  and  therefore,  the 
pleafure  of  falling  vidth  rain,  and  defcending  gra- 
dually with  a  river,  prevails  over  that  of  mount- 
ing upward.  But  where  the  courfe  of  nature 
is  joined  with  elevation,  the  effed  muft  be  de- 
lightful :  and  hence  the  fmgular  beauty  of  fmoke 
afcending  in  a  calm  morning. 

I  am  extremely  fenfibie  of  the  difgufl  men  ge- 
nerally have  to  abftrafi;  fpeculation  ;  and  I  would 
avoid  it  altogether,  if  it  could  be  done  in  a  work 
that  profeiTes  to  draw  the  rules  of  criticifm  from 
human  nature,  their  true  fource.  We  have  but 
a  fmgle  choice,  which  is,  to  continue  a  little  lon- 
ger in  the  fame  train,  or  to  abandon  the  under- 
taking altogether.  Candour  obliges  me  to  noti- 
fy this  to  my  readers,  that  fuch  of  them  as  have 
an  invincible  averfion  to  abftrad  fpeculation, 
may  flop  ihort  here  ;  for  till  principles  be  un- 
folded, I  can  promife  no  entertainment  to  thofe 
who  fnun  thinking.  But  1  flatter  myfelf  with  a 
different  bent  in  the  generality  of  readers :  fome 
few,  I  imagine,  will  reliili  the  abflrafl:  part  for 
its  own  fake  ;  and  m.any  for  the  ufeful  purpofes 
to  which  it  may  be  applied.  For  encouraging 
the  latter  to  proceed  with  alacrity,  I  aifure  them 
beforehand,  that  the  foregoing  fpeculation  leads 
to  many  important  rules  of  criticifm,  which  fliall 

be 
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be  unfolded  in  the  courfe  of  this  work.  In  the 
mean  time,  for  inftant  fatisfaftion  in  part,  they 
will  be  pleafed  to  accept  the  following  fpecimen. 
Every  work  of  art  that  is  conformable  to  the 
natural  courfe  of  our  ideas,  is  fo  far  agreeable  5 
and  every  work  of  art  that  reverfes  that  courfe, 
is  fo  far  difagreeable.  Hence  it  is  required  in 
every  fuch  work,  that,  like  an  organic  fyftem, 
its  parts  be  orderly  arranged  and  mutually  con- 
neded,  bearing  each  of  them  a  relation  to  the 
whole,  fome  more  intimate,  fome  lefs,  according 
to  their  deftination  :  when  due  regard  is  had  to 
thefe  particulars,  we  have  a  fenfe  of  juft  compo- 
fition,  and  fo  far  are  pleafed  with  the  perform- 
ance. Homer  is  defedive  in  order  and  connec- 
tion ;  and  Pindar  more  remarkably.  Regula- 
rity, order,  and  connexion,  are  painful  reftraints 
on  a  bold  and  fertile  imagination ;  and  are  not 
patiently  fubmitted  to,  but  after  much  culture 
and  difcipline.  In  Horace  there  is  no  fault  more 
eminent  than  want  of  connection  :  inftances  are 
without  number.  In  the  ifirfl  fourteen  lines  of 
ode  7.  lib.  I.  he  mentions  feveral  towns  and  dif- 
tricls,  more  to  the  tafle  of  fome  than  of  others  : 
in  the  remainder  of  the  ode,  Plancus  is  exhorted 
to  drown  his  cares  in  wine.  Having  narrowly 
efcaped  death  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  this  poet  * 
takes  occafion  to  obferve  juRly,  that  while  we 

^  Lib.  2:  ode  13. 
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guard  againft  fome  dangers,  we  are  expofed  to 
others  we  cannot  forefee  :  he  ends  with  difplay- 
ing  the  power  of  miific.  The  parts  of  ode  i6. 
lib.  2.  are  fo  loofely  connefted  as  to  disfigure  a 
poem  other  wife  extremely  beautiful.  The  ift, 
2d,  3d,  4th,  nth,  24th,  27th  odes  of  the  3d 
book,  lie  open  all  of  them  to  the  fame  cenfure. 
The  lirfl  fatire,  book  i .  is  fo  deformed  by  want 
of  connection,  as  upon  the  whole  to  be  fcarce 
agreeable  :  it  commences  with  an  important 
queftion.  How  it  happens  that  people,  though 
much  fatisfied  with  themfelves,  are  feldom  fo  with 
their  rank  or  condition.  After  illuftrating  the 
obfervation  in  a  fprightly  manner  by  feveral  ex- 
amples, the  author,  forgetting  his  fubjeft,  enters 
upon  a  declamation  againft  avarice,  which  he 
purfues  till  the  line  108.  there  he  makes  an  apo« 
logy  for  wandering,  and  promifes  to  return  to 
his  fubjeft ;  but  avarice  having  got  poifeffion  of 
his  mind,  he  follows  out  that  theme  to  the  end, 
and  never  returns  to  the  queftion  propofed  in  the 
beginning. 

Of  Virgil's  Georgics,  tho'  efteemed  the  moft 
complete  work  of  that  author,  the  parts  are  ill 
connefl:ed,  and  the  tranfitions  far  from  being 
fweet  and  eafy.  In  the  firft  bock  *  he  deviates 
from  his  fubjeft  to  give  a  defcription  of  the  five 
zones  :  the  want  of  connexion  here,  as  well  as 
in  the  defcription  of  the  prodigies  that  accompa- 

*  Lin.  231. 
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nied  the  death  of  Csefar,  are  fcarce  pardonable. 
A  digreffion  on  the  praifes  of  Italy  in  the  fecond 
book  *,  is  not  more  happily  introduced  :  and  in 
the  midfl  of  a  declamation  upon  the  pleafures  of 
hufbandry,  which  makes  part  of  the  fame  book  |, 
the  author  introduces  himfelf  into  the  poem  with- 
out the  flighted  connexion.  In  the  Lutrin,  the 
Goddefs  of  Difcord  is  introduced  without  any 
connexion :  fhe  is  of  no  confequence  in  the 
poem  ;  and  ads  no  part  except  that  of  lavifhing 
praife  upon  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  The  two  pre- 
faces of  Sallufl  look  as  if  by  fome  blunder  they 
had  been  prefixed  to  his  two  hiftories  j  they  will 
fuit  any  other  hiflory  as  well,  or  any  fubjed  as 
well  as  hiftory.  Even  the  members  of  thefe 
prefaces  are  but  loofely  connefted :  they  look 
more  like  a  number  of  maxims  or  obfervations 
than  a  connected  difcourfe. 

An  epifode  in  a  narrative  poem,  being  in  effect 
an  acceffory,  demands  not  that  ftriO:  union  with 
the  principal  fubjedt,  which  is  requifite  between 
a  whole  and  its  conftituent  parts :  it  demands^ 
however,  a  degree  of  union,  fuch  as  ought  to  fub- 
fift  between  a  principal  and  acceifory ;  and  there- 
fore will  not  be  graceful  if  it  be  loofely  conneft* 
ed  with  the  principal  fubjecl.  I  give  for  an  ex- 
ample the  defcent  of  u^neas  into  hell,  which 
employs  the  fixth  book  of  the  j9Eneid  :  the  rea- 
der is  not  prepared  for  that  important  event :  no 

*  I.in.  136.  f 'Lin  475. 

caufe 
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caufe  is  affigned  that  can  make  it  appear  necef- 
fary,  or  even  natural,  to  fufpend  for  fo  long  a 
time  the  principal  adion  in  its  mod  interefting 
period  :  the  poet  can  find  no  pretext  for  an  ad- 
venture fo  extraordinary,  but  the  hero's  longing 
to  vifit  the  gholl  of  his  father  recently  dead  :  in 
the  mean  time  the  flory  is  interrupted,  and  the 
reader  lofes  his  ardour.  Pity  it  is  that  an  epi- 
fode  fo  extremely  beautiful,  were  not  more  hap- 
pily introduced.  I  muil  obferve  at  the  fame 
time,  that  full  juflice  is  done  to  this  incident,  by 
confidering  it  to  be  an  epifode  ;  for  if  it  be  a 
conftituent  part  of  the  principal  aftion,  the  con- 
neclion  ought  to  be  (till  more  intimate.  The 
fame  obje£lion  lies  againfl:  that  elaborate  defcrip- 
tion  of  Fame  in  the  iEneid  *  :  any  other  book 
of  that  heroic  poemj  or  of  any  heroic  poem,  has 
as  good  a  title  to  that  defcription  as  the  book 
where  it  is  placed. 

In  a  natural  landfcape  v/e  every  day  perceive 
a  multitude  of  objeds  connefted  by  contiguity 
folely  ;  which  is  not  unpleafant,  becaufe  objeds 
of  fight  make  an  impreffion  fo  lively,  as  that  a 
relation  even  of  the  ilighteft  kind  is  relifhed. 
This  however  ought  not  to  be  imitated  in  def- 
cription :  words  are  fo  far  fhort  of  the  eye  in 
livelinefs  of  impreffion,  that  in  a  defcription  con- 
r^edion  ought  to  be  carefully  fludied  ;  for  new 
objcds  introduced  in  defcription  are  made  more 

*  Lib.  4.  lin.  173. 
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or  lefs  welcome  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
their  connection  with  the  principal  fubjecl.  In 
the  following  paffage,  different  things  are 
brought  together  without  the  flightefl  connec- 
tion, if  it  be  not  what  maybe  called  verbal,  /.  e» 
taking  the  fame  word  in  different  meanings. 

Surgamus  :  folet  t^t  gravis  cantantibus  umbra. 
Juniper!  gravis  umbra  :  nocent  et  frugibus  umbrae. 
Ite  domum  faturae,  venit  Hefperus,  ite  capellse. 

Virg.  Buc.  X.  75. 

The  introduction  of  an  objed  metaphorically 
or  figuratively,  will  not  juftify  the  introduction 
of  it  in  its  natural  appearance  :  a  relation  fo 
flight  can  never  be  relifhed  : 

Diftrufl  in  lovers  Is  too  warm  a  fun  j 

But  yet  'tis  night  in  love  when  that  is  gone. 

And  in  thofe  climes  which  mofl  his  forching  know. 

He  makes  the  nobleft  fruits  and  metals  grow. 

Part  2.  Conqueji  of  Granada,  aEi  %, 

The  relations  among  objects  have  a  confider- 
able  influence  in  the  gratification  of  our  paflions^ 
and  even  in  their  produ6tion.  But  that  fubjeft 
is  referved  to  be  treated  in  the  chapter  of  emo« 
tions  and  pafTions  *. 

There  is  not  perhaps  another  inflance  of  a 
building  fo  great  ere6ted  upon  a  foundation  fo 

*  Chap.  2.  part  i.  fetfl,  4. 
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flight  in  appearance,  as  the  relations  of  objeds 
and  their  arrangement.  Relations  make  no  ca- 
pital figure  in  the  mind,  the  bulk  of  them  being 
tranfitory,  and  fome  extremely  trivial  :  they 
are,  however,  the  links  that,  by  uniting  our  per- 
ceptions into  one  connected  chain,  produce  con- 
nexion of  action,  becaufe  perception  and  adion 
have  an  intimate  correfpondence.  But  it  is  not 
fufficient  for  the  condu6l  of  life,  that  our  adions 
be  linked  together,  however  intimately  :  it  is 
befide  neceffary  that  they  proceed  in  a  certain 
order  ;  and  this  alfo  is  provided  for  by  an  ori- 
ginal propenfity.  Thus  order  and  connedion, 
while  they  admit  fufficient  variety,  introduce  a 
method  in  the  management  of  affairs  :  without 
them  our  condud  would  be  fluduating  and  de- 
fultory  ;  and  \yq  fhould  be  hurried  from  thought 
to  thought,  and  from  adion  to  adion,  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  chance* 


CHAP. 


3S 
CHAP.         II. 

EMOTIONS    AND    PASSIONS, 

OF  all  the  feelings  raifed  in  us  by  external 
objeds,  thofe  only  of  the  eye  and  the 
ear  are  honoured  with  the  name  of  pajfion  or 
emotion :  the  moft  pleafing  feelings  of  tafte,  or 
touch,  or  fmell,  afpire  not  to  that  honour.  From 
this  obfervatlon  appears  the  cdnnedion  of  emo- 
tions and  pafhons  with  the  fine  arts,  which,  as 
obferved  in  the  introduction,  are  all  of  them  cal- 
culated to  give  pleafure  to  the  eye  or  the  ear  j  ne- 
ver once  condefcending  to  gratify  any  of  the  infe- 
rior fenfes.  The  defign  accordingly  of  this  chap- 
ter is  to  delineate  that  connexion,  with  the  view 
chiefly  to  afcertain  what  power  the  fine  arts  have 
to  raife  emotions  and  paflions.  To  thofe  who 
would  excel  in  the  fine  arts,  that  branch  of  know- 
ledge is  indifpenfible ;  for  without  it  the  critic, 
as  well  as  the  undertaker,  ignorant  of  any  rule, 
have  nothing  left  but  to  abandon  themfelves  to 
chance.  Deftitute  of  that  branch  of  knowledge, 
in  vain  will  either  pretend  to  foretell  what  effed 
his  work  will  have  upon  the  heart. 

The  principles  of  the  fine  arts,  appear  in  this 
view  to  open  a  dired  avenue  to  the  heart  of  man= 

y^l'*  I*  C  The 
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Thft  inquifitive  mind  beginning  with  criticifm.,the 
moft  agreeable  of  all  amufements,  and  finding 
no  ol)flru6lion  in  its  progrefs,  advances  far  into 
the.fenfitive  part  of  our  nature;  and  gains  im- 
perceptibly a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  of  its  defireSjand  of  every  motive  to  aftion; 
a  Icience,  which  of  ail  that  can  be  reached  by 
man,  is  to  him  of  the  greateil  importance. 

Upon  a  fubjefl:  fo  comprehenfive,  all  that  can 
be  expe£led  in  this  chapter,  is  a  general  or  flight 
furvey :  and  to  fhorten  that  furvey,  I  propofe  to 
handle  feparately  fome  emotions  more  peculiarly 
conneQ:ed  with  the  fine  arts.  Even  after  that  cir- 
cumfcription,  fo  much  matter  comes  under  the 
prefent  chapter,  that,  to  avoid  confufion,  i  find  it 
neceffary  to  divide  it  into  many  parts :  and  tho* 
the  firfi:  of  thefe  is  confined  to  fuch  caufes  of  e- 
rnotion  or  paiiion  as  are  the  moil  common  and 
the  moil  general ;  yet  upon  examination  I  find 
this  fmgle  part  fo  extenfive,  as  to  require  a  fubdi- 
viuon  into  feveral  feclions.  Human  nature  is  a 
complicate  machine,  and  is  unavoidably  fo  in  or- 
der to  anfwer  its  various  purpofes.  Ihe  public 
Indeed  have  been  entertained  with  many  fyfliems 
of  human  nature  that  flatter  the  mind  by  their 
fimplicity  :  according  to  fome  v.'riters,  man  is  en- 
tirely a  fehifh  being  ;  according  to  others,  uni- 
verfal  benevolence  is  his  duty :  one  founds  mo- 
rality upon  fympathy  folely,  and  one  upon  utilityo 
If  any  of  thefe  fyflems  were  copied  from  nature, 

the 
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the  prefent  fubjedt  might  be  foon  difcuffed.  But 
the  variety  of  nature  is  not  fo  eafily  reached : 
and  for  confuting  fuch  Utopian  fyflems  without 
the  fatigue  of  reafoning,  it  appears  the  bed  me- 
thod to  take  a  furvey  of  human  nature^  and  to 
fet  before  the  eye,  plainly  and  candidly,  fa£ls 
as  they  really  exift. 


PART        I. 

Caufes  unfolded  of  the  Efnotions  mid  PaJJtons, 

SECT,      L 

Differ etice    between    Emotion    and  PaJ/ien. — 

Caufes    that    are    the    moji    common    and   the 
moji  general.—— — Pajfion  conjldered  as  prodnC' 

the  of  Adion. 

THESE  branches  are  fo  interwoven,  that  they 
cannot  be  handled  feparately.  It  is  a  fad 
univerfally  admitted,  that  no  emotion  or  paffion 
ever  Harts  up  in  the  mind  without  a  caufe :  if  I 
love  a  perfon,  it  is  for  good  qualities  or  good 
offices :  if  I  have  refentment  againft  a  man,  it 
mull  be  for  fome  injury  he  has  done  me  :  and 
I  cannot  pity  any  one  who  is  under  no  diftrefs 
of  body  nor  of  mind. 

The  circumflances  now  mentioned,  if  they  raife 

an  emotion  or  paffion,  cannot  be  entirely  indiffer- 

C  2  ents 
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ent ;  for  if  fo,  they  could  not  make  any  impref- 
fion. '  And  we  find  upon  examination,  that  they 
are  not  indifferent :  looking  back  upon  the  fore- 
going examples,  the  good  qualities  or  good  offices 
that  attrad  my  love,  are  antecedently  agreeable: 
if  an  injury  did  not  give  uneafinefs,  it  would  not 
occafion  refentment  againft  the  author :  no?: 
would  the  paffion  of  pity  be  raifed  by  an  objed: 
in  diftrefs,  if  that  objedt  did  not  give  pain. 

What  is  now  faid  about  the  production  of  e- 
motion  or  paffion,  refolves  into  a  very  fimple 
propofition,  That  we  love  what  is  agreeable, 
and  hate  what  is  difagreeable.  And  indeed  it 
is  evident,  that  a  thing  muft  be  agreeable  or 
difagreeable,  before  it  can  be  the  objed  either 
of  love  or  of  hatred. 

This  Ihort  hint  about  the  caufes  of  paffion  and 
emotion,  leads  to  a  more  extenfive  view  of  the 
fubjeft.  Such  is  our  nature,  that  upon  perceiving 
certain  external  objeds,  we  are  inftantaneoully 
confcious  of  pleafure  or  pain :  a  gently-fiowing 
river,  a  fmooth  extended  plain,  a  fpreading  oak, 
a  towering  hill,  are  objedls  of  fight  that  raife  plea- 
fant  emotions :  a  barren  heath,  a  dirty  marfh,  a 
rotten  carcafe,  raife  painful  emotions.  Of  the 
emotions  thus  produced,  we  inquire  for  no  o- 
ther  caufe  but  merely  the  prefence  of  the  obje£t. 

The  things  now  mentioned,  raife  emotions  by 
pieans  of  their  properties  and  qualities  :  to  the  e- 
snotion  raifed  by  a  large  river,  its  fize,  its  force, 

and 
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and  its  fluency,  contributes  each  a  fhare :  the  re- 
gularity, propriety,  and  convenience,  of  a  fine 
building,  contribute  each  to  the  emdtion  raifed 
by  the  building. 

If  external  properties  be  agreeable,  we  have 
reafon  to  exped:  the  fame  from  thofe  v/hich  are 
internal ;  and  accordingly  potver,  difcerhmentj 
wit,  mildnefs,  fympathy,  courage,  benevolence, 
are  difagreeable  in  a  high  degree  :  upon  percei- 
ving thefe  qualities  in  others,  we  inftantaneoufly 
feel  pleafaiit  emotions,  without  the  flighted  aft 
of  refleclion,  or  of  attention  to  confcquences.  It 
is  almofl  unneceiTary  to  add,  that  certain  quali« 
ties  oppofite  to  the  former,  fuch  as  dulnefs,  pee- 
vifhnefs,  inhumanity,  cowardice,  occafion  in  the 
fame  manner  painful  emotions. 

Senfible  beings  afle6t  us  remarkably  by  their 
a6libns.  Some  actions  raife  pleafant  emotions  hi 
the  fpeftator,  without  the  leafl  refleftion  ;  fuch 
as  graceful  motion,  and  genteel  behaviour.  But 
as  intention,  a  capital  circumflance  in  hum^n  ac- 
tions, is  not  vifible,  it  requires  irefleftion  to  dif- 
cover  their  true  character  :  I  fee  one  delivering 
a  purfe  of  money  to  another,  but  I  can  make 
nothing  of  that  aftion,  till  I  learn  with  what  in» 
tention  the  money  is  given  :  if  it  be  given  to 
difcharge  a  debt,  the  adtion  pleafes  me  in  a  flight 
degree  ;  if  it  be  a  grateful  return,  I  feel  a  ftrong- 
er  emotion  ;  and  the  pleafant  emotion  rifes  to  i 
great  height,  when  it  is  the  intention  of  the  gi- 
€3  iit 
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ver  to  relieve  a  virtuous  family  from  want.  Thus 
actions  are  qualified  by  intention  :  but  they  are 
not  qualified  by  the  event ;  for  an  action  well 
intended  gives  pleafure,  whatever  the  event  be. 
Further,  human  aQ;ions  are  perceived  to  be  right 
er  wrong  ;  and  that  perception  qualifies  the  plea» 
fure  or  pain  that  refults  from  them  *. 

Emotions 

*  In  tracing  our  emotions  and  pafilons  to  their  origin, 
my  firft  thought  was,  that   qualities  and  adions  are  the 
primary  caufes  of  emotions  ;  and  that  thefe  emotions  are 
afterward  expanded  upon  the  being  to  which  thefe  qua* 
lities  and  adions  belong.     But  I  am  now  convinced  that 
this  opinion  is  erroneous.     An  attribute  is  not>  even  ia 
imagination,  feparable  from  the  being  to  which  it  be- 
longs ;  and,  for  that  reafou,  cannot  of  itfelf  be  the  caufe 
of  any   emotion.     We  have,   it  is  true,  no  knowledge  of 
any  being  or  fubftance  but  by  means  of  its  attributes  j 
and  therefore  no  being  can  be  agreeable  to  us  otherwlfe 
Shan  by  their  means.     But  ftiil,  when  an  emotion  is  rai- 
led,  it  is  the  being  itfelfj   as  v/e  apprehend  the  matter, 
that  raifes  the  emotion  ;  and  it  raifes  it  by  means  of  one 
or  other  of  its  attributes.     If  it  be  urged,  That  v;e  can 
in  idea  abftradt  a  quality  from  the  thing  to  which  it  be- 
longs J  it  might  be  anfvvered,  That  fuch  abflradtion  may 
ferve  the  purpofes  of  reafoning,  but  is  too  faint  to  pro- 
duce any  fort  of  emotion.    But  it  is  fufiicient  for  the  pre- 
fent  purpofe  to  anfwer.    That  the  eye  never  abOrads  : 
by  that  organ  we  perceive  things  as  they  really  exift^  and 
never  perceive  a   quality  as  feparated  from  the  fubjeifl. 
Hence  It  muft  be  evident,   that  emotions  are  raifed,  not 
by  qualities  abftra«5lly  coniidered,  but  by  the  fubftanca 
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Emotions  are  raifed  in  us,  not  only  by  the 
qualities  and  anions  of  others,  but  alfo  by  tlieir 
feelings :  I  cannot  behold  a  man  in  diflrefsj 
without  partaking  of  his  pain  j  nor  in  joyj, 
without  partaking  of  his  pleafure. 

The  beings  or  things  above  defcribed,  occa- 
fion  emotions  in  us,  not  only  in  the  original 
furvey,  but  alfo  when  recalled  to  the  memory  in. 
idea :  a  field  laid  out  with  tafle,  is  pleafant  in 
the  recolledlion,  as  well  as  when  under  our  eye  : 
a  generous  adion  defcribed  in  words  or  coloursj 
occafions  a  fenfible  emotion,  as  well  as  wheu 
we  fee  it  performed  j  and  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  diftrefs  of  any  perfon,  our  pain  is  of  the 
fame  kind  with  what  we  felt  when  eye-witnelfes. 
In  a  word,  an  agreeable  or  difagreeable  obje£t 
recalled  to  the  mind  in  idea,  is  the  occalion  of 
a  pleafant  or  painful  emotion,  of  the  fame  kind 
with  that  produced  when  the  obje£t  was  pre- 
fent  :  the  only  difference  is,  that  an  idea  being 
fainter  than  an  original  perception,  the  pleafure 

or  body  fo  and  fo  qualified.  Thus,  a  fpreading  oak  rai- 
fes  a  pleafant  emotion,  by  means  of  its  colour,  figure,' 
umbrage,  &c.  :  it  is  not  the  colour,  ftrifiiy  fpeaking, 
that  produces  the  emotion,  but  the  tree  coloured  :  it  is 
not  the  figure  abftraclly  confidercd  that  produces  the 
emotion,  but  the  tree  of  a  certain  figure.  And  hence, 
by  the  v«ray,  it  appears,  that  the  beauty  of  fuch  a;i  obje>fl 
lis  complex,  refolvable  into  feveral  beauties  more  fimple, 

Q  4  0t 
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or  pain  produced  by  the  former,  is  proportion- 
ably  fainter  than  that  produced  by  the  latter. 

Having  explained  the  nature  of  an  emotion, 
and  mentioned  feveral  caufes  by  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, we  proceed  to  an  obfervation  of  confi- 
derable  importance  in  the  fcience  of  human  na- 
ture, which  is.  That  defire  follows  fome  emo- 
tions, and  not  others.  The  emotions  raifed  by 
a  beautiful  garden,  a  magnificent  building,  or  a 
number  of  fine  faces  in  a  crowded  affembly,  is 
feldom  accompanied  with  defire.  Other  emo- 
tions are  accompanied  with  defire ;  emotions,  for 
example,  raifed  by  human  adions  and  qualities  : 
a  virtuous  adion  raifeth  in  every  fpedator  a  plea- 
fant  emotion,  which  is  commonly  attended  with 
defire  to  reward  the  author  of  the  action :  a  vici- 
ous aftion,  on  the  contrary,  produceth  a  painful 
emotion,  attended  with  defire  to  punifh  the  de- 
linquent. Even  things  inanimate  often  raife  e- 
motions  accompanied  with  defire  :  witnefs  the 
goods  of  fortune,  which  are  objeds  of  defire  aU 
moft  univerfally  ;  and  the  defire,  when  immode- 
rate, obtains  the  name  of  avarice.  The  pieafant 
emotion  produced  in  a  fpedator  by  a  capital  pic- 
ture in  the  poireiTion  of  a  prince,  is  feldom  ac- 
companied with  defire ;  but  if  fuch  a  picture  be 
expofed  to  fale,  defire  of  having  or  poirefTing  is 
the  natural  confequence  of  a  flrong  emotion. 

It  is  a  truth  verified  by  induction,  that  every 
paffion  is  accomp^inied  with  defire  ;  and  if  an 

emotioa 
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emotion  be  fometimes  accompanied  with  defire, 
fometimes  not,  it  comes  to  be  a  material  inqui- 
ry, in  what  refpe£l  a  paffion  differs  from  an 
emotion.     Is  paffion  in  its  nature  or  feeling  di- 
ftinguifhable  from  emotion  ?    I  have  been  apt  to 
think  that  there  mufl  be  fuch  a  diftindion  j  butj 
after  the  ftrifteft  examination,  I  cannot  perceive 
any  :   what  is  love,  for  example,  but  a  pleafant 
emotion  raifed  by  a  fight  or  idea  of  the  beloved 
female,  joined  with  delire  of  enjoyment  ?  in  what 
elfe  confifts  the  paffion  of  refentment,  but  in  a 
painful  emotion  occafioned  by  the  injury,  ac- 
companied with  defire  to  chaftife  the  guilty  per- 
fon  ?     In  general,  as  to  paffion  of  every  kind;, 
we  find  no  more  in  its  compofition,  but  the  par- 
ticulars now  mentioned,  an  emotion  pleafant  or 
painful,   accompanied  with  defire.     What  then 
Ihall  we  fay  ?  Are  pajjion  and  emotion  fynonymous 
terms  ?     That   cannot  be  averred  ;  becaufe  no 
feeling  nor  agitation  of  the  mind  void  of  defire, 
is  termed   a  paffion  ;  and  we  have  difcoveredj 
that  th^re  are  many  emotions  which  pafs  away 
without  raifing  defire  of  any  kind.     How  is  the 
difficulty  to  be  folved  ?     There  appears  to  me 
but  one  folution,  which  I  relifh  the  more,  as  it 
renders  the  dodtrine  of  the  paffions  and  emo- 
tions fimple  and  perfpicuous.     The  folution  fol- 
lows.    An  internal  motion  or  agitation  of  the 
mind,  when  it  paifeth  away  without  defire,  is 
denominated  an  mci/Zcw  ;  when  defire  followsj 

the 
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the  motion  or  agitation  is  denominated  a  paffion, 
A  fine  face,  for  example,  raifeth  in  me  a  plea- 
fant  feeling  :  if  that  feeling  vanifh  without  pro- 
ducing any  effeft,  it  is  in  proper  language  an 
emotion ;  but  if  the  feeling,  by  reiterated  views 
of  the  objeft,  become  fufficiently  ftrong  to  oc- 
cafion  defire,  it  lofes  its  name  of  emotion,  and 
acquires  that  of  paffion.  The  fame  holds  in  all 
the  other  paffions :  the  painful  feeling  raifed  in 
a  fpedator  by  a  flight  injury  done  to  a  ftranger, 
being  accompanied  with  no  defire  of  revenge,  is 
termed  an  emotion ;  but  that  injury  raifeth  in 
the  flranger  a  ftronger  emotion,  which  being 
accompanied  with  defire  of  revenge,  is  a  paflion : 
external  expreflions  of  diftrefs  produce  in  the 
fpe6lator  a  painful  feeling,  which  being  fome- 
times  fo  flight  as  to  pafs  away  without  any  eiFe£t, 
is  an  emotion  j  but  if  the  feeling  be  fo  ftrong  as 
to  prompt  defire  of  afibrding  relief,  it  is  a  paf- 
fion, and  is  termed/*//)' ;  envy  is  emulation  in  ex- 
cefs ;  if  the  exaltation  of  a  competitor  be  barely 
difagreeable,  the  painful  feeling  is  an  emotion  ; 
if  it  produce  defire  to  deprefs  him,  it  is  a  paffion. 
To  prevent  miftakes,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
defire  here  is  taken  in  its  proper  fenfe,  namely, 
that  internal  a(!l:,  which,  by  influencing  the  will, 
makes  us  proceed  to  adlion.  Defire  in  a  lax  fenfe 
refpeds  alfo  adions  and  events  that  depend  not 
on  us,  as  when  I  defire  that  my  friend  may  have 
a  fon  to  reprefent  him,  or  that  my  country  may 

fiourifh 
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flourifh  in  arts  and  fciences :  but  fuch  interna! 
ad  is  more  properly  termed  a  wijh  than  a  defire* 

Having  diftinguifhed  paflion  from  emotion,  we 
proceed  to  confider  paflion  more  at  large,  with  re- 
fped:  efpecially  to  its  power  of  producing  aftion. 

We  have  daily  and  conflant  experience  for 
our  authority,  that  no  man  ever  proceeds  to  ac- 
tion but  by  means  of  an  antecedent  defire  or 
impulfe.  So  well  ellabliflied  is  this  obfervation, 
and  fo  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind,  that  we  can 
icarce  imagine  a  different  fyftem  of  adion :  even 
a  child  will  fay  familiarly.  What  fhould  make 
me  do  this  or  that,  when  I  have  no  defire  to  do 
it  ?  Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  the  ex- 
igence of  action  depends  on  antecedent  defire  ; 
it  follows,  that  where  there  is  no  defire,  there 
can  be  no  adion.  This  opens  another  fhining 
diftinclion  between  emotions  and  paflions.  The 
former,  being  without  defire,  are  in  their  nature 
quiefcent :  the  defire  included  in  the  latter, 
prompts  one  to  ad  in  order  to  fulfil  that  defire, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  gratify  the  paflion. 

The  caufe  of  a  paflTion  is  fufiiciemly  explained 
above :  it  is  that  being  or  thing,  which,  by  rai- 
fing  defire,  converts  an  emotion  into  a  paflion. 
When  we  confider  a  pafljion  with  refped  to  its 
power  of  prompting  adion,  that  fame  being  or 
thing  is  termed  its  object :  a  fine  woman,  for  ex-* 
ample,  raifes  the  paflion  of  love,  which  is  dired- 
^d  to  her  as  its  objed  :  a  man,  by  injuring  me, 
raifes  my  refentmeat,  and  becomes  thereby  the 

ob]e^ 
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objetSt  of  my  refentment.  Thus  the  caufe  of  a 
paffion,  and  its  objeft,  are  the  fame  in  different 
refpe£ts.  An  emotion,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
ing in  its  nature  quiefcent,  and  merely  a  pallive 
feeling,  muft  have  a  caufe  j  but  cannot  be  faid, 
properly  fpeaking,  to  have  an  object. 

The  objefts  of  our  pafTions  may  be  diftinguilh- 
ed  into  two  kinds,  general  and  particular.  A 
man,  a  houfe,  a  garden,  is  a  particular  objed  : 
fame,  efteem,  opulence,  honour,  are  general  ob- 
jefts,  becaufe  each  of  them  comprehends  many 
particulars.  The  paffions  direded  to  general  ob- 
jeds  are  commonly  termed  appetites,  in  contradi^ 
ftindion  to  paffions  directed  to  particular  objedsj 
which  retain  their  proper  name  :  thus  we  fay  an 
appetite  for  fame,  for  glory,  for  conqueil,  for 
riches ;  but  we  fay  the  paffion  of  friendfhip,  of 
love,  of  gratitude,  of  envy,  of  refentment.  And 
there  is  a  material  difference  between  appetites 
and  paffions,  which  makes  it  proper  to  diftinguifli 
them  by  different  names :  the  latter  have  no  ex- 
iftence  till  a  proper  obje£t  be  prefented ;  where- 
as the  former  exift  firft,  and  then  are  direded  to 
an  objeft  t  a  paffion  comes  after  its  obje<5l  j  ari 
appetite  goes  before  it,  which  is  obvious  in  the 
appetites  of  hunger,  thrift,  and  animal  love,  and 
is  the  fame  in  the  other  appetites  above  mentioned. 
'  By  an  objed  fo  powerful  as  to  make  a  deep 
impreffion,  the  mind  is  inflamed,  and  hurried  to 
adion  with  a  ftrong  impulfe-  Where  the  object  is 
lefs  powerful,  fo  as  not  to  inflame  the  mind,  no- 
thing 
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thing  is  felt  but  defire  without  any  fenfible  per- 
turbation. The  principle  of  duty  affords  one 
inftance :  the  defire  generated  by  an  objed  of 
duty,  being  commonly  moderate,  moves  us  to 
act  calmly,  without  any  violent  impulfe  ;  but  if 
the  mind  happen  to  be  inflamed  with  the  im«s 
portance  of  the  object,  in  that  cafe  defire  of  do- 
ing our  duty  becomes  a  warm  paffion. 

The  actions  of  brute  creatures  are  generally 
directed  by  inftin£t,  meaning  blind  impulfe  or 
de|ire,  without  any  view  to  confequences.  Man 
is  framed  to  be  governed  by  reafon  :  he  common- 
ly aG:s  with  deliberation,  in  order  to  bring  about 
fpme  d^firable  end  ;  and  in  that  cafe  his  adions 
are  means  employed  to  bring  about  the  end  de- 
fired  :  thus  I  give  charity  in  order  to  relieve  a 
perfon  from  want :  I  perform  a  grateful  adion 
as  a  duty  incumbent  on  rae  :  and  I  fight  for  my 
country  in  order  to  repel  its  enemies.  At  the 
fame  time,  there  are  human  actions  that  are  not 
governed  by  reafon,  nor  are  done  with  any  view 
to  confequences.  Infants,  like  brutes,  are  moft- 
]y  governed  by  inftindt,  without  the  lealt  view 
to  any  end,  good  or  ill.  And  even  adult  perfons 
ad  fometimes  inftindively  :  thus  one  in  extreme 
hunger  fnatches  at  food,  without  the  flighted 
confideration  whether  it  be  falutary  :  avarice 
prompts  to  accumulate  wealth,  without  the  leaft 
view  of  ufej  and  thereby  abfurdly  converts 
means  into  an  end :  and  animal  love  often  hurries 
to  fruition,  without  a  thought  even  of  gratification. 
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A  palTion  when  it  flames  fo  high  as  to  impel  us 
to  a£t  blindly  without  any  view  to  confequences, 
good  or  ill,  may  in  that  ftate  be  termed  injiinc- 
five  ;  and  when  it  is  fo  moderate  as  to  admit 
reafon,  and  to  prompt  anions  with  a  view  to  an 
end,  it  may  in  that  ftate  be  termed  deliberative. 

With  refpeQ;  to  actions  exerted  as  means  to  an 
end,  defire  to  bring  about  the  end  is  what  deter- 
mines one  to  exert  the  adion  j  and  defire  confi- 
dered  in  that  view  is  termed  a  ?}wtive  :  thus  the 
fame  mental  ad  that  is  termed  defire  with  refped 
to  an  end  in  view,  is  termed  a  motive  with  refped 
to  its  power  of  determining  one  to  ad.  Inftinc- 
tive  adions  have  a  caufe,  namely,  the  impulfe 
of  the  pafiion  j  but  they  cannot  be  faid  to  have 
a  motive,  becaufe  they  are  not  done  with  any 
view  to  confequences. 

We  learn  from  experience,  that  the  gratifica- 
tion of  defire  is  pleafant ;  and  the  forefight  of 
that  pieafure  becomes  often  an  additional  motive 
for  ading.  Thus  a  child  eats  by  the  mere  im- 
pulfe of  hunger :  a  young  man  thinks  of  the 
pieafure  of  gratification,  which  being  a  motive  for 
him  to  eat,  fortifies  the  original  impulfe  :  and  a 
man  farther  advanced  in  life,  hath  the  additional 
motive,  that  it  will  contribute  to  his  health  *. 

*  One  exception  there  is,  and  that  is  remorfe,  when  it 
is  fo  violent  as  to  make  a  man  defire  to  punifla  himfelf. 
The  gratification  here  is  far  from  being  pleafant.  See 
p.  188.  of  this  volume.  But  a  fmgle  exception,  inflead  of 
overmrning  a  general  rule,  is  rather  a  conflnnation  of  it. 

Froni 
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From  thefe  premifles,  it  Is  eafy  to  determine 
with  accuracy,  what  paffions  and  actions  are  fel- 
fifii,  what  focial.  It  is  the  end  in  view  that  af- 
certains  the  clafs  to  which  they  belong  :  where 
the  end  in  view  is  my  own  good,  they  are  fel- 
filh  ;  where  the  end  in  view  is  the  g©od  of  ano- 
ther, they  are  focial.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in- 
ilindive  adions,  where  we  a<3:  blindly  and  mere- 
ly by  impulfe,  cannot  be  reckoned  either  focial 
or  felfiih  :  thus  eating,  when  prompted  by  an  im- 
pulfe merely  of  nature,  is  neither  focial  nor  fel- 
fifli ;  but  add  a  motives  that  it  will  contribute  to 
my  pleafure  or  my  health,  and  it  becomes  in  a 
meafure  felfifh.  On  the  other  hand,  when  affec- 
tion moves  me  to  exert  an  adion  to  the  end  fole- 
ly  of  advancing  my  friend's  happinefs,  without 
regard  to  my  own  gratification,  the  a£tion  is  juft- 
ly  denominSitQd /octal ;  and  fo  is  alfo  the  affec- 
tion that  is  its  caufe  :  if  another  motive  be  ad- 
ded, that  gratifying  the  affeftion  will  alfo  contri- 
bute to  my  own  happinefs,  the  aQion  becomes 
partly  felfiih.  If  charity  be  given  with  the  (ingle 
view  of  relieving  a  perfon  from  diftrefs,  the  ac- 
tion is  purely  focial ;  but  if  it  be  partly  in  view 
to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  a  virtuous  aft,  the  adion 
is  fo  far  felfiih  *.     Animal   love  when  carried 

into 

*  A  felfifli  motive  proceeding  from  a  focial  principle, 
fuch  as  that  mentioned,  is  the  mod  refpeilable  of  all  fei- 
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into  aftion  by  natural  impulfe  fingly,  is  neither 
fecial  nor  felfiih  :  when  exerted  with  a  view  to 
gratification,  it  is  felfifli :  when  the  motive  of 
giving  pleafure  to  its  objeft  is  fuperadded,  it  is 
partly  focial,  partly  felfifh.  A  juft  action,  when 
prompted  by  the  principle  of  duty  folely,  is  nei- 
ther focial  nor  felfifli.  When  I  perform  an  a£b 
of  juflice  with  a  view  to  the  pleafure  of  gratifi- 
cation, the  aftion  is  felfifh  :  I  pay  debt  for  my 
own  fake,  not  with  a  view  to  benefit  my  creditor. 
But  fuppofe  the  money  has  been  advanced  by  a 
friend  without  interefl,  purely  to  oblige  me :  in 
that  cafe,  together  with  the  motive  of  gratifica- 
tion, there  arifes  a  motive  of  gratitude,  which 
refpedls  the  creditor  folely,  and  prompts  me  to 
adl  in  order  to  do  him  good  j  and  the  a<Sion 
is  partly  focial,  partly  felfifh.  Suppofe  again 
I  meet  with  a  furprifmg  and  unexpeded 
ad;  of  generofity,  that  infpires  me  with  love 
to  my  benefaftor,  and  the  utmofl  gratitude: 
I  burn  to  do  him  good  :  he  is  the  fole 
objed  of  my  defire  5  and  my  own  pleafure 
in  gratifying  the  defire,  vanifheth  out  of  fight : 
in   this    cafe,   the   adion  I  perform  is  purely 

ilfh  motives.  To  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  a  virtuous  ac- 
tion, one  muft  be  virtuous  ;  and  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of 
a  charitable  aflion,  one  muft  think  charity  laudable  at_ 
leaft,  if  not  a  duty.  It  Is  otherwife  where  a  man  gives 
charity  merely  for  the  fake  of  oftentation  ;  for  this  he 
may  do  -vyithout  having  any  pity  or.  benevolence  in  his 
temper, 

fociaL 
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focial.  Thus  ft  happens,  that  when  a  focia! 
motive  becomes  ftrong,  the  adlion  is  exerted 
with  a  view  fmgly  to  the  obje6l  of  the  paffion, 
and  felf  never  comes  in  view.  The  fame  effeft 
of  flifling  felfifh  motives,  is  equally  remarkable 
in  other  paffions  that  are  in  no  view  focial.  An 
aftion,  for  example,  done  to  gratify  my  ambi- 
tious views,  is  felfifli ;  but  if  my  ambition  be- 
come headftrong,  and  blindly  impel  me  to  ac- 
tion, the  action  is  neither  feififli  nor  focial.  A 
flight  degree  of  refentment,  where  my  chief 
view  in  acting  is  the  pleafure  arifmg  to  myfelf 
from  gratifying  the  paffion,  is  juftly  denomina- 
ted felfilh  :  where  revenge  flames  fo  high  a? 
to  have  no  other  aim  but  the  deftru6lion  of  its 
objeft,  it  is  no  longer  felfilh  ;  but,  in  oppofition 
to  a  focial  paffion,  may  be  termed  di//ocial*. 

When  this  analyfis  of  human  nature  is  con- 
fidered,  not  one  article  of  which  can  with  truth 
be  controverted,  there  is  reafon  to  be  furprifed 
at  the  blindnefs  of  fome  philofophers,  who,  by 
dark  and  confufed  notions,  are  led  to  deny  all 

*  This  word,   hitherto  not   in   ufe,   fcerr.s   to  fulfil  ali 

that  is  re(|uired  by  Demetrius  Phalereus  {Of  Elocution^ 
feCl.  96,)    in  coining  a  nev/  word  :    firfl,  that  it  be  perfpi- 

cuous  ;  and  next,  that  it  be  in  the  tone  of  the  lanfiiaEre  ; 
,  that  we  may  not,  fays  cur  author,   introduce  among  the 

Grecian  vocables,  v/ords  that  found  like  thofe  of  Phrygia 

or  Scythia. 

Vol,  I,  B  motives 
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motives  to  adlion  but  what  arife  from  felf-love. 
Man,  for  aug.ht  appears,  might  pofiibly  h-ave 
been  fo  framed,  as  to  be  fufceptible  of  no  paf- 
fions  but  what  have  felf  for  their  object :  but 
man  thus  framed,  would  be  ill  fitted  for  fociety: 
his  conftitution,  partly  felfifh,  partly  focial,  fits 
him  much  better  for  his  prefent  fituation  *. 

Of  felf,  every  one  hath  a  direct  perception  ;  of 
other  things  we  have  no  knowledge  but  by 
means  of  their  attributes  :  and  hence  it  is,  that 
of  felf  the  perception  is  more  lively  than  of  any 
other  thing.  Self  is  an  agreeabk  obje£t ;  and, 
for  the  reafon  now  given,  miift  be  more  agr>ee- 
able  thaii  any  other  obje6l.  Is  this  fufficient  to 
account  for  the  prevalence  of  felf-love  ? 

In  the  foregoing  part  of  this  chapter  it  is  fug- 
geded,  that  fome  circumftances'  make  beings  or 
things  fit  obje6ts  for  defire,  others  not.  This  hint 
ought  to  be  purfu€d.     It  is  a.  truth  afcertained 

*  As  the  benevolence  of  many  human  av?iions  is  be- 
yond the  poffibility  of  doubt,  the  argument  commonly 
infifted  on  for  reconciling  fuch  adions  to  the  felnfii  fyf- 
tem,  is,  that  the  only  motive  I  can  have  to  perform  a  be- 
nevolent adion,  or  an  aflion  of  any  kind,  is  the  pleafure 
that  it  affords  me.  So  much  then  is  yielded,  that  we  are 
pleafed  when  we  do  good  to  others  :  which  is  a  fair  ad- 
miffion  of  the  principle  of  benevolence  ;  for  vl^ithout  that 
principle,  what  pleafure  could  one  have  in  doing  good  to 
others  ?  And  admitting  a  principle  of  benevolence,  why 
may  it  not  be  a  motive  to  adion,  as  well  as  felSfhnefs  is, 
or  any  other  principle  ? 
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by  univerfal  experience,  that  a  thing  which  in 
our  apprehenfion  is  beyond  reach,  never  is  the 
object  of  defire  ;  no  man,  in  his  right  fenfes,  de- 
fires  to  walk  on  the  clouds,  or  to  defcend  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth  :  we  may  amufe  ourfelves  in 
a  reverie,  with  building  caftles  in  the  air,  and 
wifhing  for  what  can  never  happen  5  but  fuch 
things  never  move  defire.  And  indeed  a  defire 
to  do  what  we  are  fenfible  is  beyond  our  power, 
would  be  altogether  abfurd.  In  the  next  place, 
though  the  difficulty  of  attainment  with  refped 
to  things  within  reach,  often  inflames  defire  5 
yet,  where  the  profpeft  of  attainment  is  faint, 
and  the  event  extremely  uncertain,  the  objeclj 
however  agreeable,  feldom  raifeth  any  flrong 
defire  :  thus  beauty,  or  any  other  good  quality, 
in  a  woman  of  rank,  feldom  raifes  love  in  a 
man  greatly  her  inferior.  In  the  third  place, 
different  objects,  equally  within  reach,  raife  e- 
motions  in  different  degrees  ;  and  when  defire 
accompanies  any  of  thefe  emotions,  its  flrength, 
as  is  natural,  is  proportioned  to  that  of  its  caufe. 
Hei^e  the  remarkable  difference  among  defires 
dir^fted  to  beings  inanimate,  animate,  and  ra- 
tion^-: ihe  emotion  caufed  by  a  rational  beingj 
is  out  of  meafure  flronger  than  any  caufed  by 
an  animal  without  reafon  ;  and  an  emotion  rai- 
fed  by  fuch  an  animal,  is  flronger  than  what  is 
caufed  by  any  thing  inanimate.  There  is  a  fe- 
parate  reafon  why  defire  of  which  a  fationaf 
being  is  the  object,  fhould  be  the  ftrongeft :  our 
D  2  defiFes 
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defires  fwell  by  partial  gratification  ;  and  the 
means  we  have  of  gratifying  defire,  by  bene- 
fiting or  harming  a  rational  being,  are  witkout 
end  :  defire  direfted  to  an  inanimate  being, 
fufceptible  neither  of  pleafure  nor  pain,  is  not 
capable  of  a  higher  gratification  than  that  of  ac- 
quiring the  property.  Hence  it  is,  that  though 
every  emotion  accompanied  with  defire,  is  ftriO;- 
ly  fpeaking  a  paflion  ;  yet  commonly  none  of 
thefe  are  denominated  paffions,  but  where  a  fen- 
fible  being,  capable  of  pleafure  and  pain,  is  the 
objed. 

SEC     T.         IL 

Power  of  Sounds  to  raife  Emotions  and  PaJJions. 

PON  a  review,  I  find  the  foregoing  fedion 
almofl  wholly  employed  upon  emotions 
and  paflions  raifed  by  objefts  of  fight,  though 
they  are  alfo  raifed  by  objefts  of  hearing.  As 
this  happened  without  intention,  merely  becaufe 
fuch  objects  are  familiar  above  others,  I  find  it 
proper  to  add  a  fliort  fe«Elion  upon  the  power  of 
founds  to  raife  emotions  and  paflions. 

I  begin  with  comparing  founds  and  vifible  ob- 
jeds  with  refpecl  to  their  influence  upon  the 
mind.  It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  of  all 
external  objeds,  rational  beings,  efpecially  of 
our  own  fpecies,  have  the  moft:  powerful  influ- 
ence in  raifing  emotions  and  paflions  j  and,  as 

fpeech 
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fpeech  is  the  mofl:  powerful  of  all  the  means  by 
which  one  human  being  can  difplay  itfelf  to  an- 
other, the  objects  of  the  eye  muft  fo  far  yield 
preference  to  thofe  of  the  ear.  With  refpe6l  to 
inanimate  objeds  of  fight,  founds  may  be  fo 
contrived  as  to  raife  both  terror  and  mirth  be- 
yond what  can  be  done  by  any  fuch  objedl, 
Mufic  has  a  commanding  influence  over  the 
mind,  efpecially  in  conjundion  with  words.  Ob- 
jects of  fight  may  indeed  contribute  to  the  fame 
end,  but  more  faintly ;  as  where  a  love-poem  is 
rehearfed  in  a  fhady  grove,  or  on  the  bank  of  a 
purling  flream.  But  founds,  which  are  vaftly 
more  du£tile  and  various,  readily  accompany  all 
the  fecial  affedions  expreffed  in  a  poem,  efpeci- 
ally  emotions  of  love  and  pity, 

Mufic  having  at  command  a  great  variety  of 
emotions,  may,  like  many  objeds  of  fight,  be 
made  to  promote  luxury  and  effeminacy  ;  of 
which  we  have  inftances  without  number,  efpe- 
cially  in  vocal  mufic.  But,  with  refpeft  to  its 
pure  and  refined  pleafures,  mufic  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  gardening  and  architedure,  her  filter- 
arts,  in  humanizing  and  polifliing  the  mind  *  ; 
of  which  none  can  doubt  who  have  fek  the 
charms  of  mufic.  But,  if  authority  be  requi^ 
red,  the  following  paffage  from  a  grave  hiftori- 
an,  eminent  for  folidity  of  judgment,  muH  have 
the  greatell  weight.  Poiybius,  fpealdng  of  the 
people   of  Cynaetha,    an  Arcadian  tribe,  has 

*  Sss  Chapter  24. 

D  'I  the 
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the  Ibllowing  train  of  reflexions.  "  As  the 
*^  Arcadians  have  always  been  celebrated  for 
"  their  piety,  humanity,  and  hofpitality,  we  are 
^'  naturally  led  to  inquire,  how  it  has  happened 
^''  that  the  Cynsetheans  are  diftinguifhed  from  the 
*'  other  Arcadians,  by  favage  manners,  wicked- 
^'  nefs,  and  cruelty.  I  can  attribute  this  differ- 
^'  ence  to  no  other  caufe,  but  a  total  negled  a- 
•'  mong  the  people  of  Cynsetha,  of  an  inflitution 
*'  eftablifhed  among  the  ancient  Arcadians  with  a 
"  nice  regard  to  their  manners  and  their  climate  : 
"  I  mean  the  difcipline  and  exercife  of  that  ge- 
"  nuine  and  perfeft  mufic,  wjiich  is  ufeful  in 
"  every  ftate,  but  neccffary  to  the  Arcadians  ; 
"  whofe  manners,  originally  rigid  and  auftere, 
**^  made  it  of  the  greateft  importance  to  incorpo- 
*'  rate  this  art  into  the  very  elTence  of  their  go- 
*^  vernment.  All  men  know  that,  in  Arcadia, 
"  the  children  are  early  taught  to  perform  hymns 
^'  and  fongs  compofed  in  honour  of  their  gods 
*'  and  heroes  ;  and  that,  when  they  have  learned 
"  the  mufic  of  Timotheus  and  Philoxenus,  they 
"  aifemble  yearly  in  the  public  theatres,  dancing 
f*  with  emulation  to  the  found  of  flutes,  and  ad:- 
*'  ing  in  games  adapted  to  their  tender  years. 
"  The  Arcadians,  even  in  their  private  feafts, 
"  never  employ  hirelings,  but  each  man  fings  in 
V-  his  turn»  They  are  alio  taught  all  the  military 
^'  {leps  and  motions  to  the  found  of  infl:ruments, 
^^  which  they  perform  yearly  in  the  theatres,  at 
i^  the  public  charge.     To  me  it  is  evident,  that 

<*  thefe 
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"  thefe  folemnities  were  introduced,  not  for  idle 

"  .pleafure,  but  to  foften  the  rough  and  ftubborn 

"  temper  of  the   Arcadians,   occafioned  by  the 

*'  coldnefs  of  a  high  country.     But  the  Cynae- 

"  theans,  neglefting  thefe  arts,  have  become  fo 

"  fierce  and  favage,  that  there  is  not  another  city 

"  in  Greece  fo    remarkable  for  frequent  and 

"  great  enormities.     This   confideration  ought 

"  to  engage  the  Arcadians  never  to  relax  in  a- 

"  ny   degree,    their   mufical  difcipline  ;  and  it 

"  ought  to  open  the   eyes   of  the  Cynsetheans^ 

"  and  make  them  fenfible  of  what  importance  it 

"  would  be  to  reftore  mulic  to  their  city,  and 

*^  every   difcipline   that  may  foften  their  man- 

*'  ners  ;  for   otherwife  they  can  never  hope  to 

"  fubdue  their  brutal  ferocity  V 

No  one  will  be  furprifed  to  hear  fuch  inHu- 
ence  attributed  to  mufic,  when,  with  refped:  to 
another  of  the  fine  arts,  he  finds  a  living  in- 
ftance  of  an  influence  no  lefs  powerful.  It  is 
unhappily  indeed  the  reverfe  of  the  former  ;  for 
it  has  done  more  mifchief  by  corrupting  Britifh 
manners,  than  mufic  ever  did  good  by  purifying 
tbofe  of  Arcadia. 

The  licentious  court  of  Charles  II.  among  its 
many  diforders,  engendered  a  peft,  the  virulence 
of  which  fubfifts  to  this  day.  The  Englifli  co- 
medy, copying  the  manners  of  the  court,  became 
abominably  licentious  j  and  continues  fo  v/ith  ve- 

*  Polybius,  lib.  4.  cap.  3. 

D4  fy 
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ry  little  foftening.  It  is  there  an  eftablilhed  rule, 
to  deck  out  the  chief  characters  with  every  vice 
in  fafliion,  however  grofs.  But,  as  fuch  charac- 
ters viewed  in  a  true  light  would  be  difguftful, 
care  is  taken  to  difguife  their  deformity  under 
the  embellifliments  of  wit,  fprightlinefs,  and 
good  humour,  which  in  mixed  company  makes 
a  capital  figure.  It  requires  not  much  thought  to 
difcover  the  poifonous  influence  of  fuch  plays. 
A  young  man  of  figure,  emancipated  at  laft 
from  the  feverity  and  reftraint  of  a  college- edu- 
cation, repairs  to  the  capital  difpofed  to  every 
fort  of  excefs.  The  playhoufe  becomes  his  fa- 
vourite amufement }  and  he  is  enchanted  with 
the  gaiety  and  fplendour  of  the  chief  perfona- 
ges.  The  difgufl  which  vice  gives  him  at  firff, 
foon  v/ears  off,  to  make  way  for  new  notions, 
more  liberal  in  his  opinion  j  by  which  a  fove- 
reign  contempt  of  religion,  and  a  declared  war 
upon  the  chaftity  of  wives,  maids,  and  widows, 
are  converted  from  being  infamous  vices  to  be 
falliionable  virtues.  The  infedion  fpreads  gra- 
dually through  all  ranks,  and  becomes  univerfal. 
How  gladly  would  I  liften  to  any  one  who  fliould 
undertake  to  prove,  that  what  I  have  been  defcri- 
bing  is  chimerical !  but  the  dilTolutenefs  of  our 
young  men  of  birth  will  not  fuffer  me  to  doubt 
of  its  reality.  Sir  Harry  Wildair  has  completed 
many  a  rake;  and  in  the  Siffpicious  Hitjljcind,  Ran- 
ger, the  .humble  imitator  of  Sir  Harry,  has  had 
no  flight  influence  in  fpreading  that  chara6ler. 

What 
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What  woman  tindured  with  the  playhoufe-mo- 
rals,  would  not  be  the  jTprightly,  the  witty,  tho' 
diflblute  Lady  Townly,  rather  than  the  cold,  the 
fober,  though  virtuous  Lady  Grace  ?  How  odi- 
ous ought  writers  to  be  who  thus  employ  the 
talents  they  have  from  their  Maker  moft  traitor- 
ouily  againfl  himfelf,  by  endeavouring  to  corrupt 
and  disfigure  his  creatures !  If  the  comedies  of 
Congreve  did  not  rack  him  with  rcmorfe  in  his 
lafl:  moments,  he  muil  have  been  loll  to  all  fenfe 
of  virtue.  Nor  will  it  afford  any  excufe  to  fuch 
writers,  that  their  comedies  are  entertaining ; 
unlefs  it  could  be  maintained,  that  wit  and 
fprightlinefs  are  better  fuited  to  a  vicious  than  a 
virtuous  charafter.  It  would  grieve  me  to  think 
fo  J  and  the  direft  contrary  is  exemplified  in  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Wind/or,  where  we  are  highly 
entertained  with  the  conduct  of  two  ladies,  not 
more  remarkable  for  mirth  and  fpirit  than  for 
the  ftridteft  purity  of  manners. 


SECT.        Ilf. 

Caufes  of  the  Emotions  of  foj  and  Sorrow, 

THIS  fubjedl  was  purpofely  referved  for  a  fe- 
parate  fedion,  becaufe  it  could  not,  with 
perfpicuity,  be  handled  under  the  general  head. 
An  emotion  accompanied  with  defire  is  termed 
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n  pafflon  ;  and  when  the  defire  is  fulfilled,  the 
paflion  is  faid  to  be  gratified.  Now,  the  grati- 
fication of  every  paflion  muft  be  pleafant  ;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  natural,  than  that  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  any  wifh  or  defire  fhould  affed: 
us  with  joy  :  I  know  of  no  exception  but  v/hen 
a  man  ftung  with  remorfe  defires  to  chaftife  and 
punifh  himfelf.  The  joy  of  gratification  is  pro- 
perly called  an  emotion;  becaufe  it  makes  us 
happy  in  our  prefent  fituation,  and  is  ultimate 
in  its  nature,  not  having  a  tendency  to  any 
thing  beyond.  On  the  other  hand,  forrow  muft 
be  the  refult  of  an  event  contrary  to  what  we 
defire  ;  for  if  the  accomplifhment  of  defire  pro- 
duce joy,  it  is  equally  natural  that  difappoint- 
rnent  (hould  produce  forrow. 

An  event,  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  that  falls 
out  by  accident,  without  being  forefeen  or 
thought  of,  and  which  therefore  could  not  be 
the  obje^l:  of  defire,  raifeth  an  emotion  of  the 
fame  kind  with  that  now  mentioned ;  but  the 
caufe  muft  be  different ;  for  there  can  be  no 
gratification  where  there  is  no  defire.    We  have 

a 

not  however  far  to  feek  for  a  caufe  :  it  is  invol- 
ved in  the  nature  of  man,  that  he  cannot  be  in- 
different to  an  event  that  concerns  him  or  any 
of  his  connexions ;  if  it  be  fortunate,  it  gives 
liim  joy  ;  if  unfortunate,  it  gives  him  forrow. 

In  no  fituation  doth  joy  rife  to  a  greater 
height,  than  upon  the  removal  of  any  violent 
(diftrefs  of  mind  or  body  j  and  in  no  fituation 

doth 
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doth  forrow  rife  to  a  greater  height,  than  upon 
the  removal  of  what  makes  tis  happy.  The  fen- 
fibility  of  our  nature  ferves  in  part  to  account 
for  thefe  effeds.  Other  caufes  concur.  One 
is,  that  violent  diftrefs  always  raifes  an  anxious 
defire  to  be  free  from  it ;  and  therefore  its  rc^ 
moval  is  a  high  gratification  :  nor  can  we  be  pof- 
feffed  of  any  thing  that  makes  us  happy,  with- 
out wilhing  its  continuance ;  and  therefore  its  re- 
moval, by  crofling  our  wifhes,  mull  create  for- 
row. The  principle  of  contrail  is  another  caufe  : 
an  emotion  of  joy  arifing  upon  the  removal  of 
pain,  is  inqreafed  by  contraft  when  we  reflect 
upon  our  former  diftrefs :  an  emotion  of  for- 
row, upon  being  deprived  of  any  good,  is  in- 
creafed  by  contrail  when  we  reflect  upon  our 
former  happinefs  : 

Joffier.  There's  not  a  wretch  that  lives  on  com* 
men  charity, 
But's  happier  than  me.     For  I  have  known 
The  lufcious  fweets  of  plenty  :  every  night 
Have  flept  with  foft  content  about  my  head. 
And  never  wak'd  but  to  a  joyful  morning. 
Yet  now  muft  fall  Hke  a  full  ear  of  corn, 
Whofe  blolTom  'fcap'd,  yet's  withered  in  the  ripening. 
Venice  Preferv'd,  aB  i.fc.  i. 

It  hath  always  been  reckoned  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  extreme  pleafure  that  follows  a 
cefTation  of  bodily  pain  ;  as  when  one  is  relie- 
ved from  the  rack,  or  from  a  tiolent  fit  of  the 

ilone. 
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ftone.  What  is  faid  explains  this  difficulty,  in 
the  eafieft  and  fimplefl  manner  :  ceffation  of 
bodily  pain  is  not  of  itfelf  a  pleafure,  for  a  «o«- 
em  or  a  negative  can  neither  give  pleafure  nor 
pain  ;  but  man  is  fo  framed  by  nature  as  to  re- 
joice when  he  is  eafed  of  pain,  as  well  as  to  be 
forrowful  when  deprived  of  any  enjoyment.  This 
branch  of  our  conftitution  is  chiefly  the  caufe  of 
the  pleafure.  The  gratification  of  defire  comes 
in  as  an  accelTory  caufe  :  and  contrail  joins  its 
force,  by  increafing  the  fenfe  of  our  prefent  hap- 
pinefs.  In  the  cafe  of  an  acute  pain,  a  peculiar 
circumftance  contributes  its  part :  the  brifk  cir- 
culation of  the  animal  fpirits  occafioned  by  acute 
pain,  continues  after  the  pain  is  gone,  and  pro- 
duceth  a  very  pleafant  emotion.  Sicknefs  hath 
not  that  effed,  becaufe  it  is  always  attended 
with  a  depreflion  of  fpirits. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  gradual  diminution  of 
acute  pain,  occafions  a  mixt  emotion,  partly 
pleafant,  partly  painful  :  the  partial  diminution 
produceth  joy  in  proportion  ;  but  the  remaining 
pain  balanceth  the  joy.  This  mixt  emotion, 
however,  hath  no  long  endurance  j  for  the  joy 
that  arifeth  upon  the  diminution  of  pain,  foon 
vanifceth,  and  leaveth  in  the  undifturbed  pof- 
fefiion,  that  degree  of  pain  v/hich  remains. 

What  is  above  obferved  about  bodily  pain,  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  diftrelTes  of  the  mind  ; 
and  accordingly  it  is  a  common  artifice,  to  pre- 
pare 
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pare  us  for  the  reception  of  good  news  by  alarm* 
ins:  our  fears. 


SECT.        IV. 

Sympathetic  Emotion  of  Virtue^  and  its  caufe^ 

^NE  feeling  there  is  that  merits  a  deliberate 
view,  for  its  fingularity  as  well  as  utility* 
Whether  to  call  it  an  emotion  or  a  paffion,  feenis 
uncertain :  the  former  it  can  fcarce  be,  becaufe 
it  involves  defire  \  the  latter  it  can  fcarce  be, 
becaufe  it  has  no  objed.     But  this  feeling,  and 
its  nature,  will  be  beft  underftood  from  exam- 
ples.    A  fignal  ad  of  gratitude  produceth  in  the 
fpedator  or  reader,  not  only  love  or  efteem  fot 
the  author,  but  alfo  a  feparate  feeling,   being  a 
vague  feeling  of  gratitude  without  an  objed  ;  a 
feeling,  however,   that  difpofes  the  fpedator  or 
reader  to  ads  of  gratitude,   more  than  upon  an 
ordinary  occafion.     This   feeling  is  overlooked 
by  writers  upon  ethics  ;  but  a  man  may  be  con- 
vinced of  its  reality,  by  attentively  watching  his 
own  heart  when  he  thinks  warmly  of  any  fignal 
ad  of  gratitude  :  he  will  be  confcious  of  the 
feeling,  as  diftind  from  the  efteem  or  admira- 
tion he  has  for  the  grateful  perfon.    The  feeling 
is  fmgular  in  the  following  refped,  that  it  is  ac- 
companied  with  a  defire  to  perform  ads  of  gra- 
titude, without,  having  any  objed  5  though  in 

that 
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that  ftate,  the  mind,  wonderfully  bent  on  an  ob- 
jeO:,  neglefts  no  opportunity  to  vent  itfelf :  any 
ad:  of  kindnefs  or  good-will  that  would  pafs 
unregarded  upon  another  occafion,  is  greedily 
feized  ;  and  the  vague  feeling  is  converted  into 
a  real  pafiion  of  gratitude  :  in  fuch  a  ftate,  fa- 
vours are  returned  double. 

In  like  manner,  a  courageous  a£lion  produ- 
ceth  in  a  fpedator  the  pallion  of  admiration  di- 
re£ted  to  the  author  :  and  befide  this  well-known 
pafiion,  a  feparate  feeling  is  raifed  in  the  fpe£ta- 
tor  ;  which  may  be  called  an  emotion  of  courage  ; 
becaufe,  while  under  its  influence,  he  is  confci- 
ous  of  a  boldnefs  and  intrepidity  beyond  what 
is  ufual,  and  longs  for  proper  objeds  upon 
which  to  exert  this  emotion : 

Spumantemque  dari,  pecora  inter  inertia,  votis 
Optat  aprum,  aut  fulvum  defcendere  monte  leonem. 

^ne'id.  iv.  158. 

Non  altramente  il  tauro,  oue  I'irriti 
Gelofo  amor  con  ftimoli  pungenti, 
Horribilmente  mugge,  e  co'muggiti 
Gli  fpirti  in  fe  rifueglia,  e  Tire  ardenti  : 
E'l  corno  aguzza  a  i  tronchi,  e  par  ch'  inuiti 
Con  vani  colpi  a'la  battaglia  i  venti. 

Taffof  canto  '].Ji.  55. 

So  full  of  valour  that  they  fraote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces. 

Tempejl^  aH  4.  fc\  4. 

The 
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The  emotions  raifed  by  mufic  independeat  of 
words,  muft  be  all  of  this  nature  :  courage  rou- 
fed  by  martial  mufic  performed  upon  inftru- 
ments  without  a  voice,  cannot  be  directed  to 
any  ob]e6t  j  nor  can  grief  or  pity  raifed  by  me- 
lancholy mufic  of  the  fame  kind  have  an  objedt. 

For  another  example,  let  us  figure  fome  grand 
and  heroic  a6tion,  highly  agreeable  to  the  fpec- 
tator  :  befide  veneration  for  the  author,  the 
fpedator  feels  in  himfelf  an  unufual  dignity  of 
charader,  which  difpofeth  him  to  great  and 
noble  adions :  and  herein  chiefly  confifts  the 
extreme  delight  every  one  hath  in  the  hiftories 
of  conquerors  and  heroes. 

This  fmgular  feeling,  which  may  be  termed 
tbe Sympathetic  e??iotion  of  virtue,  refembles,  in 
one  refpedt,  the  well-known  appetites  that  lead 
to  the  propagation  and  prefervation  of  the  fpe- 
cies.  The  apetites  of  hunger,  thirft,  and  ani- 
mal love,  arife  in  the  mind  before  they  are  di- 
reded  to  any  obje£t ;  and  in  no  cafe  whatever 
is  the  mind  more  folicitous  for  a  proper  objed, 
that  when  under  the  influence  of  any  of  thefe 
appetites. 

The  feeling  I  have  endeavoured  to  unfold, 
may  well  be  termed  the  fympathetic  emotion  of 
virtue  ;  for  it  is  raifed  in  a  fpedator,  or  in  a 
reader,  by  virtuous  actions  of  every  kind,  and 
by  no  other  fort.  When  we  contemplate  a 
virtuous  adion,  which  fails  not  to  prompt  our 

love, 
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love  for  the  author,  our  propenfity  at  the  fame 
time  to  fuch  adions  is  fo  much  enlivened,  as  to 
become  for  a  time  an  adlual  emotion.  But  no 
man  hath  a  propenfity  to  vice  as  fuch  :  on  the 
contrary,  a  wicked  deed  difgulls  him,  and 
makes  him  abhor  the  author  ;  and  this  abhor- 
rence is  a  ftrong  antidote  againft  vice,  as  long 
as  any  impreilion  remains  of  the  wicked  action. 
In  a  rough  road,  a  halt  to  view  a  fine  coun- 
try is  refrefhing  ;  and  here  a  delightful  profpe6t: 
opens  upon  us.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  ob- 
ferve  what  incitements  there  are  to  virtue  in  the 
human  frame:  juftice  is  perceived  to  be  our 
duty  ;  and  it  is  guarded  by  natural  punifli- 
ments,  from  which  the  guilty  never  efcape  :  to 
perform  noble  and  generous  aftions,  a  warm 
fenfe  of  their  dignity  and  fuperior  excellence  is 
a  mod  efficacious  incitement  *.  And  to  leave 
virtue  in  no  quarter  unfupported,  here  is  un- 
folded an  admirable  contrivance,  by  which  good 
example  commands  the  heart,  and  adds  to  vir- 
tue the  force  of  habit.  We  approve  every  vir- 
tuous action,  and  beftow  our  affedion  on  the 
author  ;  but  if  virtuous  aftions  produced  no 
other  eifeft  upon  us,  good  example  would  not 
haye  great  influence  :  the  fympathetic  emotion 
under  confideration  bedows  upon  good  ex- 
ample the   utmoft  influence,   by  prompting  us 

*   Se2  Eflays  on  morality  and  natural  religion,   part  r. 
eir.  2.  ch.  4. 

to 
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to  imitate  what  we  admire.  This  fingular  emo- 
tion will  readily  find  an  objedt  to  exert  itfelf 
upon  :  and  at  any  rate,  it  never  exifls  without 
producing  fome  effed  ;  becaufe  virtuous  emo- 
tions of  that  fort,  are  in  fome  degree  an  exer- 
cife  of  virtue  ;  they  are  a  mental  exercife  at 
leaft,  if  they  appear  not  externally.  And  every 
exercife  of  virtue,  internal  and  external,  leads 
to  habit ;  for  a  difpofition  or  propenfity  of  the 
mind,  like  a  limb  of  the  body,  becomes  ftronger 
by  exercife.  Proper  means,  at  the  fame  time, 
being  ever  at  hand  to  raife  this  fympathetie 
emotion,  its  frequent  reiteration  may,  in  a  good 
meafure,  fupply  the  want  of  a  more  complete 
exercife.  Thus,  by  proper  difcipline,  every  per- 
fon  may  acquire  a  fettled  habit  of  virtue  :  inter- 
courfe  with  men  of  worth,  hiftories  of  generous 
and  difmterefted  adions,  and  frequent  medita- 
tion upon  them,  keep  the  fympathetie  emotion 
in  conflant  exercife,  which  by  degrees  introdu- 
ceth  a  habit,  and  confirms  the  authority  of  vir- 
tue :  with  refpeft  to  education  in  particular^ 
what  a  fpacious  and  commodious  avenue  to  the 
heart  of  a  young  peffon  is  here  opened ! 


Vol.  L  •     E  SECT. 
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SECT.         V. 

In  many  inftances  one  Emotion  is  produdive  of  aum 
other.     The  fame  of  Pa/Jions, 

IN  the  firil  chapter  it  is  obferved,  that  the  re- 
lations by  which  things  are  conneded,  have  a 
remarkable  influence  on  the  train  of  our  ideas.  I 
here  add,  that  they  have  an  influence,  no  lefs  re- 
markable, in  the  produdlion  of  emotions  and  paf- 
fions.  Beginning  v^ith  the  former,  an  agreeable 
objed  makes  every  thing  connected  vi^ith  it  ap- 
pear agreeable  ;  for  the  mind  gliding  fweetly 
and  eafily  through  related  objedts,  carries  along 
the  agreeable  properties  it  meets  with  in  its  paf- 
fage,  and  bellows  them  on  the  prefent  objed:, 
which  thereby  appears  more  agreeable  than 
when  confidered  apart  *.  This  reafon  may  ap- 
pear obfcure  and  metaphyfical,  but  the  fad  is 

beyond 

*  Such  pronenefs  has  the  mind  to  this  co-mmunication 
of  properties,  that  we  often  find  a  property  afcribed  to 
a  related  objeift,  of  which  naturally  it  is  not  fufceptible. 
Sir  Richard  Grenville  in  a  fingle  fhip,  being  furprifed  by 
the  Spanilh  fleet,  was  advifed  to  retire.  He  utterly  re- 
fufed  to  turn  from  the  enemy  ;  declaring,  '•  he  would 
«<  rather  die,  than  diftionour  himfelf,  his  country,  and 
««  her  Maje(ly's  Ihip."  Hakluyt,  vol.  2.  part  2.  p.  169. 
To  aid  the  communication  of  properties  in  inftances  like 
the  prefent,  there  always  muft  be  a  momentary  perfoni- 
fication  :  a  fliip  mud  be  imagined  a  fenfible  being,  to 
make  it  fufceprible  of  honour  or  difhonour.     In  the  battle 

of 
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beyond  all  difpute.  No  relation  is  more  inti- 
mate than  that  between  a  being  and  its  quali- 
ties :  and  accordingly,  every  quality  in  a  hero, 
even  the  llighteft,  makes  a  greater  figure  than 
more  fubftantial  qualities  in  others.  The  pro- 
penfity  of  carrying  along  agreeable  properties 
from  one  objedl  to  another,  is  fometimes  fo  vi^ 
gorous  as  to  convert  defeds  into  properties :  the 
wry  neck  of  Alexander  was  imitated  by  his  cour- 
tiers as  a  real  beauty,  without  intention  to  flatter ; 
Lady  Piercy,  fpeaking  of  her  hulband  Hotfpur, 

By  his  light 

Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move, 

To  do  brave  aiSts.     He  was  indeed  the  glafs. 

Wherein  the  noble  youths  did  drefs  themfelves. 

He  had  no  legs  that  praftis'd  not  his  gait : 

And  fpeaking  thick,  which  Nature  made  his  blemlfh. 

Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant  : 

For  thofe  who  could  fpeak  flow  and  tardilv. 

Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abufe, 

To  feem  like  him. 

Second  parij  Henry  IV*.  a^  2.  fc.  6. 

The  fame  communication  of  paffion  obtains 
in  the  relation  of  principal  and  accelTory.  Pridej, 

of  Mantinea,  Epaminondas  being  mortally  wounded,  was 
carried  to  his  tent  in  a  manner  dead :  recovering  his  fen- 
fes,  the  tirft  thing  he  inquired  about  was  his  fhield ; 
which  being  brought,  he  killed  it  as  the  companion  of  his 
valour  and  glory.  It  mull  be  remarked,  that  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  deemed  infamous  for  a  foldier 
to  return  from  battle  without  his  fhield. 
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of  which  felf  is  the  objed,  expands  itfelf  upoa 
a  houfe,  a  garden,  fervants,  equipage,  and  ever  j 
acceflbry.  A  lover  addrefleth  his  miltrefs's  glove 
in  the  following  terms : 

Sweet  ornament  tliat  decks  a  thing  divine. 

Veneration  for  relicks  has  the  fame  natural 
foundation ;  and  that  fo'undation  with  the  fuper- 
ftrufture  of  fuperftition,  has  occafioned  much 
l)lind  devotion  to  the  mod  ridiculous  objefts,  to 
the  fuppofed  milk,  for  example,  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  or  the  fuppofed  blood  of  St  Janivarius  *» 
A  temple  is  in  a  proper  fenfe  an  acceflbry  of  the 
deity  to  which  it  is  dedicated  :  Diana  is  chafte, 
and  not  only  her  temple,  but  the  very  ificle  which 
hangs  on  Ity  muft  partake  of  that  property  t 

The  noble  fifter  of  Poplkola, 
The  moon  of  Rome  ;  chafte  as  the  ificle 
That's  curdled  by  the  froft  from  pureft  fnaw,. 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temjij^le. 

CoricIanuSf  aSt  §•  /f.  3, 

Thus  It  is,  that  the  refped  and  efteem,  which 
the  great,  the  powerful,  the  opulent,  naturally 

,  *  But  why  worfiiip  the  crofs  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
that  upon  which  our  Saviour  fuffered  ?  That  crofs  ought 
to  be  the  objed  of  hatred,  not  of  veneration.  If  it  be 
tirged,  that  as  an  inftrument  of  Chritl's  fuifering  it  was 
falutary  to  mankind,  I  anfwer,  Why  is  not  alfo-  Pontius 
Pilate  reverenced,  Cajaphas  the  high  priefty  and  J,udas 
Ifcarlot  I 

command;^, 
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command,  are  in  fome  meafure  communicated 
to  their  dr-efe,  to  their  manners,  and  to  all  their 
conneclions :  and  it  is  this  communication  of 
properties,  which,  prevailing  even  over  the  na- 
tural tafle  of  beauty,  h^lps  to  give  currency  to 
what  is  called  the  fajbioju 

By  means  of  the  fame  eafmefs  of  communica- 
tion, every  bad  quality  in  an  enemy  is  fpread 
upon  all  his  connexions.  The  fentence  pro- 
nounced againft  Ravaillac  for  the  aflaffination 
of  Henry  tV.  of  France,  ordains,  that  the  houfe 
in  which  he  was  born  fhould  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  that  no  otfeer  building  fliould  ever 
be  ^reded  on  that  fpot.  Enmity  will  extend 
paflion  to  objefts  ftill  lefs  conoeded.  The  Swifs 
fuffer  no  peacocks  to  live,  becaufe  the  Duke  of 
Auftria,  their  ancient  enemy,  wears  a  peacock's 
tail  in  his  creft.  A  relation  more  flight  and 
tranfitory  than  that  of  enmity,  may  have  the 
fame  effeft  :  thus  the  bearer  of  bad  tidings  be- 
comes an  object  of  averfion  : 

Fellowj  begone ;  I  cannot  brook  thy  fight  5 
This  news  hath  made  thee  a  moft  ugly  man. 

King  John^  a8  ■^.  fc,  j. 

Yet  the  firft  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  lofing  office  :  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after,  as  a  fullen  bell 
Kemember'd,  tolling  a  departed  friend. 

Second  parti  Henry  lY,  aH  i,  fc.  3. 

E   3  ia 
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In  borrowing  thus  properties  from  one  object 
to  beftow  them  on  another,  it  is  not  any  objed 
indifferently  that  will  anfwer.  The  objeQ;  from 
which  properties  are  borrowed,  mud  be  fuch  as 
to  warm  the  mind  and  enliven  the  imagination. 
Thus  the  beauty  of  a  miftrefs,  which  inflames 
the  imagination,  is  readily  communicated  to  a 
glove,  as  above  mentioned  ;  but  the  greateft 
beauty  a  glove  is  fufceptible  of,  touches  the 
mind  fo  little,  as  to  be  entirely  dropped  in  paf- 
fmg  from  it  to  the  owner.  In  general,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  any  drefs  upon  a  fine  woman 
is  becoming  ;  but  that  ornaments  upon  one  who 
is  homely,  muH  be  elegant  indeed  to  have  any 
remarkable  effeO;  in  mending  her  appearance  *. 

The  emotions  produced  as  above  may  proper- 
ly be  termed  fecondary,  being  occafioned  either 
by  antecedent  emotions  or  antecedent  paflions, 
%vhich  in  that  refpeft  may  be  termed  primary^ 
And  to  complete  the  prefent  theory,  I  muft  add, 
that  a  fecondary  emotion  may  readily  fwell  into 
a  paffion  for  the  acceiTory  object,  provided  the 

*  A  houfe  and  gardens  furrounded  with  pleafant  fields, 
all  in  good  order,  beftow  greater  luftre  upon  the  owner 
than  at  firft  will  be  imagined.  The  beauties  of  the  for- 
mer are,  by  intimacy  of  ccnneclion,  readily  communica- 
ted to  the  latter  ;  and  if  it  have  been  done  at  the  expence 
of  the  owner  himfelf,  we  naturally  transfer  to  him  what- 
ever of  defign,  art,  or  tafte,  appears  in  the  performance. 
Should  not  this  be  a  ftrong  motive  with  proprietors  to 
cmbcUiGi  and  improve  their  fields  ? 

acceffory 
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acceffory  be  a  proper  objed  for  defire.  Thus  it 
happens  that  one  paflion  is  often  produdlive  of 
another :  examples  are  without  number ;  the 
fole  difficulty  is  a  proper  choice.  I  begin  with 
felf-Iove,  and  the  power  it  hath  to  generate  love 
to  children.  Every  man,  belide  making  part 
of  a  greater  fyftem,  like  a  comet,  a  planet,  or 
fatellite  only,  hath  a  lefs  fyftem  of  his  own,  in 
the  centre  of  which  he  reprefents  the  fun  dart- 
ing  his  fire  and  heat  all  around  j  efpecially  up- 
on his  nearefl  connexions  :  the  connexion  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  children,  fundamentally 
that  of  caufe  and  effed,  becomes,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  other  circumflances,  the  completefl  that 
can  be  among  individuals  j  and  therefore  felf- 
iove,  the  mofl  vigorous  of  all  paffions,  is  readily 
expanded  upon  children.  The  fecondary  emo- 
tion they  produce  by  means  of  their  conne<3:ion, 
is  fufficiently  flrong  to  move  defire  even  from 
the  beginning  ;  and  the  new  paffion  fwells  by 
degrees,  till  it  rival  in  fome  meafure  felf-Iove, 
the  primary  paffiGn.  To  demonflrate  the  truth 
of  this  theory,  I  urge  the  following  argument. 
Remorfe  for  betraying  a  friend,  or  murdering 
an  enemy  in  cold  blood,  makes  a  man  even 
hate  himfelf :  in  that  ftate,  he  is  not  confcious 
of  affedion  to  his  children,  but  rather  of  difguH 
or  ill-will.  What  caufe  can  be  afTigned  for  that 
change,  other  than  the  hatred  he  has  to  himfelf, 
which  is  expanded  upon  his  children.  And  if 
E  4  fo^ 
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fo,  may  we  not  with  equal  reafon  derive  from 
felf-love,  feme  part  at  leafl:  of  the  iafFedion  a 
man  generally  has  to  them  ? 

The  alFefliion  a  man  bears  to  his  blood-rela- 
tions, depends  partly  on  the  fame  principle  :  felf- 
love  is  alfo  expanded  upon  them  ;  and  the  com- 
municated paffion  is   more  or  lefs  vigorous  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  connexion.     Nor 
(doth  felf-love  reft  here  :    it  is,  by  the  force  of 
GonnecVion,  eomraunicated  even  to  things  inani- 
mate :  and  hence  the  affe£lion  a  man  bears  to 
his  property^  and  to  every  thing  he  calls  his  own. 
Friend fliip J  lefs  vigorous  than  felf-love,  is,  for 
that  reafon,  lefs  apt  to  communicate  itfelf  to  the 
friend's  children,  or  other  relations.     Inftances 
however  are  not  wanting  of  fuch  communicated  - 
paffion,  arifmg  from  friendlliip  when  it  is  ilrong, 
Friendihip  may  go   higher   in  the  matrimonial 
Hate  than  in  any  other  condition  ;  and  Otv^aVj 
in  Venice  prefers  d^   takes  advantage  of  that  cir- 
cuniilance  :  in  the  fcene  where  Belvidera  fues  to 
her  father  for  pardon,  ihe  is  reprefented  as  plead- 
ing her  mother's  merit,  and  the  refemblance  fhe 
bore  to  her  mother  : 

friulL  My  daughter  ! 

Belvidera.    Yes,  your  daughter,  by  a  mother 
"Virtuous  and  noble,  faithful  to  your  honour. 
Obedient  to  3/our  will,  kind  to  your  ■wifl:ies, 
Dear  to  your  anws.     By  all  the  joys  fhe  gave  you 

When 
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When  in  her  blooming  years  flie  was  your  treafure, 
Look  kindly  on  me  ;  in  my  face  behold 
The  lineaments  of  hers  y'have  kifs'd  fo  often, 
Pleading  the  caufe  of  your  poor  caft-ofF  child. 

And  again, 

Behidera.  L^j  me,  I  beg  you,  lay  me 
By  the  dear  afhes  of  my  tender  mother : 
She  would  have  pitied  me,  had  fate  yet  fpar'd  her. 

Ja  5.  /c,  u 

This  explains  why  any  meritorious  a£tion,  or 
any  illuftrious  qualification,  in  my  fon  or  my 
friend,  is  apt  to  make  me  over- value  myfelf :  if 
I  value  my  friend's  wife  or  fon  upon  account  of 
their  connexion  with  him,  it  is  ftill  more  natu- 
al  that  I  fliould  value  myfelf  upon  account  of 
my  connection  with  him. 

Friendfhip,  or  any  other  focial  affection,  may, 
by  changing  the  objed,  produce  oppofite  elFeds. 
Pity,  by  interelling  us  flrongly  for  the  perfon  in 
diftrefs,  muft  of  confequence  inflame  our  refent- 
ment  againft  the  author  of  the  diftrefs  :  for,  in 
general,  the  affedion  we  have  for  any  man,  ge- 
nerates in  us  good-will  to  his  friends, and  ill-will 
to  his  enemies.  Shakefpear  fhows  great  art  in 
the  funeral  oration  pronounced  by  Antony  over 
the  body  of  Caefar.  He  firft  endeavours  to  ex- 
cite grief  in  the  hearers,  by  dwelling  upon  the 
deplorable  lofs  of  fo  great  a  man  :  this  paflion, 

interefling 
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interefting  them  ftrongly  in  Casfar's  fate,  could 
not  fail  to  produce  a  lively  fenfe  of  the  treache- 
ry and  cruelty  of  the  confpirators  ;  an  infallible 
method  to  inflame  the  refentment  of  the  people 
beyond  all  bounds  : 

Antony.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  fhed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle.     I  remember  . 
The  firil:  time  ever  Csefar  put  it  on  ; 
^Twas  on  a  fummer's  evening,  in  his  tent, 

That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii^ 

Look !  in  this  place  ran  Caflius's  dagger  through  j 

See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Cafca  made. 

Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  ftabb'd ; 

And,  as  he  pluck'd  his  curfed  fteel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caefar  follow'd  it } 

As  rufhing  out  of  doors,  to  be  refolv'd, 

3f  Brutus  fo  unkindly  knock'd  or  no  : 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caefar's  angel. 

Judge,  oh  you  Gods  !  how  dearly  Caefar  lov'd  him  ! 

This,  this,  was  the  unkindeft  cut  of  all ; 

For  when  the  noble  Csefar  faw  him  ftab. 

Ingratitude,  more  ftrong  than  traitor's  arms. 

Quite  vanquilh'd  him  j  then  burft  his  mighty  heart  j 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face. 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Csefar  fell, 

Even  at  the  bafe  of  Pompey's  ftatue. 

O  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  ! 

Then  I  and  you,  and  all  of  us,  fell  down, 

Whiift  bloody  treafon  flourifli'd  over  us. 

O,  now  you  weep ;  and  I  perceive  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity  j  thefe  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  fouls  !  what !  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 

Our 
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Our  Caefar's  vefture  wounded?  look  you  here  ! 
Here  is  himfelf,  marr'd,  as  you  fee,  by  traitors. 

Julius  C^fat'y  aEi  '^' fc.  6. 

Had  Antony  endeavoured  to  excite  his  audience 
to  vengeance,  without  paving  the  way  by  rai- 
fmg  their  grief,  his  fpeech  would  not  have  made 
the  fame  impreffion. 

Hatred,  and  other  diflbcial  pafTions,  produce 
effefts  diredly  oppofite  to  thofe  above  mention- 
ed. If  I  hate  a  man,  his  children,  his  relations, 
nay  his  property,  become  to  me  objefts  of  aver- 
fion  :  his  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  dif- 
pofed  to  efleem. 

The  more  flight  and  tranfitory  relations  are 
not  favourable  to  the  communication  of  paffion. 
Anger,  when  fudden  and  violent,  is  one  excep- 
tion ;  for,  if  the  perfon  who  did  the  injury  be 
removed  out  of  reach,  that  paffion  will  vent  it- 
felf  againfl  any  related  objedt,  however  flight  the 
relation  be.  Another  exception  makes  a  greater 
figure  :  a  group  of  beings  or  things,  becomes 
often  the  obje£t  of  a  communicated  paflion,  e- 
ven  where  the  relation  of  the  individuals  to  the 
percipient  is  but  flight.  Thus,  though  I  put  no 
value  upon  a  fingle  man  for  living  in  the  fame 
town  with  myfelf  j  my  townfmen,  however,  con- 
fidered  in  a  body,  are  preferred  before  others. 
This  is  ftill  more  remarkable  with  refpedt  to  my 
countrymen  in  general :  the  grandeur  of  the 
complex  objects  fwells  the  paflion  of  felf-love  by 

the 
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the  relation  I  have  to  my  native  country  ;  and 
every  paflion,  when  it  fwells  beyond  its  ordinary 
bounds,  hath  a  peculiar  tendency  to  expand  it- 
felf  along  related  objeds.  In  fa£l,  inftances  are 
not  rare,  of  perfons,  who  upon  all  occafions  are 
willing  to  facrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  for 
their  country.  Such  influence  upon  the  mind 
of  man  hath  a  complex  objed,  or,  more  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  a  general  term  *. 

The  fenfe  of  order  hath  influence  in  the  com- 
munication of  paflion.  It  is  a  common  obferva- 
tion,  that  a  man*s  afFedion  to  his  parents  is  lefs 
vigorous  than  to  his  children :  the  order  of  na- 
ture in  defcending  to  children,  aids  the  tranfi- 
tion  of  the  affedion  :  the  afcent  to  a  parent, 
contrary  to  that  order,  makes  the  tranfition 
more  diflicult.  Gratitude  to  a  benefaftor  is 
readily  extended  to  his  children  ;  but  not  fo 
readily  to  his  parents.  The  difference,  hov/e- 
ver,  between  the  natural  and  inverted  order,  is 
not  fo  confiderable,  but  that  it  may  be  balan- 
ced by  other  circumftances.  Pliny  f  gives  an 
account  of  a  woman  of  rank  condemned  to  die 
for  a  crime  ;  and,  to  avoid  public  fhame,  detain- 
ed in  prifon  to  die  of  hunger  :  her  life  being  pro- 
longed beyond  expedation,  it  was  difcovered, 

**  See  EiTays  on  morality  and  natural*religion,  part  r. 
€£  2.  ch.  ^. 

t  Lib.  7.  cap.  36. 

that 
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that  fhe  was  nourilhed  by  fucking  milk  from 
the  breafts  of  her  daughter.  This  inftance  of  I 
filial  piety,  which  aided  the  tranfition,  and  made 
afcent  no  lefs  eafy  than  defcent  is  commonly, 
procured  a  pardon  to  the  mother,  and  a  penfion 
to  both.  The  ftory  of  Androcles  and  the  lion* 
may  be  accounted  for  in  the  fame  manner  :  the 
admiration,  of  which  the  lion  was  the  objedt  for 
his  kindrfefs  and  gratitude  to  Androcles,  produ- 
ced good-will  to  Androcles,  and  a  pardon  of 
his  crime. 

And  this  leads  to  other  obfervations  upon 
communicated  paffions.  I  love  my  daughter  lefs 
after  fhe  is  married,  and  my  mother  lefs  after  a 
fecond  marriage  :  the  marriage  of  my  fon  or  of 
my  father  diminilhes  not  my  affedion  fo  re- 
markably. The  fame  obfervation  holds  with 
refpe<St  to  friendfhip,  gratitude,  and  other  paf- 
fions :  the  love  I  bear  my  friend,  is  but  faintly 
extended  to  his  married  daughter  :  the  refent- 
mcnt  I  have  againft  a  man  is  readily  extended 
againft  children  who  make  part  of  his  family  ; 
not  fo  readily  againft  children  who  are  foris- 
familiated, efpecially  by  marriage.  This  differ- 
ence is  alfo  more  remarkable  in  daughters  than 
in  fons.  Thefe  are  curious  fa6ts ;  and,  in  order 
to  difcover  the  caufe,  we  mud  examine  minutely 
that  operation  of  the  mind  by  which  a  paflion 
is  extended  to  a  related  object.     In  confider- 

*  Aulus  Gellius,  lib.  5,  cap,  14. 

ing 
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ing  two  things  as  related,  the  mind  is  not  fta- 
tionary,  but  pafleth  and  repafleth  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  viewing  the  relation  from  each  of 
them  perhaps  oftener  than  once  ;  which  holds 
more  efpecially  in  confidering  a  relation  be- 
tween things  of  unequal  rank,  as  between  the 
caufe  and  the  effeO:,  or  between  a  principal  and 
an  acceflbry  :  in  contemplating,  for  example, 
the  relation  between  a  building  and  its  orna- 
ments, the  mind  is  not  fatisfied  with  a  fmgle 
tranfition  from  the  former  to  the  latter ;  it  mull 
alfo  view  the  relation,  beginning  at  the  latter, 
and  palling  from  it  to  the  former.  This  vibration 
of  the  mind  in  paffing  and  repaffing  between 
things  related,  explains  the  fa6ls  above  men- 
tioned :  the  mind  palTeth  eafily  from  the  father 
to  the  daughter  j  but  where  the  daughter  is  mar- 
ried, this  new  relation  attrafts  the  mind,  and 
obftruds,  in  fome  meafure,  the  return  from  the 
daughter  to  the  father  ;  and  any  circumftance 
that  obflru£ts  the  mind  in  paffing  and  repaffing 
between  its  objeds,  occafions  a  like  obltruftion 
in  the  communication  of  paffion.  The  marriage 
of  a  male  obflrudts  lefs  the  eafmefs  of  tranfition  ; 
becaufe  a  male  is  lefs  funk  by  the  relation  of 
marriage  than  a  female. 

The  foregoing  inftances  are  of  paffion  commu- 
nicated from  one  objeQ:  to  another.  But  one 
paffion  may  be  generated  by  another,  without 
change  of  obje£l.  It  in  general  is  obfervable, 
4iat  a  paffion  paves  the  way  to  others  fimilar  in 

their 
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their  tone,  whether  directed  to  the  fame  or  to  a 
different  objeft ;  for  the  mind,  heated  by  any 
paffion,  is,  in  that  flate,  more  fufceptible  of  a 
new  impreffion  in  a  fimilar  tone,  than  when  cool 
and  quiefcent.  It  is  a  common  obfervation, 
that  pity  generally  produceth  friendlhip  for  a 
perfon  in  diftrefs.  One  reafon  is,  that  pity  in- 
terefts  us  in  its  objed:,  and  recommends  all  its 
virtuous  qualities  :  female  beauty  accordingly 
fhows  beft  in  diftrefs  ;  being  more  apt  to  infpire 
love,  than  upon  an  ordinary  occafion.  But  the 
chief  reafon  is,  that  pity,  warming  and  melting 
the  fpedator,  prepares  him  for  the  reception  of 
other  tender  affedions  j  and  pity  is  readily  im- 
proved into  love  or  friendfhip,  by  a  certain  ten- 
dernefs  and  concern  for  the  object,  which  is  the 
tone  of  both  paffions.  The  aptitude  of  pity  to 
produce  lovcj  is  beautifully  illuftrated  by  Shake- 
fpear  : 

Othello.  Her  father  lov'd  me  •,  oft  invited  me ; 
Still  queftion'd  me  the  ftory  of  my  life. 
From  year  to  year  ;  the  battles,  lieges,  fortunes. 
That  I  have  paft. 

I  ran  it  through,  ev'n  from  my  boyifh  days. 
To  th'  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it : 
Wherein  I  fpoke  of  moft  difaftrous  chances. 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ; 
Of  hair-breadth  'fcapes  in  th'  imminent  deadly  breach  5 
Of  being  taken  by  the  infolent  foe. 
And  fold  to  flavery  ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 
And  with  it  all  my  travel's  hiftory. 

All  thefe  to  hear 

Would 
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Would  Defdemona  ferioufly  incline  j 
But  ftill  the  houfe-affairs  would  draw  her  thence, 
Which  ever  as  flie  could  with  hafte  defpatch. 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  difcourfe :  which  I  obferving, 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earneft  heart, 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate. 
Whereof  by  parcels  fhe  had  fomething  heard. 
But  not  diftindively.     I  did  confeat. 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 
When  I  did  fpeak  of  fome  diftrefsful  ftroke 
That  my  youth  fuffer'd.     My  ftory  being  done. 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  lighs  : 
She  fwore,  in  faith,  'twas  ftrange,  'twas  paffing  iirange-— 
'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful- 
She  wifh'd  fhe  had  not  heard  it : — yet  Ihe  wiih'd 
That  Heaven  had  made  her  fuch  a  man:— fhe  thank'd  me^ 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 
I  Ihould  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  flory, 
And  that  would  woo  her.     On  this  hint  I  fpake  : 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  paft, 
And  I  lov'd  her,  that  fhe  did  pity  them : 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd. 

Othelloy  a5i.  i.fc.  8. 

In  this  inftance  it  will  be  obferved  that  admira- 
tion concurred  with  pity  to  produce  love. 


S  E  C  To 
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SECT,        Vf. 

Caufes  of  the  Fajfions  of  Fear  and  Anger. 

FEAR  and  anger,  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of 
nature,  are  happily  fo  contrived  as  to  ope- 
rate fometimes  inftindively  fometimes  delibe- 
rately, according  to  circumflances.  As  far  as 
deliberate,  they  fall  in  with  the  general  fyftem, 
and  require  no  particular  explanation  :  if  any 
objeft  have  a  threatening  appearance,  reafon 
fuggefis  means  to  avoid  the  danger  :  if  a  man 
be  injured,  the  firfh  thing  he  thinks  of,  is  what 
revenge  he  fhall  take,  and  what  means  he  fhall 
employ.  Thefe  particulars  are  no  lefs  obvious 
than  natural.  But,  as  the  paffions  of  fear  and 
anger,  in  their  inflindtive  flate,  are  lefs  familiaf 
to  us,  it  may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  to  have 
them  accurately  delineated.  He  may  alfo  pofli- 
bly  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  have  the  nature 
of  inftinftive  paffions  more  fully  explained,  than 
there  was  formerly  opportunity  to  do.  I  begin 
with  fear. 

Self-prefervatioh  is  a  matter  of  too  great  im- 
portance to  be  left  entirely  to  the  condu£l  of 
reafon.  Nature  hath  a£l^d  here  with  her  ufual 
forefight.  Fear  and  anger  are  paffions  that  moveJ 
us  to  a£t,  fometimes  deliberately,  fometimes  in- 
ftindlively,  according  to  circumflances ;  and  by 
operating  in  the  latter  manner,,  they  frequently" 

Vol.  I,  :F  afford 
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afford  fecurity  when  the  flower  operations  of  de- 
liberate reafon  would  be  too  late  :  we  take  nou- 
rifliment  commonly,  not  by  the  direction  of  rea- 
fon, but  by  the  impulfe   of  hunger  and  thirft  ; 
and,  in, the  fame  manner,   we  avoid  danger  by 
the  impulfe  of  fear,  which  often,  before  there  is 
time  for  refledion,   placeth  us  in  fafety.     Here 
we  have  an  illuftrious  inilance  of  wifdom  in  the 
formation  of  man  j  for  it  is  not  within  the  reach 
of  fancy,   to  conceive  any  thing  more  artfully 
contrived  to  anfwer   its   purpofe,   than  the  in- 
llindive  paffion  of  fear,  v/hich,   upon  the  firft: 
furmife  of  danger,  operates  inftantaneoufly.   So 
little  doth  the  paffion,  in  fuch  inftances,  depend 
on  reafon,   that  it  frequently  operates  in  contra- 
diftion  to  It :  a  man  who  is  not  upon  his  guard 
cannot  avoid  ihrinking  at  a  blow,  though  he 
knows  it  to  be  aimed  in  fport ;   nor   avoid    do- 
fmg  his  eyes  at  the  approach  of  what  may  hurt 
them,  though  confcious  that  he  is  in  no  danger. 
And  it  alfo  operates  by  impelling  us  to  a0;  even 
where  we  are   confcious   that  our  inter|)ofition 
can  be  of  no  fervice  :   if  a  paffage-boat,  in  a 
briik  gale,  bear  much  to  one  fide,    I  cannot  a- 
void  applying  the  whole  force  of  my  fhoulders  to 
fct  it  upright  ;   and,   if  my   horfe  ftumble,  my 
hands  and  knees  are  inftantly  at  work  to  pre- 
vent him  from  falling. 

Fear  provides  for  felf-prefervation  by  flying 
from  harm  ;  anger,  by  repelling  it.  Nothing,  in- 
deedj  can  be  better  contrived  to  repel  or  prevent 

injury. 
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injury,  than  anger  or  refentment  :  deftitute 
of  that  pallion,  men,  like  defencelefs  lambs, 
would  lie  conftantly  open  to  mifchief  *.  Deli- 
berate anger  caufed  by  a  voluntary  injury,  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  explanation  :  if  my 
defire  be  to  refent  an  affront,  I  muft  ufe  means  ^ 
and  thefe  means  muft  be  difcovered  by  reflec- 
tion :  deliberation  is  here  requifite  ;  and  in  that 
cafe  the  paflion  feldom  exceeds  juft  bounds. 
But,  where  anger  impels  one  fuddenly  to  return 
■a  blow,  even  without  thinking  of  doing  mif- 
chief, the  paffion  is  inftindive  ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
in  fuch  a  cafe  that  is  raih  and  ungovernable,  be- 
caufe  it  operates  blindly,  v/ithout  affording  time 
for  deliberation  or  forefight. 

Inftindive  anger  is  frequently  raifed  by  bodily 
pain,  by  a  ftroke,  for  example,  on  a  tender  part, 
which,  ruffling  the  temper,  and  unhinging  the 
mind,  is  in  its  tone  fmiilar  to  anger :  and  when, 
a  man  is  thus  beforehand  difpofed  to  anger,  he 
is  not  nice  nor  fcrupulous  about  an  objed  j  the 
perfon  who  gave  the  flroke,  however  acciden- 
tally, is  by  an  inflammable  temper  held  a  pro- 
per objeft,  merely  for  having  occafioned  the 
pain.  It  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  that  a  flock 
or  a  ftone  by  which  1  am  hurt,  becomes  an  object 

*  Brafidas  being  bit  by  a  moufe  he  had  catched,  let  ic 
flip  out  of  his  fingers  :  "  No  creature  (fays  he)  is  fo  con- 
**  temptible,  but  v;hat  may  provide  for  its  own  fafety,  i^ 
"  it  have  courage."         Plutarch,  Jpothegmata, 
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for  my  refentment :  I  am  violently  excited  to 
crufh  it  to  atoms.  The  paffion,  indeed,  in  that 
cafe,  can  be  but  a  fingie  fiafh  ;  for  being  en- 
tirely irrational,  it  muft  vanifh  with  the  firfl  re- 
flexion, l^or  is  that  irrational  effeft  confined 
to  bodily  pain  t  internal  diitrefs,  when  exceffive, 
may  be  the  occaiion  of  effeds  equally  irrational: 
perturbation  of  mind  occafioned  by  the  appre- 
henfion  of  having  foft  a  dear  friend,  will,  in  a 
fiery  temper,  produce  momentary  fparks  of  an- 
ger againft  that  very  friend,  however  innocent : 
thus  Shakefpear^  in  the  Tempe/l^ 

Alonzd. '■ — = -Sit  down  and  I'eft. 

Ev'n  here  I  vvili  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer  ;  he  is  drown'd 
Whom  thus  we-  ftray  to  find,  and  the  fea  mocks 
Our  fruftraie  fearch  on  land.     Well,  let  him  go. 

The  final  words.  Well,  let  him  go,  are  an  expret 
fion  of  impatience  and  anger  at  Ferdinand, 
whofe  abfenee  greatly  diftreffed  his  father,  dread- 
ing that  he  was  loft  in  the  ftorm.  This  nice  o- 
peration  of  the  human  mind,  is  by  Shakefpear 
exhibited  upon  another  oceafion,  and  finely 
painted  in  the  tragedy  of  Othello  :  lago,  by  dark 
hints  and  fufpicious  circumftances,  had  roufed 
Othello's  jealoufy ;  which,  however,  appeared 
too  flightly  founded  to  be  vented  upon  Defde- 
mona,  its  proper  objsd.  The  perturbation  and 
i  diftrefs 
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diflrefs  of  mind  thereby  occarioned,  produced  a 
momentary  refentment  againft  lago,  confidered 
as  occafioning  the  jealoufy,  though  innocent : 

Othello.   Villain,  be  fur e  thou  prove  my  love  a  whore  j 
Be  fore  of  it  :  .give  me  :the  ocular  proof, 
Or  by  the  wrath  of  man's  eternal  foul 
Thou  hadft  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog. 
Than  anfwer  my  wak'd  wrath. 

lago.  Is't  come  to  this  ? 

Othello.  Ma-ke  me  fee't  ;  or,  at  the  leafl,  fo  prove  it, 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  or  loop 
To  hang  a  doubt  on :  or  wo  >upon  thy  life  1 

Jago.  My  noble  Lord — : — 

Othello.  If  thou  doit  flander  her,  and  torture  me. 
Never  pray  more  j  abandon  all  remorfe  ; 
On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate  ; 
J)o  deeds  to  make  heav'n  weep,  all  earth  amaz'd  : 
For  nothing  canft  thou  to  damnation  add 
Greater  than  that. 

Othello,  aEi  %,  fc,  8. 

This  blind  and  abfurd  effe<5l  of  anger  is  more 
gaily  illuftrated  by  Addifon,  in  a  (lory,  the  dra- 
matis perfonae  of  which  are,  a  cardinal,  and  a  fpy 
retained  in  pay  for  intelligence.  The  cardinal  is 
reprefented  as  minuting  down  the  particulars. 
The  fpy  begins  with  a  low  voice,  "  Such  an 
"  one  the  advocate  whifpered  to  one  of  his 
**  friends  within  my  hearing,  that  your  Emi- 
'^'  nence  was  a  very  great  poltroon  j"  an^  after 
F  3  having 
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having  given  his  patron  time  to  take  it  dovs^n, 
adds,  "  That  another  called  him  a  mercenary 
**  rafcal  in  a  public  converfation."  The  cardi- 
nal  replies,  "  Very  well,"  and  bids  him  go  on. 
The  fpy  proceeds,  and  loads  him  with  reports 
of  the  fame  nature,  till  the  cardinal  rifes  in  a 
fury,  calls  him  an  impudent  fcoundrel,  and  kicks 
him  out  of  the  room  *. 

"We  meet  with  inftances  every  day  of  refent- 
ment  raifed  by  lofs  at  play,  and  wreaked  on  the 
cards  or  dice.  But  anger,  a  furious  paflion,  is 
fatisjfied  with  a  connexion  ftill  llighter  than  that 
of  caufe  and  effeft ;  of  which  Congreve,  in  the 
Mourning  Bride,  gives  one  beautiful  example  : 

Gonfalez.  Have  comfort. 

Ahneria.  Curs'd  be  that   tongue  that  bids  me  be  of 
comfort, 
Curs'd  my  own  tongue  that  could  not  move  his  pity, 
Curs'd  thefe  weak  hands  that  could  not  hold  him  here. 
For  he  is  gone  to  doom  Alphonfo's  death. 

Aa  4.  fc.  8. 

I  have  chofen  to  exhibit  anger  in  its  more 
rare  appearances,  for  in  thefe  we  can  bed:  trace 
its  nature  and  extent.  In  the  examples  above 
given,  it  appears  to  be  an  abfurd  paflion,  and 
altogether  irrational.  But  we  ought  to  confider, 

*  Speclator^^  No.  439. 
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that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  nature  to  fubjedt 
this  paffion,  in  every  inftance,  to  reafon  and  re- 
fle6;ion  :  it  was  given  us  to  prevent  or  to  repel 
injuries 5  and,  like  fear,  it  often  operates  blindly 
and  inftindively,  without  the  leafl  view  to  con- 
fequences  :  the  very  firft  appreheniion  of  harm, 
fets  it  in  motion  to  repel  injury  by  puniihment. 
Were  it  more  cool  and  deliberate,  it  would  lofq 
its  threatening  appearance,  and  be  infufficient 
to  guard  us  againft  violence.  When  fuch  is 
and  ought  to  be  the  nature  of  the  paiTion,  it  is 
not  wonderful  to  find  it  exerted  irregularly  and 
capricioufly,  as  it  fometimes  is  where  the  mif- 
chief  is  fudden  and  unforefeen.  All  the  harm 
that  can  be  done  by  the  paffion  in  that  flate  is 
inftantaneous  ;  for  the  fliorteft  delay  fets  all  to 
rights  ;  and  circumftances  are  feldom  fo  unluc- 
ky as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  paffionate  man 
to  do  much  harm  in  an  inftant. 

Social  paffions,  like  the  felfifli,  fometimes  drop 
their  charadler,  and  become  inftinctive.  It  is  not 
unufual  to  find  anger  and  fear  refpe£ling  others 
fo  exceffive,  as  to  operate  blindly  and  impetu- 
cufly,  precifely  as  where  they  are  felfilb. 
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SECT.        VIL 

Emotions  caufed  by  Fi6fion, 

THE  attentive  reader  will  obferve,  that  hi- 
therto no  fidion  hath  been  affigned  as  the 
caufe  of  any  paffion  or  emotion :  whether  it  be 
a  being,  adion,  or  quality,  that  moveth  us,  it  is 
fuppofed  to  be  really  exifting.  This  obferva- 
tion  fhows  that  we  have  not  yet  completed  our 
talk  ;  becaufe  paffions,  as  all  the  world  know, 
are  moved  by  fiftion  as  well  as  by  truth.  la 
judging  beforehand  of  man,  fo  remarkably  ad- 
dicted to  truth  and  reality,  one  (hould  little 
dream  that  fiction  can  have  any  effect  upon 
|iim  ',  but  man's  intellectual  faculties  are  not  fuf- 
ficiently  perfect  to  dive  far  even  into  his  own 
nature.  I  ihall  take  occafion  afterward  to  fhow, 
that  the  power  of  fiftion  to  generate  paflion  is 
an  admirable  contrivance,  fubfervient  to  excel- 
lent purpofes  :  in  the  mean  time,  we  mufl  try 
to  unfold  the  means  that  give  littion  fuch  influ- 
ence over  the  mind. 

That  the  objects  of  our  external  fenfes  really 
exill  in  the  way  and  manner  we  perceive,  is  a 
branch  of  intuitive  knowledge  :  when  1  fee  a  man. 
walking,  a  tree  growing,  or  cattle  grafmg,  I  can- 
not doubt  but  that  thefe  objects  are  really  what 
|bey  appear  to  be  :  if  I  be  a  fpedator  of  any  tranf- 

aCtion 
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aftion  or  event,  I  have  a  convidion  of  the  real 
exiilence  of  the  perfons  engaged,  of  their  words, 
and  of  their  adions.  Nature  determines  us  to 
rely  on  the  veracity  of  our  fenfes  ;  for  other- 
wife  they  could  not  in  any  degree  anfwer  their 
end,  that  of  laying  open  things  exifting  and  paf- 
iing  around  us. 

By  the  power  of  memory,  a  thing  formerly 
feen  may  be  recalled  to  the  mind  with  different 
degrees  of  accuracy.  We  commonly  are  fatis- 
fied  with  a  flight  recoil  edion  of  the  capital  cir- 
cumftances  ;  and,  in  fuch  recolledion,  the  thing 
is  not  figured  as  in  our  view,  nor  any  image 
formed  :  we  retain  the  confcioufnefs  of  our  pre- 
fent  fituation,  and  barely  remember  that  former- 
ly we  faw  that  thing.  But  with  refped  to  an 
interefting  objed  or  event  that  made  a  ftrong 
impreffion,  1  am  not  fatisfied  with  a  curfory  re- 
view, but  mud  dwell  upon  every  circumftance. 
I  am  imperceptibly  converted  into  a  fpedator, 
and  perceive  every  particular  pafling  in  my  pre- 
fence,  as  when  I  was  in  reality  a  fpedator.  For 
example,  I  faw  yellerday  a  beautiful  woman  in 
tears  for  the  lofs  of  an  only  child,  and  was 
greatly  moved  with  her  diftrefs  :  not  fatisfied 
with  a  flight  recolledion  or  bare  remembrance, 
I  ponder  upon  the  melancholy  fcene  :  conceiving; 
myfelf  to  be  in  the  place  v/here  I  was  an  eye- 
witnefs,  every  circumfl:ance  appears  to  me  as  at 
firfl; :  I  think  I  fee  the  woman  in  tears,  and  hear 
|]er  moanso     Hence  it  may  be  juflly  faid,  that 

in 
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m  a  complete  idea  of  memory  their  is  no  paft 
nor  future :  a  thing  recalled  to  the  mind  with 
the  accuracy  I  have  been  defcribing,  is  perceived 
as  in  our  view,  and  confequently  as  exifting  at 
prefent.  Paft  time  makes  part  of  an  incomplets 
idea  only :  I  remember  or  refleft,  that  fome  years 
ago  I  was  at  Oxford,  and  faw  the  firft  ftone  laid 
of  the  Ratcliff  library ;  and  I  remember  that,  at  a 
flill  greater  diftance  of  time,  I  heard  a  debate  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  about  a  ftanding  army. 

Lamentable  is  the  imperfedion  of  language, 
almoft  in  every  particular  that  falls  not  under 
external  fenfe.  I  am  talking  of  a  matter  exceed- 
ingly clear  in  the  perception  :  and  yet  I  find  no 
fmail  difficulty  to  exprefs  it  clearly  in  words  j 
for  it  is  not  accurate  to  talk  of  incidents  long  paft 
as  paffing  in  our  fight,  nor  of  hearing  at  prefent 
what  we  really  heard  yefterday  or  at  a  more  dif- 
tant  time.  And  yet  the  want  of  proper  words  to 
defcribe  ideal  prefence,  and  to  diftinguifti  it  from 
real  prefence,  makes  this  inaccuracy  unavoidable. 
When  I  recal  any  thing  to  my  mind  in  a  manner 
fo  diftind  as  to  form  an  idea  or  image  of  it  as 
prefent,  I  have  not  words  to  defcribe  that  a£t, 
but  that  I  perceive  the  thing  as  a  fpeftator,  and 
as  exifting  in  my  prefence  ;  which  means  not  that 
I  am  really  a  fpeclator,  but  only  that  I  conceive 
myfelf  to  be  a  fpedator,  and  have  a  perception  of 
the  object  fmiilar  to  what  a  real  fpeftator  hath. 

As  many  rules  of  critlcifm  depend  on  ideal 
prefence,  the  reader,  it  is  hoped,  will  take  fome 

pains 
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pains  to  form  an  exad  notion  of  it,  as  diftin- 
guifhed  on  the  one  hand  from  real  prefence,  and 
on  the  other  from  a  fuperficial  or  refledive  re- 
membrance. In  contradiflinclion  to  real  pre- 
fence, ideal  prefence  may  properly  be  termed  a 
-waking  dream  ;  becaufe,  like  a  dream,  it  vaniih- 
eth  the  moment  we  reflect  upon  our  prefent  fi- 
tuation  :  real  prefence,  on  the  contrary,  vouched 
by  eye-fight,  commands  our  belief,  not  only  du- 
ring the  -direift  perception,  but  in  reflefting  af- 
terward on  the  objed:.  To  diftinguifh  ideal  pre- 
fence from  refledive  remembrance,  I  give  the 
following  illuftration  :  when  I  think  of  an  event 
as  paft,  without  forming  any  image,  it  is  barely 
refleding  or  remembering  that  I  was  an  eye- 
witnefs  :  but  when  I  recal  the  event  fo  diflincl- 
ly  as  to  form  a  complete  image  of  it,  I  perceive 
it  as  paffmg  in  my  prefence  ;  and  this  percep- 
tion is  an  a6t  of  intuition,  into  which  reflection 
enters  not,  more  than  into  an  aO:  of  fight. 

Though  ideal  prefence  is  thus  diftinguifhed 
from  real  prefence  on  the  one  fide,  and  from  re- 
fleclive  remembrance  on  the  other,  it  is  howe- 
ver variable  without  any  precife  limits ;  rifing 
fometimes  toward  the  former,  and  often  finking 
toward  the  latter.  In  a  vigorous  exertion  of 
mem.ory,  ideal  prefence  is  extremely  dillind : 
thus,  when,  a  man^  entirely  occupied  with  fome 
event  that  made  a  deep  impreilion,  forgets  him- 
felf,  he  perceives  every  thing  as  pafling  before 
him^  and  hath  a  confcioiifnefs  of  prefence  firai- 

lar 
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lar  to  that  of  a  fpedator  ;  with  no  difFerenc? 
but  that  in  the  former  the  perception  of  prefence 
is  lefs  firm  and  clear  than  in  the  latter.  But 
fuch  vigorous  exertion  of  memory  is  rare :  ideal 
prefence  is  oftener  faint,  and  the  image  fo  ob- 
fcure  as  not  to  differ  widely  from  refle£tive  re- 
membrance. 

Hitherto  of  an  idea  of  memory.  I  proceed  to 
confider  the  idea  of  a  thing  I  never  faw,  raifed 
in  me  by  fpeech,  by  writing,  or  by  painting. 
That  idea,  with  refpedt  to  the  prefent  fubjeft,  is 
of  the  fame  nature  with  an  idea  of  memory,  be- 
ing either  complete  or  incomplete.  A  lively 
and  accurate  defcription  of  an  important  event, 
raifes  in  me  ideas  no  lefs  diftindt  than  if  I  had 
been  originally  an  eye-witnefs  :  I  am  infenfibly 
transformed  into  a  fpedator  j  and  have  an  im- 
preffion  that  every  incident  is  palling  in  my  pre- 
fence. On  the  other  hand,  a  flight  or  fuperfi- 
cial  narrative  produceth  but  a  faint  and  incom- 
plete idea,  of  which  ideal  prefence  makes  no 
part.  Part;  time  is  a  circumflance  that  enters 
into  this  idea,  as  it  doth  into  an  incomplete  idea 
of  memory  :  I  believe  that  Scipio  exifted  about 
2000  years  ago,  and  that  he  overcame  Hannibal 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Zama.  When  I  refled 
fo  flightly  upon  that  memorable  event,  I  confi- 
der it  as  long  paft.  But  let  it  be  fpread  out  in 
a  lively  and  beautiful  defcription,  I  am  infen- 
fibly transformed  into  a  fpeftator  :  I  perceive 
thefe  two  heroes  in  act  to  engage :  I  perceive  them 

bran=. 
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brandifhing  their  fwords,  and  chearing  their 
troops ;  and  in  that  manner  I  attend  them 
through  the  battle,  every  incident  of  which  ap- 
pears to  be  palling  in  my  fight. 

I  have  had  occafion  to  obferve  *,  that  ideas 
both  of  memory  and  of  fpeech,  produce  emotions 
of  the  fame  kind  with  what  are  produced  by  an 
immediate  view  of  the  objed  ;  only  fainter,  in 
proportion  as  an  idea  is  fainter  than  an  original 
perception.  The  infight  we  have  now  got,  un- 
folds that  myftery  :  ideal  prefence  fupplies  the 
want  of  real  prefence  5  and  in  idea  we  perceive 
perfons  adling  and  fuffering,  precifely  as  in  an 
original  furvey  :  if  our  fympathy  be  engaged  by 
the  latter,  it  mufl  alfo  in  fome  degree  be  enga- 
ged by  the  former,  efpecially  if  the  diftintlnefs 
of  ideal  prefence  approach  to  that  of  real  pre- 
fence. Hence  the  pleafure  of  a  reverie,  where 
a  man,  forgetting  himfelf,  is  totally  occupied 
with  the  ideas  paffing  in  his  mind,  the  objects  of 
which  he  conceives  to  be  really  exifting  in  his 
prefence.  The  power  of  language  to  raife  emo- 
tions, depends  entirely  on  the  raifmg  fuch  lively 
and  diftin6t  images  as  are  here  defcribed  :  the 
reader's  pafTions  are  never  fenfibly  moved,  till 
he  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  reverie  ;  in  which 
flate,  forgetting  that  he  is  reading,  he  conceives 
every  incident  as  paffing  in  his  prefence,  precife- 
ly as  if  he  were  an  eye-witnefs.  A  general  or 
refledive  remembrance  cannot  warm  us  into 

*  Part  I.  fed.  i,  of  the  prefent  chapter. 
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any  emotion :  it  may  be  agreeable  in  fome  flight 
degree ;  but  its  ideas  are  too  faint  and  obfcure 
to  raife  any  thing  like  an  emotion ;  and  were 
they  ever  fo  lively,  they  pafs  with  too  much  pre- 
cipitation to  have  that  effed  :  our  emotions  are 
never  inftantaneous ;  even  fuch  as  come  the 
fooneft  to  their  height,  have  different  periods  of 
birth  and  increment ;  and  to  give  opportunity 
for  thefe  different  periods,  it  is  neceffary  that  the 
caufe  of  every  emotion  be  prefent  to  the  mind  a 
due  time ;  for  an  emotion  is  not  carried  to  its 
height  but  by  reiterated  impreffions.  We  know 
that  to  be  the  cafe  of  emotions  arifmg  from  ob- 
jects of  fight ;  a  quick  fucceflion,  even  of  the 
moil  beautiful  obje6ls,  fcarce  making  any  im- 
preffion  ;  and  if  this  hold  in  the  fucceffion  of 
original  perceptions,  how  much  more  in  the  fuc- 
ceffion of  ideas  ? 

Though  all  this  while  I  have  been  only  de- 
scribing what  paffeth  in  the  mind  of  every  one, 
and  what  every  one  mud  be  confcious  of,  it  was 
neceffary  to  enlarge  upon  the  fubje£t  j  becaufe, 
however  clear  in  the  internal  conception,  it  is 
far  from  being  fo  when  defcribed  in  words. 
Ideal  prefence,  though  of  general  importance, 
hath  fcarce  ever  been  touched  by  any  writer ; 
and  however  difficult  the  explication,  it  could 
not  be  avoided  in  accounting  for  the  effeds 
produced  by  fiftion.  Upon  that  point,  the  rea- 
der, I  guefs,  has  prevented  me  :  it  already  mud 
have  occurred  to  him,  that  if,  in  reading,  ideal 

prefence 
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prefence  be  the  means  by  which  our  paffions  are 
moved,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  fub- 
je£l:  be  a  fable  or  a  true  hiftory  :  when  ideal  pre- 
fence is  complete,  we  perceive  every  obje£l  as  in 
our  fight ;  and  the  mind,  totally  occupied  with 
an  interefting  event,  finds  no  leifure  for  reflec- 
tion.    This  reafoning  is  confirmed  by  conflant 
and  univerfal  experience.     Let   us   take  under 
confideration  the  meeting  of  He£lor  and  Andro~ 
mache,  in  the  fixth  book  of  the  Iliad,  or  fome 
of  the  paflionate  fcenes  in  King  Lear  :  thefe  pic- 
tures of  human  life,  when  we  are  fufliciently  en- 
gaged, give  an  impreffion  of  reality  not  lefs  di- 
ilind  than  that  given  by  Tacitus  defcribing  the 
death  of  Otho  :  we  never  once  refled  whether 
the  ftory  be  true  or  feigned  ;  refiedion  comes 
afterward,  when  we  have  the  fcene  no  longer 
before  our  eyes.     This  reafoning  will  appear  in 
a  fi:ill  clearer  light,  by  oppofing  ideal  prefence 
to  ideas   raifed  by  a  curfory  narrative ;  which 
ideas  being  faint,  obfcure,  and  imperfed,  leave 
a  vacuity  in  the  mind,  which  folicits  refledlion. 
And  accordingly,  a  curt  narrative  of  feigned  in- 
cidents is  never  relifhed  :  any  flight  pleafure  it 
affords,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
difguft  it  infpires  for  want  of  truth. 

To  fupport  the  foregoing  theory,  I  add  what 
I  reckon  a  decifive  argument ;  which  is,  that 
even  genuine  hifl:ory  has  no  command  over  our 
pafiions  but  by  ideal  prefence  only ;  and  confe- 
quently,  that  in  this  refpe6:  it  ftands  upon  the 

fame 
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fame  footing  with  fable.  To  me  it  appears  clear^ 
that  in  neither  can  our  fympathy  hold  firm 
againft  refledion  i  for  if  the  reflexion  that  a 
ftory  is  a  pure  fi6lion  prevent  our  fympathy,  fo 
will  equally  the  refleftion  that  the  perfons  de- 
fcribed  are  no  longer  exifting.  What  effedj 
for  example,  can  the  belief  of  the  rape  of  Lu- 
cretia  have  to  raife  our  fympathy,  when  fhe  died 
above  2000  years  ago,  and  hath  at  prefent  no 
painful  feeling  of  the  injury  done  her  ?  The 
effed  of  hiftory,  in  point  of  inflrudion,  depends 
in  fome  meafure  upon  its  veracity.  But  hiftory 
cannot  reach  the  heart,  while  we  indulge  any 
refle(Slion  upon  the  fa6ts :  fuch  reflediion,  if  it 
engage  our  belief,  never  fails  at  the  fame  time 
to  poifon  our  pleafure,  by  convincing  us  that 
our  fympathy  for  thofe  who  are  dead  and  gone 
is  abfurd.  And  if  reflection  be  laid  afide,  hifto- 
ry ftands  upon  the  fame  footing  with  fable  : 
what  effeft  either  may  have  to  raife  our  fympa- 
thy, depends  on  the  vivacity  of  the  ideas  they 
raife  ;  and,  with  refpeft  to  that  circumftance^ 
fable  is  generally  more  fuccefsful  than  hiftory. 

Of  all  the  means  for  making  an  impreffion  of 
ideal  prefence,  theatrical  reprefentation  is  the 
moft  powerful.  That  words,  independent  of  ac- 
tion, have  the  fame  power  in  a  lefs  degree,  eve- 
ry one  of  fenfibility  muft  have  felt :  a  good  tra- 
gedy will  extort  tears  in  private,  though  not  fo 
forcibly  as  upon  the  ftage.  That  power  belongs 
alfo  to  painting ;  a  good  hiftorical  picture  makes 
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a  deeper  imprellion  than  words  can,  though  not 
equal  to  that  of  theatrical  adion.  Painting 
feems  to  poffefs  a  middle  place  between  reading 
and  afting  :  in  making  an  impreffion  of  ideal 
prefence,  it  is  not  lefs  fuperior  to  the  former 
than  inferior  to  the  latter. 

It  muft  not  however  be  thought,  that  our  paf- 
fions  can  be  raifed  by  painting  to  fuch  a  height  as 
by  words :  a  pidure  is  confined  to  a  fingle  inftant 
of  time,  and  cannot  take  in  a  fucceffion  of  inci- 
dents :  its  impreffion  indeed  is  the  deepeft  that 
can  be  made  inflantaneoully  ;  but  feldom  is  a 
paffion  raifed  to  any  height  in  an  inftant,  or  by 
a  fingle  impreffion  :  it  was  obferved  above,  that 
our  paffions,  thofe  efpecially  of  the  fym pathetic 
kind,  require  a  fucceffion  of  impreffions ;  and  for 
that  reafon,  reading  and  a£ling  have  greatly  the 
advantage,  by  reiterating  impreffions  without 
end. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  by  means  of  ideal  pre- 
fence  that  our  paffions  are  excited ;  and  till 
words  produce  that  charm,  they  avail  nothing'; 
even  real  events  entitled  to  our  belief,  mud  be 
conceived  prefent  and  paffing  in  our  fight,  before 
they  can  move  us.  And  this  theory  ferves  to 
explain  feveral  phenomena  otherwife  unaccount- 
able. A  misfortune  happening  to  a  ftranger, 
makes  a  lefs  impreffion  than  happening  to  a  n;ian 
we  know,  even  where  we  are  no  way  interefted 
in  him  :  our  acquaintance  with  this  man,  how- 
ever {light,  aids  the  conception  of  his  fuffering 

Vol.  L  G  ig 
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in  our  prefence.  For  the  fame  reafon,  we  are 
little  moved  by  any  diftant  event ;  becaufe  we 
have  more  difSculty  to  conceive  it  prefent,  than 
an  event  that  happened  in  our  neighbourhood. 
Every  one  is  fenfible,  that  defcribing  a  pafl:  e- 
vent  as  prefent,  has  a  fine  effect  in  language  :  for 
what  other  reafon  than  that  it  aids  the  conception 
of  ideal  prefence  ?  Take  the  following  example. 

And  now  with  fhouts  the  Ihocking  armies  clos'd, 
To  lances  lances,  fliields  to  fhields  oppos'd  ; 
Hoft  againft  hoft  the  fhadowy  legions  drew. 
The  founding  darts,  an  iron  tempeft,  flew  ; 
Vi<5lors  and  vanquifli'd  join  promifcuous  criesj 
Triumphing  fhouts  and  dying  groans  arife. 
With  flreaming  blood  the  flipp'ry  field  is  dy'd, 
And  flaughter'd  heroes  fweil  the  dreadful  tide; 

In  this  paffage  we  may  obferve  how  the  writer^, 
inflamed  with  the  fubjecl,  infenfibly  advances 
from  the  pad  time  to  the  prefent ;  led  to  that 
form  of  narration  by  conceiving  every  circum* 
fiance  as  pafling  in  bis  own  fight :  which  at  the 
fame  time  has  a  fine  eifeft  upon  the  reader,  bv 
prefenting  things  to  him  as  a  fpeftator.  But 
change  from  the  pafl  to  the  prefent  requires  fome 
preparation  ;  and  is  not  fweet  where  there  is  no 
Hop  in  the  fenfe  :  witnefs  the  following  paffage. 

Thy  fate  was  next,  O  Phreflus !  doom'd  to  feel 
The  great  Idomeneus'  protended  fteel ; 

Whom 
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Whpm  Borus  fent  (his  Ton  and  only  joy) 
From  fruitful  Tarne  to  the  fields  of  Troy. 
The  Cretan  jav'lin  reach'd  him  from  afar. 
And  pierc'd  his  fhoulder  as  he  mounts  his  car, 

Iliad,  V.  57, 

It  is  ftill  worfe  to  fall  back  to  the  pad  in  the  fame 
period  ;  for  that  is  an  anticlimax  in  defcription  '. 

Through  breaking  ranks  his  furious  courfe  he  bends. 
And  at  the  goddefs  his  broad  lance  extends  ; 
Through  her  bright  veil  the  daring  weapon  drove., 
Th'  ambrofial  veil,  which  all  the  graces  wove  : 
Her  fnowy  hand  the  razing  fteel  p-i'ofan'd, 
And  the  tranfparent  flcin  with  crimfon  ftain'd. 

Iliady  V.  41^, 

Again,  defcribing  the  fhield  of  Jupiter, 

Here  all  the  terrors  of  grim  War  appear, 
Here  rages  Force,  here  tremble  Flight  and  Fear, 
Here  ftorm'd  Contention,  and  here  Fury  frown'd. 
And  the  dire  orb  portentous  Gorgoji  crown'd. 

Iliad,  V.  914. 

Nor  is  it  pleafatit  to  be  carried  backv/ard  and 
forward  alternately  in  a  rapid  fucceffion  : 

Then  dy'd  Scamandrius,  expert  in  the  chace. 

In  woods  and  wilds  to  wound  the  favage  race ; 

Diana  taught  him  all  her  fylvan  arts, 

To  bend  the  bow  and  aim  unerring  darts : 

But  vainly  here  Diana's  arcs  he  tries, 

The  fatal  lance  arrefts  him  as  he  flies  ; 

G  2  Frorrj 
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From  Menelaus'  arm  the  weapon  fent, 
Through  his  broad  back  and  heaving  bofom  went  : 
Down  finks  the  warrior  with  a  thund'ring  found. 
His  brazen  armour  rings  againft  the  ground. 

Iliady  V.  6^. 

It  is  wonderful  to  obferve,  upon  what  illght 
foundations  nature  ereds  fome  of  her  mod  fo- 
lid  and  magnificent  works.  In  appearance  ^t 
leall,  what  can  be  more  flight  than  ideal  pre- 
fence ;  and  yet  from  it  is  derived  that  extenfive 
influence  which  language  hath  over  the  heart  j 
an  influence  which,  more  than  any  other  means, 
flrengthens  the  bond  of  fociety,  and  attrafts  in- 
dividuals from  their  private  fyftem  to  perform 
ads  of  generofity  and  benevolence.  Matters 
of  fa£l,  it  is  true,  and  truth  in  general,  may  be 
inculcated  without  taking  advantage  of  ideal 
prefence  ;  but  without  it,  the  fineft  fpeaker  or 
writer  would  in  vain  attempt  to  move  any  paf- 
fion  :  our  fympathy  would  be  confined  to  ob- 
jefts  that  are  really  prefent  ;  and  language 
would  iofe  entirely  its  fignal  power  of  making 
us  fyinpathize  with  beings  removed  at  the  great- 
eft  diftance  of  time  as  well  as  of  place.  Nor  is 
the  influence  of  language,  by  means  of  ideal  pre- 
fence, confined  to  the  heart :  it  reacheth  alfo  the 
underllanding,  and  contributes  to  belief.  For 
when  events  are  related  in  a  lively  manner,  and 
every  circumflance  appears  as  paffing  before  us, 
we.fuffer  net  patiently  the  truth  of  the  fads  to  be 

queftioned. 
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queftioned.  An  hiftorian,  accordingly,  who  hath 
a  genius  for  narration,  feldom  fails  to  engage 
our  belief.  The  fame  fa£ls  related  in  a  manner 
cold  and  indiftindl,  are  not  fuffered  to  pafs  with- 
out examination  :  a  thing  ill  defcribed  is  like 
an  objed  feen  at  a  diftance,  or  through  a  mift  ; 
we  doubt  whether  it  be  a  reality  or  a  fiftion.  Ci- 
cero fays,  that  to  relate  the  manner  in  which  an 
€vent  palfed,  not  only  enlivens  the  Ilory,  but 
makes  it  appear  more  credible  *.  For  that  rea- 
fon,  a  poet  who  can  warm  and  animate  his 
reader,  may  employ  bolder  fiftions  than  ought 
to  be  ventured  by  an  inferior  genius  i  the  read- 
er, once  thoroughly  engaged,  is  fufceptible  of 
the  flrongeft  impreffions  : 

Veraque  conftituunt,  quae  belle  tangere  polTunt 
Aureis,  et  lepido  quae  funt  fucata  fonore. 

Lucretius,  lib.  i.  /,  644. 

A  mafterly  .painting  has  the  fame  effed  :  Le 
Brun  is  no  fmall  fupport  to  Quintus  Curtius  : 
and  among  the  vulgar  in  Italy,  the  belief  of 
fcripture-hiftory  is  perhaps  founded  as  much 
upon  the  authority  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
and  other  celebrated  painters,  as  upon  that  of 
the  facred  writers  |, 

The 

*  De  Oratore,  lib.  2.  fea.  81. 

t  Atquos  Polycleto  defuerunt,  Phidias  atque  Alcanieni 

dantur.     Phidias  tamen  diis  quam  hominibus  efficiendis 
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The  foregoing  theory  muft  have  fatigued  the 
reader  with  much  dry  reafoning  ;  but  his  labour 
will  not  be  fruitlefs  ;  becaufe  from  that  theory 
are  derived  many  ufeful  rules  in  criticifm,  which 
ihall  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  places.  One 
fpecimen  fliall  be  our  prefent  entertainment.  E- 
vents  that  furprife  by  being  unexpeded,  and 
yet  are  natural,  enliven  greatly  an  epic  poem  : 
but  in  fuch  a  poem,  if  it  pretend  to  copy  human 
manners  and  aftions,  no  improbable  incident 
ought  to  be  admitted  ;  that  is,  no  incident  con- 
trary to  the  order  and  courfe  of  nature.  A  chain 
of  imagined  incidents  linked  together  according 
to  the  order  of  nature,  finds  eafy  admittance 
into  the  mind  ;  and  a  lively  narrative  of  fuch 
incidents  occafions  complete  images,  or,  in  o- 
ther  words,  ideal  prefenee  :  but  our  judgment 
revolts  againft  an  improbable  incident  5  and,  if 
we  once  begin  to  doubt  of  its  reality,  farewell 
relifh  and  concern— an  unhappy  effed ;  for  it  will 
require  more  than  an  ordinary  eifort,  to  reflor^ 
the  waking  dream,  and  to  make  the  reader  con- 
ceive even  the  more  probable  incidents  as  paf- 
fmg  in  his  prefenee. 

I  never  was  an  admirer  of  machinery  in  an 
epic  poem,  and  I  now  find  my  tafle  juflified  by 

Siieiior  artifex  traditur  :  in  chore  vero  longe  citra  semu- 
lum,  vel  ii  nihil  nil!  Minervam  Athenis,  aut  Oiympium 
in  Elide  Jovem  feciffet,  cujus  pulchritudo  adjeciiTe  aliquid 
etiam  recepts  religioni  vidctur  ;  adeo  xnajcllas  operis 
Peum  requavit.      ^ihitiHan,  lib.  12.  cap.  IQ.  §  i. 
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reafon  ;  the  foregoing  argument  concluding  ftill 
more  ftrongly  againft  imaginary  beings,  than  a- 
gainfl  improbable  fads :  fidions  of  that  nature 
may  amufe  by  their  novelty  and  fiogularity  j  but 
they  never  move  the  fympathetic  paffions,  be- 
caufe  they  cannot  impofe  on  the  mind  any  per- 
ception of  reality.  I  appeal  to  the  difcerning 
reader,  whether  that  obfervation  be  not  appli» 
cable  to  the  machinery  of  Taflb  and  of  Voltaire  : 
fuch  machinery  is  not  only  in  itfelf  cold  and 
uninterefting,  but  gives  an  air  of  fidion  to  the 
whole  compofition.  A  burlefque  poem,  fuch 
as  the  Lutrin  or  the  Difpenfary,  may  employ 
machinery  with  fuccefs  5  for  thefe  poems,  tho' 
they  aiTume  the  air  of  hiftory,  give  entertain- 
ment chiefly  by  their  pleafant  and  ludicrous  pic» 
tures,  to  which  machinery  contributes :  it  is  not 
the  aim  of  fuch  a  poem,  to  raife  our  fympathy  : 
and  for  that  reafon  a  ftrid  imitation  of  nature  is 
not  required.  A  poem  profeiTedly  ludicrous,  may 
employ  machinery  to  great  advantage  j  and  the 
more  extravagant  the  better. 

Having  affigned  the  means  by  which  fidion 
commands  our  paffions  ;  what  only  remains  for 
accompUfhing  our  prefent  talk,  is  to  alfign  the 
final  caufe.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  fic- 
tion, by  means  of  language,  has  the  command 
of  our  fympathy  for  the  good  of  others.  By  the 
fame  meaijs,  our  fympathy  may  alfo  be  raifed  for 
our  own  good.  In  the  fourth  fedion  of  the  pre- 
fent chapter,  it  is  obferved,  that  examples  both 

of 
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of  virtue  and  of  vice  raife  virtuous  emotions  5 
which  becoming  (Ironger  by  exercife,  tend  to 
make  us  virtuous  by  habit,  as  well  as  by  prin- 
ciple. I  now  further  obferve,  that  examples 
confined  to  real  events  are  not  fo  frequent  as 
without  other  means  to  produce  a  habit  of  vir- 
tue ;  if  they  be,  they  are  not  recorded  by  hifto- 
rians.  It  therefore  fhows  great  wifdom,  to  form 
us  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  fufceptible  of  the 
fame  improvement  from  fable  that  we  receive 
from  genuine  hiflory.  By  that  contrivance,  ex- 
amples to  improve  us  in  virtue  may  be  multi- 
plied without  end  :  no  other  fort  of  difcipline 
contributes  more  to  make  virtue  habitual,  and 
no  other  fort  is  fo  agreeable  in  the  application. 
I  add  another  final  caufe  with  thorough  latisfac- 
tion  :  btcaufe  it  Ihows,  that  the  author  of  our 
nature  is  not  lefs  kindly  provident  for  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  his  creatureSg  than  for  the  regularity 
of  their  condu£l :  the  power  that  fidion  hath  o- 
ver  the  mind  affords  an  endlefs  variety  of  refined 
amufements,  always  at  hand  to  employ  a  vacant 
hour :  fuch  amufements  are  a  fine  refource  in 
folitude  ;  and,  by  chearing  and  fweetening  the 
inind,  contribute  mightily  to  focial  happinefs. 
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PART        II. 

Emotions  and  PaJJlons  as  pleafant  and  painfid, 
agreeable  and  difagreeabk.  Modifications  of 
theje  ^alities, 

T  will  naturally  occur  at  firfl,  that  a  difcourfe 
upon  the  paffions  ought  to  commence  with 
explaining  the  qualities  now  mentioned  :  but 
upon  trial,  I  found  that  this  explanation  could 
not  be  made  diftinclly,  till  the  difference  fhould 
firft  be  afcertained  between  an  emotion  and  a 
paffion,  and  their  caufes  unfolded. 

Great  obfcurity  may  be  obferved  among  wri- 
ters with  regard  to  the  prefent  point  :  particu- 
larly no  care  is  taken  to  diftinguifh  agreeable 
from  pleafant,  difagreeable  from  painful  ;  or 
rather  thefe  terms  are  deemed  fynonymous.  This 
is  an  error  not  at  all  venial  in  the  fcience  of 
ethics ;  as  inftances  can  and  fhall  be  given,  of 
painful  paffions  that  are  agreeable,  and  of  plea- 
fant paffions  that  are  difagreeable.  Thefe  terms, 
it  is  true,  are  ufed  indifferently  in  familiar  con- 
verfation,  and  in  compolitions  for  amufement ; 
but  more  accuracy  is  required  from  thofe  v/ho 
profefs  to  explain  the  paffions.  In  writing  upon 
the  critical  art,  I  would  avoid  every  refinement 
that  may  feem  more  curious  than  ufeful  :  but 
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the  proper  meaning  of  the  terms  under  confide- 
ration  muft  be  afcertained^  in  order  to  under- 
ftand  the  paffions,  and  fome  of  their  efFeds  that 
are  intimately  conneded  with  criticifm. 

I  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  thefe  terms  by  fa- 
miliar examples.  Viewing  a  fine  garden,  I  per- 
ceive it  to  be  beautiful  or  agreeable  ;  and  I  con- 
fider  the  beauty  or  agreeablenefs  as  belonging 
to  the  objed,  or  as  one  of  its  qualities.  When 
I  turn  my  attention  from  the  garden  to  what 
pafTes  in  my  mind,  I  am  confcious  of  a  pleafant 
emotion,  of  which  the  garden  is  the  caufe  :  the 
pleafure  here  is  felt,  as  a  quality,  not  of  the  gar- 
den, but  of  the  emotion  produced  by  it.  I  give 
an  oppofite  example.  A  rotten  carcafe  is  difa- 
greeable,  and  raifes  in  the  fpedator  a  painful  e- 
motion  :  the  difagreeablenefs  is  a  quality  of  the 
object  5  the  pain  is  a  quality  of  the  emotion 
produced  by  it.  In  a  word,  agreeable  and  dif- 
agreeable  are  qualities  of  the  obje6ls  we  per- 
€eive  ;  pleafant  and  painful  are  qualities  of  the 
emotions  wefe^l ;  the  former  qualities  are  per- 
ceived as  adhering  to  objects ;  the  latter ^are  felt 
as  exifting  within  us. 

But  a  pailion  or  emotion,  befide  being  felt,  is 
frequently  made  an  object  of  thought  or  reflec- 
tion :  we  examine  it ;  we  enquire  into  its  na- 
ture, its  caufe,  and  its  effects.  In  that  view, 
like  other  objeds,  it  is  either  agreeable  or  difa- 
•rreeable.  Hence  clearly  appear  the  different 
fignifications  of  the  ternib  under  confideratioiij 

as 
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as  applied  to  paffion  :  when  a  paffion  is  termed 
plea/ant  or  painful,  we  refer  to  the  a£tual  feel- 
ing ;  when  termed  agreeable  or  difagreeable,  we 
refer  to  it  as  an  object  of  thought  or  refledion  5 
a  paffion  is  pleafant  or  painful  to  the  perfon  in 
whom  it  exifts ;  it  is  agreeable  or  difagreeable 
to  the  perfon  who  makes  it  a  fubjedt  of  contem- 
plation. 

In  the  defcription  of  emotions  and  paffions, ' 
thefe  terms  do  not  always  coincide :  to  make 
which  evident,  we  mull  endeavour  to  afcertain, 
firft,  what  paffions  and  emotions  are  pleafantj 
what  painful  5  and  next,  what  are  agreeable, 
what  difagreeable.  With  refped  to  both,  there 
are  general  rules,  which,  if  I  can  truft  to  induc- 
tion, admit  not  a  fmgle  exception.  The  nature 
of  an  emotion  or  paffion  as  pleafant  or  painful, 
depends  entirely  on  its  caufe  :  the  emotion  pro- 
duced by  an  agreeable  object  is  invariably  plea- 
fant ;  and  the  emotion  produced  by  a  difagree- 
able object  is  invariably  painful  *.  Thus  a  lof- 
ty oak,  a  generous  aftion,  a  valuable  difcovery 
in  art  or  fcience,  are  agreeable  objeds  that  in- 
variably produce  pleafant  emotions.  A  ftinking 
puddle,  a  treacherous  adion,  an  irregular,  ill- 
contrived  edifice,  being  difagreeable  objeds, 
produce  painful  emotions,  Selfiih  paffions  are 
pleafant ;  for  they  arife  from  felf,  an  agreeable 
objedl  or  caufe.  A  fecial  paffion  directed  upon 
an  agreeable  objcd  is  always  pleafant  j  direded 

^  pee  part  7.  of  this  chapter, 

upon. 
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upon  an  objefl  in  diftrefs,  is  painful  *.  Laftly, 
all  diflbcial  paffions,  fuch  as  envy,  refentment, 
malice,  being  caufed  by  difagreeable  objefts, 
cannot  fail  to  be  painful. 

A  general  rule  for  the  agreeablenefs  or  difa- 
greeablenefs  of  emotions  and  paffions  is  a  more 
difficult  enterprife  :  it  muft  be  attempted  how- 
ever. We  have  a  fenfe  of  a  common  nature  in 
every  fpecies  of  animals,  particularly  in  our  own ; 
and  we  have  a  conviftion  that  this  common  na- 
ture is  right  J  or  perfed,,  and  that  individuals  ought 
to  be  made  conformable  to  it  |.  To  every  fa- 
culty, to  every  paffion,  and  to  every  bodily 
member,  is  affigned  a  proper  office  and  a  due 
proportion :  if  one  limb  be  longer  than  the  o- 
ther,  or  be  difproportioned  to  the  whole,  it  is 
wrong  and  difagreeable  :  if  a  paffion  deviate 
from  the  common  nature,  by  being  too  ftrong 
or  too  weak,  it  is  alfo  wrong  and  difagreeable  : 
but  as  far  as  conformable  to  common  nature, 
every  emotion  and  every  paffion  is  perceived 
by  us  to  be  right,  and  as  it  ought  to  be  j  and 
upon  that  account  it  mud  appear  agreeable. 
That  this  holds  true  in  pleafant  emotions  and 
paffions,  will  readily  be  admitted  :  but  the  pain- 
ful are  no  lefs  natural  than  the  other  :  and  there- 
fore ought  not  to  be  an  exception.     Thus  the 

*   See  part  7.  of  this  chapter. 

f  See  this  doflrlne  fully  explained,  chap.  25.  Standard 
of  Tafte. 

painful 
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painful  emotion  raifed  by  a  monftrous  birth  or 
brutal  action,  is  no  lefs  agreeable  upon  reflec- 
tion, than  the  pleafant  emotion  raifed  by  a  flow- 
ing river  or  a  lofty  dome :  and  the  painful  paf- 
fions  of  grief  and  pity  are  agreeable,  and  ap- 
plauded by  all  the  world. 

Another  rule  more  fimple  and  direft  for  af- 
certaining  the  agreeablenefs  or  difagreeablenefs 
of  a  paflion  as  oppofed  to  an  emotion,  is  derived 
from  the  defire  that  accompanies  it.  If  the  de- 
fire  be  to  perform  a  right  a£tion  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  good  eifeft,  the  paffion  is  agreeable  :  if 
the  defire  be,  to  do  a  wrong  adion  in  order  to 
produce  an  ill  effecl,  the  paffion  is  difagreeable. 
Thus,  paffions  as  well  as  a£lions  are  governed 
by  the  moral  fenfe.  Thefe  rules  by  the  wifdom 
of  Providence  coincide  :  a  paffion  that  is  con- 
formable  to  our  common  nature  mud  tend  to 
good  ;  and  a  paffion  that  deviates  from  our 
common  nature  muft  tend  to  ill. 

This  deduction  may  be  carried  a  great  way 
farther  :  but  to  avoid  intricacy  and  obfcurity,  I 
make  but  one  other  ftep.  A  paffion  which,  as 
aforefaid,  becomes  an  objedt  of  thought  to  a 
fpedator,  may  have  the  effeft  to  produce  a  paf- 
fion or  emotion  in  him  j  for  it  is  natural,  that 
a  focial  being  fhould  be  affisded  with  the  paffiions 
of  others.  Paffions  or  emotions  thus  generated, 
fubmit,  in  common  with  others,  to  the  general 
law  above  mentioned,  namely,  that  an  agree- 
able objed  produces  a  pleafant  emotion,  and  a 
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difagreeable  objed  a  painful  emotion.  Thus 
the  paffion  of  gratitude,  being  to  a  fpedtator  an 
agreeable  object,  produceth  in  him  the  plea- 
fant  paffion  of  love  to  the  grateful  perfon  :  and 
malice,  being  to  a  fpedator  a  difagreeable  ob- 
je6:,  produceth  in  him  the  painful  paffion  of  ha- 
tred to  the  malicious  perfon. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  examples  of  pleafant 
paffions  that  are  difagreeable,  and  of  painful  paf- 
fions  that  are  agreeable.  Self-love,  as  long  as 
confined  within  juft  bounds,  is  a  paffion  both 
pleafant  and  agreeable :  in  excefs  it  is  difagree- 
able, though  it  continues  to  be  ftill  pleafant. 
Our  appetites  are  precifely  in  the  fame  conditionc 
Refentment,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  in  every 
ftage  of  the  paffion,  painful ;  but  is  not  difagree- 
able unlefs  in  excefs.  Pity  is  always  painful, 
yet  always  agreeable.  Vanity,  on  the  contrary, 
is  always  pleafant,  yet  always  difagreeable.  But 
however  diftin£l  thefe  qualities  are,  they  coin- 
cide, I  acknowledge,  in  one  clafs  of  paffions  : 
all  vicious  paffions  tending  to  thehurt  of  others., 
are  equally  painful  and  difagreeable. 

The  foregoing  qualities  of  pleafant  and  pain= 
ful,  may  be  fufficient  for  ordinary  fubjedls:  but 
with  refpeft  to  the  fcience  of  criticifm,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary,  that  we  alfo  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  feveral  modifications  of  thefe  qualities,  with 
the  modifications  at  leaft  that  make  the  greateft 
figure.     Even  at  firfl  view  one  is  fenfible,  that 
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the  pleafure  or  pain  of  one  pafHon  differs  from 
that  of  another :  how  diftant  the  pleafure  of  re- 
venge gratified  from  that  of  love  ?  fo  diftant,  as 
that  we  cannot  without  reludance  admit  them 
to  be  any  way  related.  That  the  fame  quality 
of  pleafure  fhould  be  fo  differently  modiiied  in 
different  paffions,  will  not  be  furprifing,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  boundlefs  variety  of  agreeable 
founds,  taftes,  and  fmells,  daily  perceived.  Our 
difcernment  reaches  differences  ftill  more  mi- 
nute, in  objetls  even  of  the  fame  fenfe :  we  have 
no  difficulty  to  diftinguifh  different  fweets,  dif- 
ferent fourSj  and  different  bitters  ;  honey  is 
fweet,  fo  is  fugar,  and  yet  the  one  never  is  mlf- 
taken  for  the  other  :  our  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  fuf- 
ficiently  acute,  to  diftinguifh  varieties  in  fwest- 
fmelling  flowers  without  end.  With  refpe^l  to 
pafllons  and  emotions,  their  differences  as  to 
pleafant  and  painful  have  no  limits  ;  though  we 
want  acutenefs  of  feeling  for  the  more  delicate 
modifications.  There  is  here  an  analogy  be- 
tween our  internal  and  external  fenfes :  the  Ut- 
ter are  fufficiently  acute  for  all  the  ufeful  purpojcs 
of  life,  and  fo  are  the  former.  Some  perfois 
indeed.  Nature's  favourites,  have  a  wonderful  i- 
cutenefs  of  fenfe,  which  to  them  unfolds  many 
a  delightful  fcene  totally  hid  from  vulgar  eyts. 
But  if  fuch  refined  pleafure  be  confined  to  a  fmdl 
number,  it  is  however  wifely  ordered  that  othtrs 
are  not  fenfible  of  the  defed ;  nor  detra6ls  it 
from  their  happinefs  that  others  fecretly  are  more 
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happy.  With  relation  to  the  fine  arts  onlj^ 
that  qualification  feems  eflential ;  and  there  it  is 
termed  delicacy  oftajie. 

Should  an  author  of  fuch  a  tafte  attempt  to 
defcribe  all  thofe  varieties  in  pleafant  and  pain» 
ful  emotions  which  he  himfelf  feels,  he  would 
foon  meet  an  invincible  obftacle  in  the  poverty 
of  language :  a  people  muft  be  thoroughly  re- 
fined, before  they  invent  words  for  expreffing 
the  more  delicate  feelings  ;  and  for  that  reafon, 
no  known  tongue  hitherto  has  reached  that  per- 
fedion.  We  mufl  therefore  reft  fatisfied  with 
an  explanation  of  the  more  obvious  modifica- 
tions. 

In  forming  a  comparifon  between  pleafant 
paffions  of  different  kinds,  we  conceive  fome  of 
them  to  be  grofs^  fome  refined.  Thofe  pleafures 
of  external  fenfe  that  are  felt  as  at  the  organ  of 
fenfe,  are  conceived  to  be  corporeal,  or  grofs  *  \ 
the  pleafure  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  felt  to 
be  internal ;  and  for  that  reafon  are  conceived 
to  be  more  pure  and  refined. 

The  fecial  affeftions  are  conceived  by  all  to  be 
more  refined  than  the  felfifh.  Sympathy  and  hu- 
manity are  univerfally  efteemed  the  fineft  temper 
of  mind  ;  and  for  that  reafon,  the  prevalence  of 
the  focial  affeftions  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  is 
hdd  to  be  a  refinement  in  our  nature.  Afavage  a 
kijows  little  of  focial  affedion,  and  therefore  is  not 

*  See  the  Intro du>5t Ion. 
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qualified  to  compare  felfifh  and  fecial  pleafure ; 
but  a  man,  after  acquiring  a  high  relilh  for  the 
latter,  lofes  not  thereby  a  tafle  for  the  former  : 
he  is  qualified  to  judge,  and  he  will  give  prefe- 
rence to  focial  pleafures  as  more  fweet  and  re- 
fined. In  fad  they  maintain  that  charader,  not 
only  in  the  dired  feeling,  but  alfo  when  we  make 
them  the  fubjed  of  refledion  :  the  focial  paffions 
are  far  more  agreeable  than  the  felfilh,  and  rife 
much  higher  in  our  efteem. 

There  are  differences  not  lefs  remarkable  a- 
mong  the  painful  paffions.  Some  are  voluntary, 
fome  involuntary  :  the  pain  of  the  gout  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  latter  ;  grief,  of  the  former,  which 
in  fome  cafes  is  fo  voluntary  as  to  rejed  all  con- 
folation.  One  pain  foftens  the  temper,  pity  is  au 
mftance:  one  tends  to  render  us  favage  and  cruel, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  revenge.  I  value  myfelf  upon 
fympathy :  I  hate  and  defpife  myfelf  for  envy. 

Social  affedions  have  an  advantage  over  the 
felfifh,  not  only  with  refpeft  to  pleafure,  as  above 
explained,  but  alfo  with  refped  to  pain.  The 
pain  of  an  affront,  the  pain  of  want,  the  paiu 
of  difappointraent,  and  a  thoufand  other  felfifh 
pains,  are  cruciating  and  tormenting,  and  tend 
to  a  habit  of  peeviflinefs  and  difcontent.  Social 
pains  have  a  very  different  tendency :  the  pain 
of  fympathy,  for  example,  is  not  only  volunta- 
ry, but  foftens  my  temper,  and  raifes  me  in  my 
own  edeem. 
Vol.  I.  H  Kefined 
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Refined  manners,  and  polite  behaviour,  mud 
not  be  deemed  altogether  artificial :  men  who, 
inured  to  the  fweets  of  fociety,  cultivate  huma- 
nity, find  an  elegant  pleafure  in  preferring  others, 
and  making  them  happy,  of  which  the  proud,  the 
felfifh,  fcarce  have  a  conception. 

Ridicule,  which  chiefly  arifes  from  pride,  a 
felfifh  paffion,  is  at  beft  but  a  grofs  pleafure :  a 
people,  it  is  true,  mud  have  emerged  out  of  bar- 
barity before  they  can  have  a  tafte  for  ridicule } 
but  it  is  too  rough  an  entertainment  for  the  po- 
liflied  and  refined.  Cicero  difcovers  in  Plautus 
a  happy  talent  for  ridicule,  and  a  peculiar  deli- 
cacy of  wit :  but  Horace,  who  made,  a  figure  in 
the  court  of  Auguftus,  where  tafte  was  confide- 
rably  purified,  declares  againft  the  lownefs  and 
roughnefs  of  that  author's  raillery.  Ridicule  is 
banifhed  France,  and  is  lofing  ground  in  Eng- 
land. 

Other  modifications  of  pleafant  paffions  will 
be  occafionaliy  mentioned  hereafter.  Particu- 
larly, the  modifications  of  high  and  low  are  to  be 
handled  in  the  chapter  of  grandeur  and  fublimi- 
ty ;  and  the  modifications  of  dignified  and  mean, 
m  the  chapter  of  dignity  and  grace. 
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PART        HI, 

Interrupted  Exijience  of  Emotions  and  Paffions.-^ 
Their  Growth  and  Decay. 

'ERE  it  the  nature  of  an  emotion  to  con» 
tinue,  like  colour  and  figure,  in  its  pre- 
fent  flate  till  varied  by  fome  operating  caufe,  the 
condition  of  man  would  be  deplorable  :  it  is  or- 
dered wifely,  that  emotions  Ihould  more  refemble 
another  attribute  of  matter,  namely  motion,  which 
requires  the  conftant  exertion  of  an  operating 
caufe,  and  ceafes  when  the  caufe  is  withdrawn. 
An  emotion  may  fubfift  while  its  caufe  is  pre- 
fent ;  and  v/hen  its  caufe  is  removed,  may  fubfill 
by  means  of  an  idea,  though  in  a  fainter  manner: 
but  the  moment  another  thought  breaks  in  and 
engrofles  the  mind,  the  emotion  is  gone,  and  is 
no  longer  felt :  if  it  return  with  its  caufe,  or  an 
idea  of  its  caufe,  it  again  vaniflieth  with  ch em. 
v/hen  other  thoughts  crowd  in.  The  reafon  isj 
that  an  emotion  or  paffion  is  connefted  with  the 
perception  or  idea  of  its  caufe,  fo  intimately  as 
not  to  have  any  independent  exiftence:  a  flrong 
pafiion,  it  is  true,  hath  a  mighty  influence  to  de- 
tain its  caufe  in  the  mind  j  but  not  fo  as  to  de- 
tain it  for  ever,  becaufe  a  fucceffion  of  percep- 
tions or  ideas  is  unavoidable  *,     Further,  even 

*  See  this  point  explained  afterwards,  chap.  9. 
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while  a  palTion  fubfiils,  it  feldom  continues  long 
in  the  fame  tone,  but  is  fucceffively  vigorous  and 
faint :  the  vigour  of  a  pafTion  depends  on  the 
impreffion  made  by  its  caufe  ;  and  a  caufe  makes 
its  deepefl  impreffion,  when,  happening  to  be 
the  (ingle  intereiling  objeft,  it  attracts  our  whole 
attention  *  :  its  impreffion  is  flighter  when  our 
attention  is  divided  between  it  and  other  ob- 
jects J  and  at  that  time  the  paffion  is  fainter  in 
proportion. 

When  emotions  and  paffions  are  felt  thus  by 
intervals,  and  have  not  a  continued  exiftence,  it 
may  be  thought  a  nice  problem  to  determine 
when  they  are  the  fame,  when  different.  In  a 
ilri6^  phiiofophic  view,  every  fingle  impreffion 
made  even  by  the  fame  objed  is  diftinguilhable 
from  what  have  gone  before,  and  from  what  fuc- 
ceed  :  neither  is  an  emotion  raifed  by  an  idea 
the  fame  with  what  is  raifed  by  a  fight  of  the 
objed.  But  fuch  accuracy  not  being  found  in 
common  apprehenfion,  is  not  neceffary  in  com- 
mon language :  the  emotions  raifed  by  a  fine 
landfcape  in  its  fucceffive  appearances  are  not 
didinguiihable  from  each  other,  nor  even  from 
thofe  raifed  by  fucceffive  ideas  of  ths  obje£l ;  all 
of  them  being  held  to  be  the  fame  :  a  paffion  alfo 
is  always  reckoned  the  fame  as  long  as  it  is  fixed 
upon  the  fame  objeft ;  and  thus  love  and  hatred 
are  faid  to  continue  the  fame  for  life.     Nay,  fo 

*  See  the  Appendix,  containing  definitions,  and  expla- 
jiation  of  terms,  fed.  33. 
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loofe  are  we  in  that  way  of  thinking,  that  many 
paffions  are  reckoned  the  fame  even  after  a  change 
of  objed  J  which  is  the  cafe  of  all  paffions  that 
proceed  from  fome  peculiar  propenfity :  envy,  for 
example,  is  confidered  to  be  the  fame  paffion,  not 
only  while  it  is  diredled  to  the  fame  perfon,  but 
even  where  it  comprehends  many  perfons  at 
once  :  pride  and  malice  are  examples  of  the  fame. 
So  much  was  neceflary  to  be  faid  upon  the  iden- 
tity of  a  paffion  and  emotion,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  examining  their  growth  and  decay. 

The  growth  and  decay  of  paffions  and  emo- 
tions,  traced  through  all  their  mazes,  is  a  fubjeft 
too  extenfive  for  an  undertaking  like  the  prefent : 
I  pretend  only  to  give  a  curfory  view  of  it,  fuch 
as  may  be  neceffary  for  the  purpofes  of  criticifni. 
Some  emotions  are  produced  in  their  utmoft  per- 
fection, and  have  a  very  Ihort  endurance ;  which 
is  the  cafe  of  furprife,  of  wonder,  and  fometimes 
of  terror.  Emotions  raifed  by  inanimate  objeds, 
trees,  rivers,  buildings,  pidures,  arrive  at  per- 
fedion  almoU  inftantaneouily ;  and  they  have  a 
long  endurance,  a  fecond  view  producing  nearly 
the  fame  pleafure  with  the  firft.  Love,  hatred, 
and  fome  other  paffions,  fwell  gradually  to  a  cer- 
tain pitch  ;  after  which  they  decay  gradually. 
Envy,  malice,  pride,  fcarce  ever  decay.  Some 
paffions,  fuch  as  gratitude  and  revenge,  are  of- 
ten exhaufled  by  a  fingle  a£l  of  gratification  : 
other  paffions,  fuch  as  pride,  malice,  envy,  love, 

hatred  ' 
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hatred,  are  not  fo  exbaufted  ;  but  having  a  long 
continuance,  demand  frequent  gratification. 

To  handle  every  fmgle  paffion  and  emotion 
with  a  view  to  thefe  differences,  would  be  an 
endlefs  work :  we  mufl  be  fatisfied  at  prefent 
with  fome  general  views.     And  with  refpeft  to 
emotions,  which  are  quiefcent  becaufe  not  pro» 
duftive  of  defire,   their  growth  and  decay  are 
eafily  explained  :  an  emotion  caufed  by  an  in- 
animate objefl,  cannot  naturally  take  longer  time 
to  arrive  at  maturity,  than  is  necelTary  for  a  lei- 
furely  furvey :   fuch  emotion  alfo  mufl  continue 
long  ftationary,  without  any  fenfible  decay;  a  fe- 
cond  or  third  view  of  the  objed:  being  nearly  as 
agreeable  as  the  firil :  this  is  the  cafe  of  an  emo- 
tion produced  by  a  fine  profped:,   an  impetuous 
river,   or  a  towering  hili  :  while  a  man  remains 
the  fame,  fuch  objects  ought  to  have  the  fame 
effect  upon  him.    Familiarity,  however,  hath  an 
influence  here,  as  it  hath  every  where:  frequency 
of  view,  after  fiiort  intervals  efpecially,  weans 
the  mind  gradually  from  the  objeft,  which  at  lafl 
lofes  all  relifii :  the  nobleil  object  in  the  material 
world,  a  clear  and  ferene  fl^y,  is  quite  difregard- 
ed,  unlefs  perhaps  after  a  ccurfe  of  bad  weather. 
An  emotion  raifed  by  human  virtues,  qualities, 
or  aftions,   may,   by  reiterated  views  of  the  ob- 
je£t,  fwell  imperceptibly  till  it  become  fo  vigo- 
rous as  to  generate  defire  :    in  that  condition  it 
jnufl  be  bandied  as  a  pafTioa. 
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As  to  paffion,  I  obferve,  firft,  that  when  na- 
ture requires  a  paffion  to  be  fudden,  it  is  com- 
monly produced  in  perfedion;  which  is  the  cafe 
of  fear  and  of  anger.  Wonder  and  furprife  are 
always  produced  in  perfedion :  reiterated  im- 
preffions  made  by  their  caufe,  exhauft  thefe  paf- 
fions  inftead  of  inflaming  them.  This  will  be 
explained  afterward  *. 

In  the  next  place,  when  a  paffion  hath  for  its 
foundation  an  original  propenfity  peculiar  to 
fome  men,  it  generally  comes  foon  to  maturity : 
the  propenfity,  upon  prefenting  a  proper  objeft, 
is  immediately  enlivened  into  a  paffion ;  which 
is  the  cafe  of  pride,  of  envy,  and  of  malice. 

In  the  third  place,  the  growth  of  love  and  of 
hatred  is  flow  or  quick  according  to  circumllan- 
ces :  the  good  qualities  of  a  perfon  raife  in  me  a 
pleafant  emotion;  which,  by  reiterated  views,  is 
fwelled  into  a  paffion  involving  defire  of  that 
perfon's  happinefs :  this  defire,  being  freely  in- 
dulged, works  gradually  a  change  internally,  and 
at  laft  produceth  in  me  a  fettled  habit  of  afFeftion 
for  that  perfon  now  my  friend.  Affection  thus 
produced  operates  precifely  like  an  original  pro- 
penfity ;  for  to  enliven  it  into  a  paffion,  no  more 
is  required  but  the  real  or  ideal  prefence  of  the 
objeft.  The  habit  of  averfion  or  of  hatred  is 
brought  on  in  the  fame  manner.  And  here  I 
muft  obferve  by  the  way,  that  love  and  hatred 

fignify  commonly  affedion  and  averfion,  not 
*  Chap.  6. 
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paffion.  The  bulk  of  our  paffions  are  indeed 
afFedion  or  averfion  inflamed  into  a  paflion  by 
different  circumftances :  the  afFedion  I  bear  to 
my  fon,  is  inflamed  into  the  paflion  of  fear  when 
he  is  in  danger  ;  becomes  hope  when  he  hath  a 
profpeft  of  good  fortune  ;  becomes  admiration 
when  he  perfornis  a  laudable  adion ;  and  fliame 
when  he  commits  any  wrong :  averfion  becomes 
fear  when  there  is  a  profpe£t  of  good  fortune 
to  my  enemy  ;  becomes  hope  when  he  is  in 
danger ;  becomes  joy  when  he  is  in  diftrefs  j 
and  forrow  when  a  laudable  a£tion  is  perform- 
ed by  him. 

Fourthly,  paflions  generally  have  a  tendency  to 
€xcefs,  occafioned  by  the  following  means.  The 
mind  affeded  by  any  paflion,  is  not  in  a  proper 
ilate  for  difl:in£t  perception,  nor  for  cool  reflec- 
tion :  it  hath  always  a  fl;rong  bias  to  the  objed:  of 
an  agreeable  paflion,  and  a  bias  no  lefs  fl:rong 
againfl:  the  objed  of  a  difagreeable  paflion.  The 
obje£t  of  love,  for  example,  however  indifferent 
to  others,  is  to  the  lover's  convidion  a  paragon  ; 
and  of  hatred,  is  vice  itfelf  without  alloy.  What 
lefs  can  fuch  deiufion  operate,  than  to  fwell  the 
paflion  beyond  what  it  was  at  iirfl  ?  for  if  the  fee- 
ing or  converfmg  with  a  fine  woman,  have  had 
the  eited  to  carry  me  from  indifference  to  love  j 
ho\Y  much  ftronger  mufl;  her  influence  be,  when 
liow  to  my  convidion  fhe  is  an  angel?  and  hatred 
g,s  well  as  other  paffions  mufl  run  the  fame  courfe. 

Thus 
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Thus  betv/een  a  paffion  and  its  objed  there  is  a 
natural  operation,  refembling  aftion  and  reac* 
tion  inphyfics :  a  paffion  ading  upon  its  obje^l;^ 
magnifies  it  greatly  in  appearance  ;  and  this 
magnified  objed:  reading  upon  the  paffion,  fwells 
and  inflames  it  mightily. 

Fifthly,  the  growth  of  fome  paffion  depends 
often  on  occalional  circumftances  :  obflacles  to 
gratification,  for  example,  never  fail  to  augment 
and  inflame  a  paffion  ;  becaufe  a  conftant  endea- 
vour to  remove  an  obftacle,  preferves  the  objeci 
of  the  paffion  ever  in  view,  which  fwells  the  paf- 
fion by  impreffions  frequently  reiterated  :  thus 
the  reftraint  of  confcience,  when  an  obflacle  to 
love,  agitates  the  mind  and  inflames  the  paffion: 

Quod  licet,  ingratum  efl :  quod  non  licet,  acrius  urit. 
Si  nunquam  Danaen  habuilTet  ahenea  turris, 
Hon  elTet  Danae  de  Jove  faita  parens. 

Ov'idf  Amor.  I.  2. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  mind,  diftreffed  with  the 
obftacles,  becomes  impatient  for  gratification, 
and  confequently  more  defirous  of  it.  Shake- 
fpear  expreffes  this  obfervation  finely  : 

All  impediments  in  fancy's  courfe. 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy. 

We  need  no  better  example  than  a  lover  who 
hath  many  rivals..  Even  the  caprices  of  a  mif- 
trefs  have  the  eiFecl  to  inflame  love  5  thefe  occa- 

fioning 
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fioning  uncertainty  of  fuccefs,  tend  naturally  to 
jnake  the  anxious  lover  overvalue  the  happinefs 
of  fruition. 

So  much  upon  the  growth  of  paffions :  their 
continuance  and  decay  come  next  under  confi- 
deration.  And,  firft,  it  is  a  general  law  of  na- 
ture. That  things  fudden  in  their  growth  are  e- 
qually  fudden  in  their  decay.  This  is  commonly 
the  cafe  of  anger.  And,  with  refpe£t  to  wonder 
and  furprife,  which  alfo  fuddenly  decay,  another 
reafon  concurs,  that  their  caufes  are  of  fhort  du- 
ration: novelty  foon  degenerates  into  familiarity; 
and  the  unexpedlednefs  of  an  objeft  is  foon  funk 
in  the  pleafure  that  the  obje£fc  affords.  Fear, 
which  is  a  paffion  of  greater  importance  as  tend- 
ing to  felf'prefervation,  is  often  inftantaneous  ; 
and  yet  is  of  equal  duration  with  its  caufe  :  nay, 
it  frequently  fubfifts  after  the  caufe  is  removed. 

In  the  next  place,  a  paffion  founded  on  a  pe- 
culiar propenfity,  fubfifts  generally  for  ever  ; 
which  is  the  cafe  of  pride,  envy,  and  malice : 
objecls  are  never  wanting  to  inflame  the  pro- 
penfity into  a  paffion. 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  law 
of  nature.  That  every  paffion  ceafes  upon  attain- 
ing its  ultimate  end.  To  explain  that  law,  we 
muff  diftinguilli  between  a  particular  and  a  ge- 
neral end.  I  call  a  particular  end  what  may  be 
accompliilied  by  a  fmgle  aG  :  a  general  end,  on 
the  contrary,  admits  ads  without  number  :  be- 
caufe  it  cannot  be  faid,  that  a  general  end  is  ever 

fully 
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fully  accomplifned,  whil6  the  objeO:  of  the  paf- 
fion  fubfifts.  Gratitude  and  revenge  are  ex- 
amples of  the  firft  kind :  the  ends  they  aim  at 
may  be  accomplifhed  by  a  fingle  a^  ;  andj 
when  that  ad  is  performed,  the  paffions  are  ne- 
ceflarily  at  an  end.  Love  and  hatred  are  exam- 
ples of  the  other  kind  ;  defire  of  doing  good  or 
of  doing  mifchief  to  an  individual,  is  a  general 
end,  which  admits  aQ:s  without  number,  and 
which  feldom  is  fully  accomplifhed  :  therefore 
thefe  paffions  have  frequently  the  fame  duration 
with  their  objeds. 

Laftly,  it  will  afford  us  another  general  view, 
to  confider  the  difference  between  an  original 
propenfity,  and  affedion  or  averfion  produced 
by  cuflom.  The  former  adheres  too  clofe  to  the 
conflitution  ever  to  be  eradicated ;  and  for  that 
reafon,  the  paffions  to  which  it  gives  birth,  con* 
tinue  during  life  with  no  remarkable  diminu- 
tion- The  latter,  which  owe  their  birth  and  in- 
crement to  time,  owe  their  decay  to  the  fame 
caufe  :  affeflion  and  averfion  decay  gradually 
as  they  grow  ;  and  accordingly  hatred  as  well 
as  love  are  extinguifhed  by  long  abfence.  Affec- 
tion decays  more  gradually  between  perfons, 
who,  living  together,  have  daily  occafion  to  tef- 
tify  mutually  their  good-will  and  kindnefs  : 
and,  when  affedion  is  decayed,  habit  fupplies 
its  place ;  for  it  makes  thefe  perfons  necelTary 
to  each  other,  by  the  pain  of  feparation  *.    Af- 

^  See  chap.  14, 

fedion 
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fedion  to  children  hath  a  long  endurance,  long- 
er perhaps  than  any  other  afFeftion  :  its  growth 
keeps  pace  with  that  of  its  objefls:  they  difplay 
new  beauties  and  qualifications  daily,  to  feed 
and  augment  the  affection.  But  whenever  the 
afFedion  becomes  ftationary,  it  muft  begin  to  de- 
cay; with  a  flow  pace  indeed,  in  proportion  to  its 
increment.  In  Ihort,  man  with  refpedt  to  this  life 
is  a  temporary  being  :  he  grows,  becomes  fta- 
tionary, decays  j  and  fo  muft  all  his  powers  and 
paffions* 

PART         IV. 


Coexijlent  Emotions  and  Pafflons, 

FOR  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human 
pallions  and  emotions,  it  is  not  fulEcient 
that  they  be  examined  fmgly  and  feparately  :  as 
a  plurality  of  them  are  fometimes  felt  at  the 
fame  inftant,  the  manner  of  their  coexiftence, 
and  the  effefts  thereby  produced,  ought  alfo  to 
be  examined.  This  fubjeft  is  extenfive  ;  and 
it  will  be  difficult  to  trace  all  the  laws  that  go- 
vern its  endlefs  variety  of  cafes  :  if  fuch  an  un- 
dertaking can  be  brought  to  perfection,  it  muft 
be  by  degrees.  The  following  bints  may  fuffice 
for  a  firft  attempt. 

We  begin  with  emotions  raifed  by  difterent 

founds,  as  the  fimpleft  cafe.     Two  founds  that 

mix. 
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mix,  and,  as  it  were,  incorporate  before  they 
reach  the  ear,  are  faid  to  be  concordant.  That 
each  of  the  two  founds,  even  after  their  union, 
produceth  an  emotion  of  its  own,  muft  be  ad- 
mitted :  but  thefe  emotions,  like  the  founds  that 
produce  them,  mix  fo  intimately,  as  to  be  rather 
one  complex  emotion  than  two  emotions  in 
conjundion.  Two  founds  that  refufe  incorpo- 
ration or  mixture,  are  faid  to  be  difcordant : 
and  when  heard  at  the  fame  inftant,  the  emo- 
tions produced  by  them  are  unpleafant  in  con- 
jun£lion,  however  pleafant  feparately. 

Similar  to  the  emotion  raifed  by  mixed  founds 
is  the  emotion  raifed  by  an  objed  of  fight  with 
its  feveral  qualities  :  a  tree,  for  example,  with 
its  qualities  of  colour,  figure,  fize,  $cc.  is  per- 
ceived to  be  one  objedt ;  and  the  emotion  it 
produceth  is  rather  one  complex  emotion  than 
different  emotions  combined. 

With  refped  to  coexiftent  emotions  produced 
by  different  objeds  of  fight,  it  mufi;  be  obferved, 
that  however  intimately  connected  fuch  objeds 
may  be,  there  cannot  be  a  concordance  among 
them  like  what  is  perceived  in  fome  founds. 
Different  objeds  of  fight,  meaning  objeds  that 
can  exifi:  each  of  them  independent  of  the  o- 
thers,  never  mix  nor  incorporate  in  the  a£t  of 
vifion  :  each  objed  is  perceived  as  it  exifls,  fe- 
parately from  others ;  and  each  raifeth  an  emo- 
tion different  from  that  raifed  by  the  other. 
And  the  fame  holds  in  all  the  caufes  of  emotion 

or 
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or  paffion  that  can  exift  independent  of  each  o- 
ther,  founds  only  excepted. 

To  explain  the  manner  in  which  fuch  emo- 
tions exift,  fimilar  emotions  muft  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  thofe  that  are  diflimilar.  Two  emo- 
tions are  faid  to  be  fimilar,  when  they  tend  each 
of  them  to  produce  the  fame  tone  of  mind : 
chearful  emotions,  however  different  their  caufes 
may  be,  are  fimilar :  and  fo  are  thofe  which  are 
melancholy.  Diflimilar  emotions  are  eafily  ex^ 
plained  by  their  oppofition  to  what  are  fimilar  : 
pride  and  humility,  gaiety  and  gloominefs,  are 
diflimilar  emotions. 

Emotions  perfeftly  fimilar,  readily  combine 
and  unite*,  fo  as  in  a  manner  to  become  one 
complex  emotion  ;  witnefs  the  emotions  produ- 
ced by  a  number  of  flowers  in  a  parterre,  or 
of  trees  in  a  wood.  Emotions  that  arc  oppofite, 
or  extremely  diflimilar,  never  combine  or  unite  : 
the  mind  cannot  fimultaneoufly  take  on  oppofite 
tones :  it  cannot  at  the  fame  inftant  be  both  joyful 
and  fad,  angry  and  fatisfied,  proud  and  humble : 
diflimilar    emotions    may   fucceed   each   other 

*  It  is  eafier  to  conceive  the  manner  of  coexiftence  of 
fimilar  emotions,  than  to  defcribe  it.  They  cannot  be 
faid  to  mix  or  incorporate,  like  concordant  founds  :  their 
union  is  rather  of  agreement  or  concord  ;  and  therefore 
I  have  chofen  the  words  in  the  text,  not  as  fuflicient  to 
exprefs  clearly  the  manner  of  their  coexifience,  but  only 
as  lefs  liable  to  exception  than  any  other  I  can  find. 

'  with 
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with  rapidity,  but  they  cannot  exiil  fimultane- 
oufly. 

Between  thefe  two  extremes,  emotions  unite 
more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their 
refemblance,  and  the  degree  in  which  their  cau- 
fes  are  conneded.  Thus  the  emotions  produ- 
ced by  a  fine  landfcape  and  the  fmging  of  birds, 
being  fimilar  in  a  confiderable  degree,  readily 
unite,  though  their  caufes  are  little  conne6:ed. 
And  the  fame  happens  where  the  caufes  are  inti- 
mately conneded,  tho'  the  emotions  themfelves 
have  little  refemblance  to  each  other  :  an  exam- 
ple of  which  is  a  miftrefs  in  diftrefs,  whofe  beauty 
gives  pleafure,  and  her  diftrefs  pain  :  thefe  two 
emotions,  proceeding  from  different  views  of  the 
objed,  have  very  little  refemblance  to  each  other; 
and  yet  fo  intimately  conneded  are  their  caufes, 
as  to  force  them  into  a  fort  of  complex  emotions 
partly  pleafant  partly  painful.  This  clearly  ex- 
plains fome  expreffions  common  in  poetry,  a 
fweet  dijirefsy  a  pleafant  pain. 

It  was  neceffary  to  defcribe,  with  fome  accura- 
cy, in  what  manner  fimilar  and  diffimilar  emo- 
tions coexift  in  the  mind,  in  order  to  explain 
their  different  effefts,  both  internal  and  external. 
This  fubjecl,  tho'  obfcure,  is  capable  to  be  fet  in 
a  clear  light  j  and  it  merits  attention,  not  only 
for  its  extenfive  ufe  in  criticifm,  but  for  the  no- 
bler purpofe  of  deciphering  many  intricacies  m 
the  adions  of  men.  Beginning  with  internal 
effeds,  I  difcover  tv/o,  clearly  diilinguifhablQ 

fronj 
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from  each  other,  both  of  them  produced  by 
pleafant  emotions  that  are  fimilar  ;  of  which, 
the  one  may  be  reprefented  by  addition  in  num- 
bers, the  other  by  harmony  in  founds.  Two 
pleafant  emotions  that  are  fmiilar,  readily  unite 
when  they  are  coexiflent  j  and  the  pleafure  felt 
in  the  union,  is  the  fum  of  the  two  pleafures : 
the  fame  emotions  in  fucceflion,  are  far  from 
making  the  fame  figure ;  becaufe  the  mind,  at 
no  inllant  of  the  fucceflion,  is  confcious  of  more 
than  a  fingle  emotion.  This  dodrine  may  aptly 
be  illullrated  by  a  landfcape  comprehending 
hills,  vallies,  plains,  rivers,  trees,  &c.  :  the  emo- 
tions produced  by  thefe  feveral  objects,  being 
Similar  in  a  high  degree,  as  failing  in  eafily  and 
fweetly  with  the  fame  tone  of  mind,  are  in  con- 
jundion  extremely  pleafant.  This  multiplied 
eife£l  is  felt  from  objedls  even  of  different  fen- 
fes,  as  where  a  landfcape  is  conjoined  with  the 
mufic  of  birds  and  odour  of  flowers  j  and  refults 
partly  from  the  refemblance  of  the  emotions  and 
partly  from  the  connexion  of  their  caufes : 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  efFed  mufl  be  the 
greatefl,  where  the  caufes  are  intimately  con- 
nefted  and  the  emotions  perfedlly  fmiilar.  The 
fame  rule  is  obvioufly  applicable  to  painful  e- 
motions  that  are  fimilar  and  coexiflent. 

The  other  pleafure  arifing  from  pleafant  emo- 
tions fimilar  and  coexiflent,  cannot  be  better  ex- 
plained  than  by  the  foregoing  example  of  a  land- 
fcape, 
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fcape,  where  the  fight,  hearing,  and  fmelling, 
are  employed :    befide  the  accumulated  pleafure 
above  mentioned,  of  fo  many  different  fimilar 
emotions,   a  pleafure  of  a  different  kind  is  felt 
from  the  concord  of  thefe  emotions.     As  that 
pleafure  refembles  *greatly  the  pleafure  of  con^ 
cordant  founds,   it  may  be  termed  the  Harmony 
of  Emotions.     This  harmony  is  felt  in  the  diffe- 
rent emotions  occafioned  by  the  vifible  objeds ; 
but  it  is  felt  flill  more  fenfibly  in  the  emotions 
occafioned  by  the  objects  of  different  fenfes,  as 
where  the  emotions   of  the  eye  are  combined 
with  thofe  of  the  ear.      The  former  pleafure 
comes  under  the  rule  of  addition  :  this  comes 
under  a  different  rule.     It  is  dire£{;ly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  refemblance  between  the 
emotions,  and  inverfely  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  connection  between  the  caufes  :  to  feel 
this  pleafure  in  perfection,  the  refemblance  be- 
tween the  emotions  cannot  be  too  ftrong,  nor 
the  connexion  between  their  caufes  too  fxighto 
The  former  condition  is  felf  evident ;  and  the 
reafon  of  the  latter  is,  that  the  pleafure  of  har- 
mony is  felt  from  various  fimilar  emotions,  di=; 
ItlnQ;  from  each  other,   aiid  yet  fiveetly  combi= 
hing  In  the  mind  ;  which  excludes  cauies  inti- 
inately  connected,  for  the  emotions  produced  by 
them   are  forced  into   one   complex    ehrotion. 
This  pleafure  of  concord  or  harmony,  which  is 
the  refult  of  pleafant  emotions,  and  cannot  have 
place  with  refped  to  thofe  that  are  painful,  will 
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be  farther  illuflrated,  when  the  emotions  pro- 
duced by  the  found  of  words  and  their  meaning 
are  taken  under  confideration  *. 

The  pleafure  of  concord  from  conjoined  emo- 
tions, is  felt  even  where  the  emotions  are  not 
perfeftly  fimilar.  Though  love  be  a  pieafant 
paffion,  yet  by  its  foftn-efs  and  tendernefs  it  re- 
fembles  in  a  confiderable  degree  the  painful 
paffion  of  pity  or  of  grief ;  and  for  that  reafon, 
love  accords  better  with  thefe  paffions  than  with 
what  are  gay  and  fprightly.  I  give  the  follow- 
ing example  from  Catullus,  where  the  concord 
between  love  and  grief  has  a  fine  effeft  even  m 
fo  flight  a  fubjed  as  the  death  of  a  fparrow. 

Lugete,  6  Veneres,  Cupldlnefque, 
Et  quantum  eft  hominum  venuftiorum  1 
Pafier  mortuus  eft  mess  puellse, 
Quem  plus  ilia  oculis  fuis  amabat. 
Nam  mellitus  erat,  fuamque  norat 
Ipfam  tarn  bene,  quam  puella  matrem  t 
Nee  fefe  a  gremio  illius  movebat , 
Sed  clrcumftliens  modo  hue,  modo  illuc^ 
Ad  folam  dominam  ufque  plpilabat. 
Qui  nunc  it  per  iter  tenebricofum, 
llluc,  unde  negant  redire  quemquam. 
At  vobis  male  fit,  malte  tenebrae 
Orci,  qux  omnia  bella  devoratis  ; 
Tarn  bellum  mihi  pafierem  abftuliftis. 
O  factum  male,  6  mifelle  pafler. 
Tua  nunc  opera,  mese  puellse 
Flendo  turgiduli  rubcnt  ocelli. 

*  Chap.  iS.  feft.  $. 

Next 
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Next  as  to  the  efFeds  of  diffimilar  emotions, 
which  we  may  guefs  will  be  oppofite  to  what  are 
above  defcribcd.  Difiimilar  coexiftent  emo- 
tions, as  faid  above,  never  fail  to  diftfefs  the 
mind  by  the  difference  of  their  tones ;  from 
v/hich  fituation  a  feeling  of  harmony  never  can 
proceed  ;  and  this  holds  whether  the  caufes  be 
connected  or  not.  But  it  holds  more  remark- 
ably where  the  caufes  are  conneQed  ;  for  in  that 
cafe  the  diffimilar  emotions  being  forced  into  an 
unnatural  union,  produce  an  adual  feeling  of 
difcord.  In  the  next  place,  if  we  would  eftimate 
the  force  of  diffimilar  emotions  coexiftent,  we 
muft  diftinguifh  between  their  caufes  as  connec- 
ted or  unconnected  i  and  in  order  to  compute 
their  force  in  the  former  cafe,  fubtradion  muft 
be  ufed  inflead  of  addition  ;  which  will  be  evi- 
dent from  what  follows.  Diffimilar  emotions 
forced  into  union  by  the  connexion  of  their  cau- 
fes, are  felt  obfcurely  and  imperfedly  5  for  each 
tends  to  vary  the  tone  of  mind  that  is  fuited  to 
the  other  ;  and  the  mind  thus  diflraded  between 
two  objedsj  is  at  no  inftant  in  a  condition  to  re- 
ceive a  deep  impreffion  from  either.  Diffimilar 
emotions  proceeding  from  unconnected  caufes, 
are  In  a  very  different  condition  j  for  as  there  is 
nothing  to  force  them  into  union,  they  are  never 
felt  but  in  fucceffion ;  by  Which  means,  each 
hath  an  opportunity  to  make  a  complete  impref- 
fion. 

•  I  %■  This 
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This  curious  theory  requires  to  be  illuftrated 
by  examples.  In  reading  the  defcription  of  the 
difmal  vvafte,  book  i.  of  Paradife  Loji,  we  are 
fenfible  of  a  confufed  feeling,  arifmg  from  dif- 
fimilar  emotions  forced  into  union,  to  wit,  the 
beauty  of  the  defcription,  and  the  horror  of  the 
objeQ:  defcribed : 

Seeft  thou  yon  dceary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild, 
The  feat  of  defolation,  void  of  light, 
Save  what  the  glimmering  of  thefe  livid  flames 
Cafts  pale  and  dreadful  ? 

And  with  refpe6l  to  this  and  many  fimilar  paf&- 
ges  in  Paradife  Loji,  we  are  fenfible,  that  the  e- 
fnotions  being  obfcured  by  each  other,  make  nei« 
ther  of  them  that  figure  they  would  make  fepa- 
lately.  For  the  fame  reafon,  afcending  fmoke 
in  a  calm  morning,  which  infpires  ftllinefs  and 
tranquillity,  is  improper  in  a  picture  full  of  vio- 
lent aftion.  A  parterre,  partly  ornamented, 
partly  in  diforder,  produces  a  mixt  feeling  of 
the  fame  fort.  Two  great  armies  in  aft  to  en- 
gage, mix  the  diffimilar  emotions  of  grandeur 
and  of  terror. 

Sembra  d'alberl  denii  alta  forefta    • 
L'un  campo,  e  I'altro  ;  di  tant'  afl:e  abbonda. 
Son  tefi  gli  archi,  e  fon  le  lance  in  refta  : 
Vibranfi  i  dardi;,  e  rotafi  ogni  fionda. 
Ogni  cavallo  in  guerra  anco  s'apprefta, 
Gli  odii,  e  '1  furor  del  fuo  fignor  feconda  : 

Rafpa, 
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Rafpa,  batte,.  nitrifce,  e  fi  raggira, 
Gonfia  le  nari ;  e  fumo,  e  fuoco  fpira. 

Bello  in  sj  bella  vifta  anco  e  1'  orrore : 
E  di  mezzo  la  tema  efce  il  diletto. 
Ne  men  le  trombe  orribili  e  canore, 
Sono  a  gli  orecchi,  lieto  e  fero  oggetto. 
Pur  il  campo  fedel,  benche  minore, 
Par  di  fuon  piu  mirabile,  e  d'afpeto. 
E  canta  in  piu  guerriero  e  chiaro  carme  ' 

Ogni  fua  tromba,  e  maggior  luce  ban  I'arme. 
Gerufalemme  liber ata^  cant.  20.  Jl-  29.  ^^  30* 

Suppofe  a  virtuous  man  has  drawn  on  himfelf 
a  great  misfortune,  by  a  fault  incident  to  hu- 
man nature,  and  therefore  venial :  the  remorfe 
he  feels  aggravates  his  diftrefs,  and  confequently 
raifes  our  pity  to  a  high  pitch  :  we  at  the  fame 
time  blame  the  man  ;  and  the  indignation  raifed 
by  the  fault  he  has  committed,  is  diffimilar  to 
pity  :  thefe  two  pafTions,  however,  proceeding 
from  the  fame  objeft,  are  forced  into  a  fort  of 
union  ;  but  the  indignation  is  fo  flight,  as  fcarce 
to  be  felt  in  the  mixture  with  pity.  Subjeds 
of  this  kind  are  of  all  the  fitted  for  tragedy  j 
but  of  that  afterward  *. 

Oppofite  emotions  are  fo  diffimilar  as  not  to 
admit  any  fort  of  union,  even  where  they  pro- 
ceed from  caufes  the  mofl  intimately  connedted. 
Love  to  a  miftrefs,  and  refentment  for  her  infi- 
delity, are  of  that  nature :  they  cannot  exifl  o-. 
therwife  than  in  fuccefTion,  which  by  the  con- 

*  Cbap.  22. 
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neflilpn  of  their  caufes  is  commonly  rapid ;  and 
thefe  emotions  wjU  govern  alternately,  till  one 
of  them  obtain  the  afcendant,  or  both  be  fpeiit. 
A  fucceffion  opens  to  me  by  the  death  of  a 
worthy  man,  who  was  my  friend  as  well  as  my 
kinfman  :  when  I  think  of  my  friend  1  am 
grieved  j  but  the  fucceffion  gives  me  joy.  Thefe 
two  caufes  are  intimately  connefted  ;  for  the 
fucceffion  is  the  direft  confequence  of  my  friend's 
death :  the  emotions  however  being  oppofite, 
do  not  mix  ;  they  prevail  alternately,  perhaps 
for  a  course  of  time,  till  grief  for  my  friend'^s 
death  be  banifhed  by  the  pleafures  of  opulence. 
A  virtuous  man  fuffering  unjuftly,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  fame  kind  :  I  pity  him,  and  have 
great  indignation  at  the  author  of  the  wrong. 
Thefe  emotions  proceed  from  caufes  nearly  coii« 
peeled  ;  but  being  direfted  to  different  objefts, 
they  are  not  forced  into  union  :  their  oppofition 
preferves  them  diftincl :  and  accordingly  they 
are  found  to  prevail  alternately. 

I  proceed  to  examples  of  diffimilar  emotions 
arifmg  from  miconneded  caufes.  Good  and 
bad  news  of  equal  importance  arriving  at  the 
fame  inftant  from  different  quarters,  produce 
oppofite  emotions,  the  difcordance  of  which  is 
not  felt,  becaufe  they  are  not  forced  into  union  i 
they  govern  alternately,  commonly  in  a  quick 
fucceffion,  till  their  force  be  fpent : 

Shylock.   How  nowj  Tubal,  what  news  fi'om  Genoa  ? 

haft  thou  found  ir.y  daughter  ? 

Tubal 
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Tubal.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her,  but  can- 
not find  her. 

Shy.  Why  there,  there,  there,  there  !  a  diamond  gone, 
coft  me  two  thoufand  ducats  in  Francfort  ?  the  curfe 
;aever  fell  upon  our  nation  till  now  ;  I  never  felt  it  till 
now  :  two  thoufand  ducats  in  that,  and  other  precious, 
precious  jewels  !  I  would  my  daughter  were  dead  at 
my  foot,  and  the  jewels  in  her  ear ;  O  would  flie  were 
hers'd  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats  in  her  coffin.  No 
news  of  them  j  why,  io\  and  I  know  not  what's  fpent 
in  the  fearch  :  why,  thou  lofs  upon  lofs  \  the  thief 
gone  with  fo  much,  and  fo  much  to  find  the  thief; 
and  no  fatisfaclionj  no  revenge,  nor  no  ill  luck  fiirring 
but  what  lights  o'  my  fhoulders  ;  no  figlis  but  o'  my 
iDreathing,  no  tears  hat  o'  my  ihedding. 

Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too  i  Anthonio, 
as  I  heard  in  Genoa 

Shy.    What,  what,  what  ?  ill  luck,  ill  uick  ? 

Tub.  Hath  an  Argofie  caft  away,  coming  from  Tri- 
polis. 

Shy.  I  thank  God,  I  thank  God  ;  is  it  true  ?  is  it 
true  ? 

Tub.  I  fpoke  with  fome  of  the  failors  that  efcaped 
the  wreck. 

Shy.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal ;  good  news,  good 
news,  ha,  ha  :   where,  in  Genoa  ? 

Tub.  Your  daughter  fpent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard, 
one  night,  fourfcore  ducats. 

Shy.  Thou  fl:ick'ft  a  dagger  in  me ;  I  fliall  never  fee 
my  gold  again  j  fourfcore  ducats  at  a  fitting,  fourfcore 
ducats  ! 

Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Anthonio's  creditors  in 
my  company  to  Venice,  that  fwear  he  cannot  chufe 
but  break. 

I  4  Shy, 
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S/:iy.  I  am  glad  of  it,  I'll  plague  him,  I'll  torture 
|iim  J  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Tub.  One  of  them  fheVd  me  a  ring,  that  he  had  of 
your  daughter  for  a  monkey. 

5;^^.  Out  upon  her  !  thou  tortureft  me.  Tubal ;  it 
yn.s  my  Turquoife  j  I  had  it  of  Leah  when  I  was  a  ba- 
chelor J  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wildernefs  of 
monkies. 

Tub.  But  Anthonio  is  certainly  undone. 

S^y.  Nay,  that's  true,  that's  very  true  j  go  fee  me 
an  officer,  befpeak  him  a  fortnight  before.  I  will  have 
the  heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit ;  for  were  he  cut  of 
Venice,  I  can  make  what  merchandife  I  will.  Go, 
go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our  fynagogue ;  go,  good 
Tubal  i  at  our  fynagogue.  Tubal. 

Jiler chant  ofVenke^  aSi  3.  yZ".  l. 

In  the  fame  manner,  good  news  arriving  to  a 
nian  labouring  under  diftrefs,  occafions  a  vibra- 
tion in  his  mind  from  the  one  to  the  other : 

Ofmyn.  By  Heav'n  thou'il:  rous'd  me  from  my  lethargy. 
The  fpirit  which  was  deaf  to  my  own  wrongs. 
And  the  loud  cries  of  my  dead  father's  blood, 
Deaf  to  revenge — nay,  which  refus'd  to  hear 
The  piercing  fighs  and  murmurs  of  my  love 
Yet  unenjoy'd  5  what  not  Almeria  could 
Revive,  or  raife,  my  people's  voice  has  wakcn'd* 
P  my  Antonio,  I  am  all  on  fire. 
My  foul  is  up  in  arms,  ready  to  charge 
And  bear  amidfl:  the  foe  with  conqu'ring  troops. 
i  hea^  ^em  call  to  lead  'em  on  to  liberty. 

To 
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To  vi£tory  ;  their  fhouts  and  clamours  rend 

My  ears,  and  reach  the  Ifeav'ns  :  where  is  the  king  ? 

Where  is  Alphonfo  ?  ha  !  where  !  where  indeed  ? 

O  I  could  tear  and  burfl:  the  firings  of  lifcj. 

To  break  thefe  chains.     Off,  off,  ye  fiains  of  I'oyalty  ! 

Off,  flavery  !  O  curfe,  that  I  alone 

Can  beat  and  flutter  in  my  cage,  when  I 

Would  loar,  and  ftoop  at  victory  beneath  ! 

Mourning  Bride ,  aEi  ^-fi-  2.' 

If  the  emotions  be  unequal  in  force,  the  ftronger 
after  a  conflid  will  extinguifh  the  weaker.  Thus 
the  lofs  of  a  houfe  by  fire,  or  of  a  fum  of  money 
by  bankruptcy,  will  make  no  figure  in  oppofition 
to  the  birth  of  a  long- expected  fon,  who  is  to  in- 
herit an  opulent  fortune  i  after  fome  flight  vibra- 
tions, the  mind  fettles  in  joy,  and  the  lofs  is  forgot. 
The  foregoing  obfervations  will  be  found  of 
great  ufe  in  the  fine  arts.  Many  pradical  rules 
are  derived  from  them,  which  fhall  afterward  be 
mentioned  ;  but  for  inftant  gratification  in  part, 
the  reader  will  accept  the  following  fpecimen, 
being  an  application  of  thefe  observations  to  mu- 
fic.  It  mud  be  premifed,  that  no  difagreeable 
combination  of  founds  is  entitled  to  the  name  of 
mufic :  for  all  mufic  is  refolvable  into  melody 
and  harmony,  which  imply  agreeablenefs  in  their 
very  conception  *.  Secondly,  the  agreeablenefs 
fjf  vocal  mufic  differs  from  that  of  inftru mental : 

the 

*  Sounds  may  be  fo  contrived  as  to  produce  horror, 
s;nd  fevcral  other  painful  feelings,  which  in  21  tragedy,  or 
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the  former,  being  int^ided  to  accompany  words, 
ought  to  be  expreflive  of  the  fentiment  that  they 
convey ;  but  the  latter  having  no  connexion 
with  words,  may  be  agreeable  without  relation 
to  any  fentiment :  harmony,  properly  fo  called, 
though  delightful  when  in  perfeftion,  hath  no 
relation  to  fentiment ;  and  we  often  find  melo- 
dy without  the  lead:  tindure  of  it  ■^.  Thirdly, 
in  vocal  mufic,  the  intimate  connexion  of  fenfe 
and  found  rejeds  difTimilar  emotions,  thofe 
efpecially  that  are  oppofite.  Similar  emotions 
produced  by  the  fenfe  and  the  found,  go  natu- 
rally into  union  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  are  con- 
cordant or  harmonious :  but  difiimilar  emotions, 
forced  into  union  by  thefe  caufes  intimately  con? 
necled,  obfcure  each  other,  and  are  alfo  unplea- 
fant  by  difcordance. 

Thefe  premifles  make  it  eafy  to  determine 
what  fort  of  poetical  compofitions  are  fitted  for 
mufic.  In  general,  as  mufic  in  all  its  various 
tones  ought  to  be  agreeable,  it  never  can  be 
concordant  with  any  compofition  in  language 

in  an  opera,  may  be  introduced  with  advantage  to  ac- 
company the  reprefentation  of  a  dilFoclal  or  difagreeable 
paffion.  But  fucli  founds  muft  in  themfelves  be  difagree- 
abie  ;  and  upon  that  account  cannot  be  dignified  with 
the  name  of  mufic. 

*  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  mufic  to  raife  a  paffion  or 
a  fentiment :  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  mufic  to  raife  e- 
motions  fimilar  to  what  are  raifed  by  fentiments  exprelled 
in  words  pronounced  with  propriety  and  grace  ;  and  fuch 
jnufic  may  juQly  be  l^xm&^ fent'mental. 

exprefling 
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exprefiing  a  difagreeable  paffion,  or  defcribing 
a  difagreeable  obje^ :  for  here  the  emotions 
raifed  by  the  fenfe  and  by  the  found,  are  not 
only  difTimilar  but  oppofite  ;  and  fuch  emotions 
forced  into  union  produce  always  an  unpleafant 
mixture.  Mufiic  accordingly  is  a  very  improper 
companion  for  fentiments  of  malice,  cruelty, 
envy,  peeviflinefs,  or  of  any  other  difibcial  paf- 
fion ;  vvitnefs  among  a  thoufand  King  John's 
fpeech  in  Shakefpear^  foliciting  Hubert  to  mur- 
der Prince  Arthur,  which  even  in  the  mod  cur- 
fpry  view  will  appear  incompatible  with  any  fort 
of  mufic.  Mufic  is  a  companion  no  lefs  impro- 
per for  the  defcription  of  any  difagreeable  ob- 
je6l,  fuch  as  that  of  Polyphemus  in  the  third 
book  of  the  -^neid,  or  that  of  Sin  in  the  fecond 
book  of  Paradife  Loft  :  the  horror  of  the  objeft 
defcribed  and  the  pleafure  of  the  mufic,  would 
be  highly  difcordant. 

With  regard  to  vocal  mufic,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional reafon  againft  aflbciating  it  with  difagree- 
able paflions.  The  external  figns  of  fuch  paf- 
fions  are  painful ;  the  looks  and  geftures  to  the 
eye,  and  the  tone  of  pronunciation  to  the  ear  : 
fuch  tones  therefore  can  never  be  expreffed  mu- 
fically,  for  mufic  muft  be  pleafant,  or  it  is  not 
mufic. 

On  the  other  hand,  mufic  aiTociates  finely 
with  poems  that  tend  to  infpire  pleafant  emo- 
tions :  mufic  for  example  in  a  chearful  tone,  is 
perfedly  concordant  with  every  motion  in  the 

fame 
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fame  tone ;  and  hence  our  tafle  for  airs  expref- 
five-of  mirth  and  jollity.  Sympathetic  joy  alToi 
ciates  finely  with  chearful  mufic  ;  and  fympa- 
thetic  pain  no  lefs  finely  with  mufic  that  is  ten- 
der and  melancholy.  All  the  different  emotions 
of  love,  namely,  tendernefs,  concern,  anxiety, 
pain  of  abfence,  hope,  fear,  accord  delightfully 
with  mufic  :  and  accordingly,  a  perfon  in  love, 
even  when  unkindly  treated,  is  foothed  by  mu- 
fic j  for  the  tendernefs  of  love  ftill  prevailing, 
accords  with  a  melancholy  ftrain.  This  is  fine- 
ly exemplified  by  Shakefpear  in  the  fourth  a£l 
of  Othello,  where  Defdemona  calls  for  a  fong 
exprefiive  of  her  diftrefs.  Wonderful  is  the  de- 
licacy of  that  writer's  tafle,  which  fails  him  not 
even  in  the  moft  refined  emotions  of  human  na- 
ture. Melancholy  mufic  is  fuited  to  flight 
grief,  which  requires  or  admits  confolation  : 
but  deep  grief,  which  refufes  all  confolation,  re- 
jedls  for  that  reafon  even  melancholy  mufic.    n 

Where  the  fame  perfon  is  both  the  aftor  and 
the  finger,  as  in  an  opera,  there  is  a  feparate 
reafon  why  mufic  fliouid  not  be  adbciated  with 
the  fentiments  of  any  difagreeable  paiTion,  nor 
the  defcription  of  any  difagreeable  objeft  ;  which 
is,  that  fuch  affociation  is  altogether  unnatural  : 
the  pain,  for  example,  that  a  man  feels  who  is 
agiLited  with  malice  or  unjuft  revenge,  difqua- 
I:f:.c  him  for  relifhing  mufic,  or  any  thing  that 
is  plcafing  ;  and  therefore  to  reprefent  fuch  a 
pian^  contrary  to  nature,  expreffing  his  fei\ti- 

nienta 
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ments  in  a  fong,  cannot  be  agreeable  to  any  au- 
dience of  tafte. 

For  a  different  reafon,  mufic  is  improper  for 
accompanying  pleafant  emotions  of  the  more 
important  kind  5  becaufe  thefe  totally  ingrofs  the 
mind,  and  leave  no  place  for  mufic,  nor  for  any 
fort  of  amufement  :  in  a  perilous  enterprife  to 
dethrone  a  tyrant,  mufic  would  be  impertinent, 
even  where  hope  prevails,  and  the  profped  of 
fuccefs  is  great :  Alexander  attacking  the  Indi- 
an town,  and  mounting  the  wall,  had  certainly 
no  impulfe  to  exert  his  prowefs  in  a  fong. 

It  is  true,  that  not  the  leaft  regard  is  paid  to 
thefe  rules  either  in  the  French  or  Italian  opera  5 
and  the  attachment  we  have  to  operas,  may  at 
firil  be  confidered  as  an  argument  againfl  the 
foregoing  do6lrine.  But  the  general  tafle  for 
operas  is  no  argument :  in  thefe  compofitions  the 
pallions  are  fo  imperfedlly  expreffed,  as  to  leave 
the  mind  free  for  relifhing  mufic  of  any  fort  in- 
differently ;  and  it  cannot  be  difguifed,  that  the 
pleafure  or  an  opera  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
mufic,  and  fcarce  at  all  from  the  fentiments  :  a 
happy  concordance  of  the  emotions  raifed  by  the 
fong  and  by  the  mufic,  is  extremely  rare  ;  and  I 
venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  example  of  it, 
unlefs  where  the  emotion  raifed  by  the  former  is 
agreeable  as  well  as  that  raifed  by  the  latter  *. 

The 

*  A  cenfure  bf  the  farne  kind  is  pleafantly  applied  to 
the  French  ballettes  by  a  celebrated  writer  :  *'  Si  le  Prince 
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The  fubjed  we  have  run  through  appears  not 
a  little  entertaining.  It  is  extremely  curious  to 
obferve,  in  many  inllances,  a  plurality  of  caufes 
producing  in  conjunction  a  great  pleafure :  iii 
other  inftanceSj  no  lefs  frequent,  no  conjunftionj, 
but  each  caufe  ading  in  oppoiition.  To  enter 
bluntly  upon  a  fubjed  of  fuch  intricacy,  might 
gravel  an  acute  philofopher  ;  but  taking  matters 
in  a  train,  the  intricacy  vanifheth. 

Next  in  order,  according  to  the  method  pro- 
pofed,  come  external  effefts  ;  which  lead  us  to 
paffions  as  the  caufes  of  external  effefts.  Two 
coexiftent  paffions  that  have  the  fame  tendency^ 
muft  be  fimilar  :  they  accordingly  readily  unite, 
and  in  conjunction  have  double  force.  This  is 
verified  by  experience  ;  from  which  we  learn, 
that  the  mind  receives  not  impulfes  alternately 
from  fuch  paffions,  but  one  ftrong  impulfe  from 
the  whole  in  conjundion  ;  and  indeed  it  is  not 
eafy  to  conceive  what  fhould  bar  the  union  of 
paffions  that  have  ail  of  them  the  fame  tendency. 

Two  paffions  having  oppofite  tendencies,  may 
proceed  from  the  fame  caufe  confidered  in  dif- 
ferent 

*•  eft  joyeux,  on  prend  part  a  fa  joye,   et  I'on  danfe  :   s'il 

*'  eft  trifte,  on  veut  I'egayer,   et  Ton  danfe.     Mais  il  y  a 

«'  bien  d'autres  fujets  de  danfes ;  les  plus  graves  a>5lions 

"  de  la  vie  fe  font  en  danfant.     Les  pretres  danfent,   les 

<'  foldats  danfent,  les  dieux  danfent,  les  diables  danfent, 

«*  on  danfe  jufques  dans  les  enterreraens,   et  tout  danfe  a 

«*  propros  de  tout." 
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ferent  views.  Thus  a  miftrefs  may  at  once  be 
the  caufe  both  of  love  and  of  refentment  : 
her  beauty  inflames  the  paffion  of  love ;  her 
cruelty  or  inconftancy  caufes  refentment.  When 
two  fueh  paffions  coexift  in  the  fame  breaft,  the 
oppofition  of  their  aim  prevents  any  fort  of  u- 
nion ;  and  accordingly,  they  are  not  felt  other- 
wife  than  in  fucceffion  :  the  confequence  of 
which  muft  be,  either  that  the  paffions  will  ba- 
lance each  other  and  prevent  external  adion,  or 
that  one  of  them  will  prevail  and  accompliih  its 
end.  Guarini,  in  his  Pq/ior  Fido^  defcribes 
beautifully  the  ftruggle  between  love  and  refent- 
ment directed  to  the  fame  obje£t : 

Corifca.  Chi  vide  mai,  chi  mai  udi  piu  ftrana 
E  piu  folic,  e  piu  fera,  e  piu  importuna 
Paffione  amorofa  ?  amore,  ed  odio 
Con  si  mirabil  tempre  in  un  cor  miftl, 
Che  Tun  par  I'altro  (e  non  fo  ben  dir  come) 
E  fi  ftrugge,  e  s'avanza,  e  nafce,  e  more. 
S'  i'  miro  alle  bellezze  di  Mirtillo 
Dal  pie  leggiadro  al  graziofo  volto, 
11  vago  portamento,  il  bel  fembiante,. 
Gli  atti,  i  coftumi,  e  le  parole,  e  '1  guardo  5 
M'aflale  Amore  con  si  poiTente  foco 
Ch'  i'  ardo  tutta,  e  par,  ch'  ogn'  altro  affetto 
Da  quefto  fol  fia  fuperato,  e  vinto  : 
Ma  fe  poi  penfo  all'  oftinato  amore, 
Ch'  ei  porta  ad  altra  donna,  e  che  per  lei 
Di  me  non  cura,  e  fprezza  (il  vo'  pur  dire) 
La  mia  famofa,  e  da  mill'  alme,  e  mille, 

Inchinata 
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Inchinata  beka,  bramata  grazla  j 
L'  odio  cosi,  cosi  I'aborro,  e  fchivo, 
Che  impoffibil  mi  par,  ch'unqua  per  lui 
Mi  s'accendciTe  al  cor  fiamma  amorofa. 
Tailor  meco  ragiono  :  o  s'io  poteili 
Gioir  del  mio  dol  dolciffimo  Mirtillo, 
Sicclie  fofle  mio  tutto,  e  ch'  altra  mai 
Poffeder  no  '1  potelTe,  o  piu  d'  ogn'  altra 
Beata,  e  feliciffima  Corifca  ! 
Ed  in  quel  punto  in  me  forge  un  talento 
Verfo  di  lui  si  dolce,  e  si  gentile, 
Che  di  feguirlo,  e  di  pregarlo  ancora^ 
E  di  fcoprirgli  il  cor  prendo  conflglio. 
Che  piu  ?  cosi  mi  flimola  il  dello, 
Che  fe  poteffi  allor  I'  adorerei. 
■  Dair  altra  parte  i'  mi  rifento,  e  dico, 
Un  ritrofo  ?  uno  fchifo  ?  un  die  non  degna  ? 
Un,  che  puo  d'altra  donna  eiTer  amante  f 
Un,  ch'ardifce  mirarmi,  e  non  m'adora  ? 
^    E  dal  mio  volto  ii  difende  in  guifa, 
Che  per  amor  non  more  ?  ed  io,  che  lul 
Dovrei  veder,  come  molti  altri  i'  veggio 
Supplice,  e  lagrimofo  a'  piedi  miei, 
Supplice,  e  lagrimofo  a  piedi  fuoi 
Softerro  di  cadere  ?  ah  non  fia  mai. 
Ed  in  quefto  penfier  tant'  ira  accoglio 
Contra  di  lui,  contra  di  me,  che  volil 
A  feguirlo  il  penfier,  gli  occhi  a  mirarlo^' 
Che  '1  nome  di  Mirtillo,  e  1'  amor  mia 
Odio  piu  che  la  morte  j  e  lui  vorrei 
Veder  il  piu  dolente,  il  pi  a  infelice 
Paftor,  che  viva  ;  e  fe  poteffi  allora. 
Con  le  mie  proprie  man  I'anciderei. 
Cosi  fdsgno,  defire^  odioj  ed  amore 

Ml 
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Mi  fanno  guerra,  ed  io,  che  ftata  fono 
Sempre  fin  qui  dl  niille  cor  la  fiamma, 
Di  mill'  alme  il  tormento,  ardo,  e  languifco : 
E  provo  nei  mio  mal  le  pene  altrui. 

Ja  I.  fc.  3. 

Ovid  paints  in  lively  colours  the  vibration  of 
mind  between  two  oppofite  paffions  direfted  to 
the  fame  objefl:.  Althea  had  two  brothers  much 
beloved,  who  were  unjuftly  put  to  death  by  her 
fon  Meleager  in  a  fit  of  palTion  :  fhe  was  flrongly 
impelled  to  revenge  ;  but  the  criminal  was  her 
own  fon.  This  ought  to  have  with-heid  her 
hand ;  but  the  llory  is  more  interefting,  by  the 
violence  of  the  ftruggle  between  refentment  and 
maternal  love : 

Dona  Deum  tetnplis  nato  victore  ferebat  j 
Cum  videt  extin£los  fratres  Althsea  referri. 
Quse  plangore  dato,  moeftis  ululatibus  urbem 
Implet ;  et  auratis  mutavit  veftibus  atras. 
At  fimul  eft  auiflor  necis  editus  ;  excidit  omnis 
Lu£lus  :  et  a  lacrymis  in  poenae  verfus  amorem  eft. 
Stipes  erat,  quem,  cum  partus  enixa  jaceret 
TheftiaSj  in  flammam  triplices  pofuere  forores  j 
Staminaque  irapreftb  fatalia  poUici  nentes, 
Tempora,  dixerunt,  eadem  lignoque,  tibiqiie, 
O  mode  nate,  damus.  Quo  poftquara  carmine  dicla 
Excefiere  de?e  ;  flagrantem  mater  ab  igne 
Eripuit  torrem  :  fparfitque  liquentibus  undis. 
Ille  diu  fuerat  penetralibus  abditus  imis ; 
Servatufque,  tuos,  juvenis,  fervaverat  annos. 
Protulit  hunc  genltrix,  ta^dafque  in  fragmina  ponl 
Voi.  I.  K  Ifnperat  ; 
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Imperat ;  et  pofitis  inimicos  admovet  ignes. 
Turn  conata  quater  fiammis  imponere  ramum, 
Coepta  quater  tenuit.     Pugnat  materque,  ibrorque, 
Et  diverfa  trahunt  unum  duo  nomina  pedtus. 
Saspe  metu  fceleris  pallebant  ora  futuri : 
Sxpe  fuum  fervens  oculls  dabat  ira  ruboremj 
El  modo  nefcio  quid  iimilis  crudeie  niinanti         '     . 
Vultus  erat ;  modo  quern  mirereri  credere  pofles  : 
Cumque  ferus  lacrymas  animi  liccaverat  ardor  , 
Inveniebantur  lacrymje  tamen.     Utque  carina, 
Quam  ventus,  ventoque  rapit  contrarius  ieffcus. 
Vim  geminam  fentit,  paretque  incerta  duobus : 
Theftias  haud  aliter  dubiis  affedlibus  errat, 
Inque  vices  ponit,  pofitamque  refufcitat  iram. 
Incipit  efCe  tamen  melior  germana  parente  j 
Et,  confanguineas  ut  fanguine  leniat  umbras, 
Impietate  pia  eft.     Nam  poftquam  peftifer  ignis 
Convaluit  5  Rogus  ifte  cremet  mea  vifcera,  dixit. 
Utque  manu  dira  lignum  fatale  tenebat  j 
Ante  fepulchrales  infeiix  adftitit  aras. 
PcEnarumque  dese  triplices,  furialibus,  inquitj 
Eumenides,  facris,  vultus  advertite  veftros. 
Ulcifcor,  facioque  nefas.     Mors  morte  pianda  eft  5 
In  fcelus  addendum  fcelus  eft,  in  funera  funus  : 
Per  coacervatos  pereat  domus  impia  luctus. 
An  felix  Oeneus  nato  vi6iore  fruetur, 
Theftius  orbus  erit  ?  melius  lugebitis  ambo. 
Vos  modoj  fraterni  manesj  animieque  recentes^ 
Ofticium  fentite  meum  ;  magnoque  paratas 
Accipite  inferias,  uteri  mala  pignora  noftri. 
Hei  mihi !   quo  rapior  ?  fratres  ignofcite  matri. 
Deficiunt  ad  coepta  manus.     Merulfte  fatemur 
Ilium,  cur  pereat :  mortis  mihi  difplicet  auftor. 

Ergo 
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Ergo  impune  feret ;  vlvufque,  et  victor,  et  ipfo 
SucceiTu  tumidus  regnum  Calydonis  habebit  ? 
Vos  cinis  exiguus,  gelidaeque  jacebltis  umbrx? 
Haud  equidem  patiar.     Pereat  fceleratus  ;  et  ille 
Spemque  patris,  regnique  trahat,  patriseque  rulnam, 
Mens  ubi  materna  eft  ;  ubi  Cunt  pia  jura  parentum  ? 
Et,  quo3  fuftinui,  bis  menfum  quinque  labores  ? 
O  utinain  primis  arfiires  ignibus  infans  j 
Idque  ego  pafTa  forem  !  vixilli  munere  noftro  : 
Nunc  raerito  moriere  tuo.     Cape  praemia  {zQl'i  ; 
Bifque  datam,  primum  partu,  mox  ftipite  rapto, 
Redde  aniniam  ;  vel  me  fraternis  adde  fepulchris. 
Et   cupio,   et   nequeo.      Quid  agam  ?  modo  vulnera 

fratrum 
Ante  oculos  rnihi  funt,  et  tant?e  cjedis  imago  ; 
Nunc  animum  pietas,  maternaque  nomina  frangunt. 
Me.  miferam  1  male  vincetis,  led  vincite,  fratres  ; 
Dummodo,  quse  dedero  vobis  folatia,  vofque 
Ipfa  fequar,  dixit  :  dextraque  averfa  tremend 
Funereum  torrem  medics  conjecit  in  ignes. 
Aut  dedit,  aut  vifus  gemitus  eft  ille  dediffe, 
Stipes  ;  et  invitis  correptus  ab  ignibus  arfit. 

Meiamorph.  lib.  8.  /.  445. 

In  cafes  of  ,this  kind,  one  circum (lance  always 
augments  the  fluctuation :  after  balancing  be- 
jtween  two  adipns,  a  refolution  to  prefer  one  of 
them  is  an  inchoated  gratification  of  the  prevail- 
ing paffion,  which  moderates  it  in  fome  degree; 
and  that  circumftance  tends  to  give  a  fuperiori- 
ty  to  the  oppofite  paffion  :  another  circumftance 
alfo  concurs,  that  this -oppofite  paffion  has,  by 
reftraint,  acquired  in  the  interim  fome  additional 
force. 

K  2  Love 
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Love  and  jealoufy  conneded  by  a  common 
pbjeftj  occupy  the  mind  alternately :   when  the 
pbjedl  is  confidered  as  beautiful,   love  prevails ; 
when  confidered  as  polTibly  unfaithful,  jealoufy 
prevails.     A  fituation  of  that  kind  affords  great 
icope  for  fluduation  of  paffion  ;  which  is  painted 
to  the  life  by  feveral  mafterly  hands  in  words  as 
w^ell  as   in   colours.       Shakefpear  handles  the 
fame  fubjed,  but  in  a  manner  uncommon,  and 
peculiar  to  himfelf :   in  Othello's  folilbquy  be- 
fore putting  his  wife  to  death,  love  and  jealoufy 
are   reprefented,   each  exerting  its  whole  forcCj 
but  without  any  druggie  :  Othello  was  naturally 
inflexible  ;   and  the  tendered  love  could  not  di- 
vert him  from  a  purpofe  he   approved  as  right, 
not  even  for  a  moment :  but  every  thing  con- 
fiftent  with  fuch  a  chara6;er  is  done  to  recon- 
cile the  two  oppofite  paffions ;  he  is  refolved  to 
put  her  to  death,  but  he  will  not  fhed  her  bloody 
nor  fo  much  as  ruffle  her  f!dn : 

Othello.     It  is  the  caufe,  it  is  the  caufe,  my  foul  j— - 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  ciiafte  flars  ! 

It  is  the  caufe.- Yet  Fli  not  fhed  her  blood. 

Nor  fear  that  whiter  ilcin  of  her's  than  fnow, 
And  imootii  as  monumental  alabairar. 

lLa\s  do'VJn  the  f'lvord. 
Yet  flie  mufi:  die  ;  elfe  Oie'II  betray  more  men. 
Put  out  the  light,  and  then — Put  out  the  light  ' — 
If  I  quench  thee,  thou  Saming  miniftcr, 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  reiiore, 
Should  I  repCKt :  but  once  put  out  ilr;  light, 

Thon 
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Thou  cunning'fl:  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 
1  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 

That  can  thy  light  relumine. [^Sets  down  the  taper. 

When  I  have  pluck'd  thy  rofe, 

I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again  ; 

It  needs  muft  wither. — ^Fii  fmell  thee  on  the  tree : 

{Kyjlng  hen 
Oh  balmy  breath,  that  doft  almoft  perfuade 
Juftice  to  break  her  fword  ! — One  more  \  one  more  ; 
Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee, 

And  love  thee  after One  more,  that's  the  laft  ; 

So  fweet  was  near  fo  fatal !  I  muft  weep. 

But  they  are  cruel  tears  \  this  forrow's  heav'nly ; 

It  ftrikes  where  it  doth  love. ■        '         A3  $-fc.  6^ 

In  Otway's  Orphan,  we  have  an  illuflrious  -^ex=. 
ample  of  the  addrefs  employed  to  gratify  oppo- 
fite  paiTions  direfted  to  the  fame  objeft.  Caflah'd 
and  Polydore,  brothers  and  rivals,  had  fworn 
mutual  confidence  :  Gaflalio  broke  his  faith  by 
a  private  marriage  ;  which  unwarily  betrayed 
Polydore  into  a  difmal  deed,  that  of  polluting 
his  brother's  bed.  Thus  he  had  injured  his 
brother,  and  was  injured  by  him:  juftice  promp- 
ted him  to  make  full  atonement  by  his  own 
death  3  refentment  againft  his  brother,  required 
a  full  atonement  to  be  made  to  bimfelf.  In  co- 
exiftent  palTions  fo  contradi^flory,  one  of  them 
commonly  prevails  after  a  ftruggle :  but  here 
happily  an  expedient  occurred  to  Polydore  for 
gratifying  both  j  which  was,  that  he  ftiould  prd- 
E  3  voke 
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voke  his  brother  to  pnt  him  to  death.  Folydore^s 
crime,  in  his  own  opinion,  merited  that  punifli- 
ment;  and  juftice  was  fatisfied  when  he  fell  by 
the  hand  of  the  man  he  had  injured  :  he  want- 
ed at  the  fame  time  to  punilh  his  brother  for 
breach  of  faith  j  and  he  could  not  punifh  more 
effeftually  than  by  betraying  his  brother  to  be 
his  executioner. 

If  difference  of  aim  prevent  the  union  of  two 
paiTions,  though  having  the  fame  objeft  ;  much 
more  will  if  prevent  their  union,  when  their  ob- 
iefts  are  alfo  different :  in  both  cafes  there  is  a 
fluctuation ;  but  in  the  latter  the  flu£luation  is 
flower  than  in  the  former.  A  beautiful  fituation 
of  that  kind  is  exhibited  in  the  Cid  of  Corneille. 
Don  Diegue,  an  old  foldier  worn  out  with  age, 
having  received  a  mortal  affront  from  the  Count:, 
father  to  Chimene,  employs  his  fonDon  Rodrigue, 
Chimene's  lover,  to  demand  fatisfadtion.  This 
fituation  occafions  in  the  bread  of  Don  Rodrigue 
a  cruel  ftruggle  between  love  and  honour,  one 
of  which  muff  be  facrificed.  The  fcene  is  fine- 
ly conducled,  chiefly  by  making  love  in  fome 
degree  take  part  with  honour,  Don  Rodrigue 
refleding,  that  if  he  loft  his  honour  he  could  not 
deferve  his  miftrefs :  honour  triumphs ;  and  the 
Count  provoked  to  a  fmgle  combat,  falls  by  the 
hand  of  Don  Rodrigue. 

This  produceth  another  beautiful  fituation  re- 
fpeding  Chimene,  which  making  part  of  the 

fEmc 
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fame  flory,  is  placed  here,  though  it  properly 
belongs  to  the  foregoing  head.  It  became  the 
duty  of  that  lady  to  demand  juftice  againd:  her 
lover,  for  whofe  prefervation,  in  other  circum- 
ftances,  fhe  chearfully  would  have  facrificed  her 
own  life.  The  ftruggle  between  thefe  oppoUte 
paffions  directed  to  the  fame  objeQ:  is  finely  ex- 
prelTed  in  the  third  fcene  of  the  third  acl : 

Elvire.     II  vous  prive  d'un  pere,  et  vous  i'airaez 
encore! 

Chhnene.    C'fl:  peu  de  dire  aimer,  Elvire,  je  I'adore  j 
Ma  paffion  s'oppofe  a  mon  refentiment, 
Dedans  mon  ennemi  je  trouve  mon  amant, 
Et  je  fens  qu'en  depit  de  toiite  ma  colere, 
Rodrlgue  dans  men  cosur  combat  encore  men  pefe. 
II  I'attaque,  il  le  preiTe,  il  cede,  11  fe  defend, 
Tantot  fort,  tantot  foible,  et  tantot  triomphant ; 
Mais  en  ce  dur  combat  de  colere  et  de  flame, 
II  dechire  mon  coeur  fans  partager  mon  ame, 
Et  quoique  moti  amour  ait  fur  moi  de  pouvoir, 
Je  ne  confulte  point  pour  fuivre  man  devoir. 
Je  cours  fans  balancer  ou  mon  honneur  m'obligej 
Rodrigue  m'eft  bien  cher,  fon  interet  m'afilige, 
Mon  cceur  prend  fon  parti ;  mais  malgre  fon  eiFortj, 
Je  fai  que  je  fuis,  et  que  mon  pere  eft  mort. 

Not  lefs  when  the  objeds  are  different  than  when 
the  fame,  are  means  fometimes  afforded  to  gra- 
tify both  paffions  ;  and  fuch  means  are  greedily 
embraced.  In  Taffo's  Gerufalemme^  Edward  and 
Gildippe,  hufband  and  wife,  are  introduced  fight- 
ing gallantly  againfl  the  Saracens :  Gildippe  re- 
■K  4  ceive* 
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ceives  a  mortal  wound  by  the  hand  of  Soliman : 
Edward  inflamed  with  revenge,  as  well  as  con- 
cern for  Gildippe,  is  agitated  between  the  two 
different  objects.  The  poet  *  defcribes  him  en- 
deavouring to  gratify  both  at  once,  applying  his 
right  hand  againft  Soliman,  the  objed  of  his  re- 
fentment,  and  his  left  hand  to  fupport  his  wife, 
the  objed  of  his  love. 


PARTY. 

Influence  of  Fajfion  vSith  refped  to  our  Perceptions^ 
Opinions,  and  Belief, 

iOnsidering  how  intimately  our  percep- 
tions, paflions,  and  adions,  are  mutually 
conneded,  it  would  be  wonderful  if  they  lliould 
have  no  mutual  influence.  That  our  adions 
are  too  much  influenced  by  paffion,  is  a  knowr^ 
truth ;  but  it  is  not  lefs  certain,  though  not  fo 
well  known,  that  paffion  hath  alfo  an  influence 
upon  our  perceptions,  opinions,  and  belief.  For 
example,  the  opinions  we  form  of  men  and 
things,  are  generally  direded  by  affedion  :  an 
advice  given  by  a  man  of  figure,  hath  great 
weight ;  the  fame  advice  from  one  in  a  low  con- 
dition, is  defpifed  or  negleded  :   a  man  of  cou- 

*  Canto  29.  fl.  97. 

rage 
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rage  under-rates  danger;   and  to  the  indolent 
the  flighteft  obftacle  appears  unfurmountable. 

This  doftrine  is  of  great  ufe  in  logic  ;  and  of 
ftill  greater  ufe  in  criticifm,  by  ferving  to  ex- 
plain feveral  principles  of  the  fine  arts  that  will 
be  unfolded  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  A  fev/ 
general  obfervations  Ihall  at  prefent  fufBce,  leav- 
ing the  fubjeO;  to  be  profecuted  more  particular- 
ly afterward  when  occafion  offers. 

There  is  no  truth  more  univerfally  known, 
than  that  tranquillity  and  fedatenefs.are  the  pro- 
per ftate  of  mind  for  accurate  perception  and 
cool  deliberation  ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  we  ne- 
ver regard  the  opinion  even  of  the  wifefl  man, 
when  we  difcover  prejudice  or  paffion  behind 
the  curtain.  Paffion,  as  oblerved  above  *,  hath 
fuch  influence  over  us,  as  to  give  a  falfe  light  to 
all  its  objedis.  Agreeable  paffions  prepoffefs  the 
mind  in  favour  of  their  objects,  and  difagreeable 
paffions,  no  lefs  againft  their  objeds  :  a  woman 
is  all  perfedion  in  her  lover's  opinion,  vv'hile,  in 
the  eye  of  a  rival  beauty,  fhe  is  aukward  and 
difagreeable  :  when  the  paffion  of  love  is  gonej, 
beauty  vanifhes  with  it, — nothing  left  of  that 
genteel  motion,  that  fprightly  converfationj 
thofe  numberlefs  graces,  which  formerly,  in  the 
lover's  opinion,  charmed  all  hearts.  To  a  zea- 
lot every  one  of  his  own  feft  is  a  faint,  whils 
the  mod  upright  of  a  different  fe6t  are  to  him 


*  Page  120. 
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children  of  perdition :  the  talent  of  fpeaking  in 
a  friend,  is  more  regarded  than  prudent  con- 
dud  in  any  other.  Nor  will  this  furprife  one 
acquainted  with  the  world  :  our  opinions,  the 
refult  frequently  of  various  and  complicated 
views,  are  commonly  fo  flight  and  wavering,  as 
readily  to  be  fufceptible  of  a  bias  from  paffion. 

With  that  natural  bias  another  circumftance 
concurs,  to  give  paflion  an  undue  influence  on 
our  opinions  and  belief ;  and  that  is  a  fl:rong 
tendency  in  our  nature  to  jufliify  our  paflions  as 
well  as  our  adlions,  not  to  others  only,  but 
even  to  curfelves.  That  tendency  is  peculiarly 
remarkable  with  refped  to  difagreeable  paflions  : 
by  its  influence,  objefls  are  magnified  or  leflen- 
ed,  circumftances  fuppiied  or  fupprefied,  every 
thing  coloured  and  difguifed,  to  anfwer  the  end 
of  jufliification.  Hence  the  foundation  of  felf- 
deceit,  where  a  man  impofes  upon  himfelf  in- 
nocently, and  even  without  fufpicion  of  a  bias. 

There  are  fubordinate  means  that  contribute 
to  pervert  the  judgment,  and  to  make  us  form 
opinions  contrary  to  truth  ;  of  which  I  fliall 
mention  two.  Firfl:,  it  was  formerly  obferved  *, 
that  tho'  ideas  feldom  ftart  up  in  the  mind  with- 
out connection,  yet  that  ideas  fuited  to  the  pre- 
fent  tone  of  mind  are  readily  fuggefl:ed  by  any 
flight  connexion  :  the  arguments  for  a  favourite 

*  Chap.  I, 
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opinion  are  always  at  hand,  while  we  often  fearch 
in  vain  for  thofe  that  crofs  our  inclination.  Se- 
cond, The  mind  taking  delight  in  agreeable  cir- 
cumftances  or  arguments,  is  deeply  impreffed 
with  them ;  while  thofe  that  are  difagreeable 
are  hurried  over  fo  as  fcarce  to  make  any  im- 
preffion  :  the  fame  argument,  by  being  reiifhed 
or  not  reiifhed,  weighs  fo  differently,  as  in  truth 
to  make  convidion  depend  more  on  paffion  than 
on  reafoning.  This  obfervation  is  fully  juftified 
by  experience  :  to  confine  myfelf  to  a  fmgle  in- 
ftance,  the  numberlefs  abfurd  religious  tenets 
that  at  different  times  have  peflered  the  world, 
would  be  altogether  unaccountable  but  for  that 
irregular  bias  of  paffion. 

We  proceed  to  a  more  pleafant  tafk,  which  is, 
to  illuftrate  the  foregoing  obfervations  by  proper 
examples.  Gratitude,  when  warm,  is  often  ex- 
erted upon  the  children  of  the  benefador  j  efpe^ 
cially  where  he  is  removed  out  of  reach  by  death 
or  abfence  *.  The  paffion  in  this  cafe  being  ex- 
erted for  the  fake  of  the  benefactor,  requires  no 
peculiar  excellence  in  his  children  ;  but  the  prac- 
tice of  doing  good  to  thefe  children  produces 
affeftion  for  them,  which  never  fails  to  advance 
them  in  our  efleem.  By  fuch  means,  ftrong 
connedions  of  affedion  are  often  formed  among 

*  Sae  part  i.  feci,  i,  of  the  prefeat  chapter* 

indivi- 
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individuals,  upon  the  flight    foundation   now 
mentioned. 

Envy  is  a  paffion,  which,  being  altogether 
unjuftifiable,  cannot  be  excufed  but  by  difgui- 
fing  it  under  fome  plaufible  name.  At  the  fame 
time,  no  paflion,  is  more  eager  than  envy,  to 
give  its  objeQ:  a  difagreeable  appearance :  it 
magnifies  every  bad  quality,  and  fixes  on  the 
moil  humbling  circuraflances : 

Caiftus,  I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life  5  but  for  my  fingle  felf, 
1  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  fuch  a  thing  as  I  myfelf. 
I  was  born  free  as  C?efar,  fo  were  you  ; 
We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he. 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  guily  day. 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  his  fhores, 
Caefar  fays  to  me,  Dar'fl  thou,  Caffius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 
And  fwim  to  yonder  point  ? — Upon  the  word„ 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 
And  bid  him  follov/  j  fo  indeed  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it. 
With  luiiy  finews  j  throwing  it  alide, 
And  ftemniing  it  with  hearts  of  controverfy. 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd, 
Caefar  cry'd,  Help  rne,  Caffius,  or  I  fink. 
I,  as  ^Eneas,  our  great  anceftor, 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  flioulder 
The  old  Anchlfes  bear  j  fo  from  the  waves  of  Tyber 

Did 
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Did  I  the  tired  Csefar  :  and  this  man 

Is  now  become  a  god,  and  Caffius  is 

A  wretched  creature  ;  and  muft  bend  his  body, 

If  Csefar  carelefsly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 

And  when  the  fit  was  on  him^  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  fhake.     ' Tis  true,  this  god  did  fhake ; 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly, 

And  that  fame  eye  whofe  bend  doth  awe  the  world. 

Did  lofe  its  luftre  ;  I  did  hear  him  groan  ; 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 

Mark  him,  and  write  his  fpeeches  in  their  books, 

Alas  !  it  cry'd— Give  me  fome  drink,  Titinius, 

As  a  fick  girl.     Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 
A  man  of  fuch  a  feeble  temper  fhould 
So  get  a  ftart  of  the  majeftic  world. 
And  bear  the  palm  alone. 

Julius  Cafar,  aEl  1'  fc.  3. 

Glo'fter  inflamed  with  refentment  againft  his 
fon  Edgar,  could  even  force  himfelf  into  a  mo- 
mentary conviction  that  they  were  not  related  : 

O  ftrange  faften'd  villain  ! 

Would  he  deny  his  letter  ? — I  never  got  him. 

Kwg  Lear,  aB  2.  fc-  3. 

When  by  great  fenfibility  of  heart,  or  other 
means,  grief  becomes  immoderate,  the  mind,  in 
order  to  juftify  itfelf,  is  prone  to  magnify  the 
caufe  :  and  if  the  real  caiife  admit  not  of  being 

magnifiedj 
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magnified,  the  mind  feeks  a  caufe  for  its  grief 
in  imagined  future  events : 

Bufoy.    Madam,  your  Majefty  is  much  too  fad  : 
You  promis'd,  when  you  parted  with  the  King, 
To  lay  afide  felf-harming  heavinefs,    " 
And  entertain  a  chearful  difpolition. 

^een.  To  pleafe  the  King,  I  did ;  to  pleafe  myfelf, 
I  cannot  do  it.     Yet  I  know  no  caufe 
Why  I  fhould  welcome  fuch  a  gueft  as  grief  j 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  fo  fweet  a  gueft 
As  my  fweet  Richard  :  yet  again,  methinks. 
Some  unborn  forrow,  ripe  in  Fortune's  womb. 
Is  coming  tow'rd  me ;  amd  my  inward  foul 
"With  fomething  trembles,  yet  at  nothing  grieves. 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  King. 

Richard  II.  aEi  2.  fc  ^, 

Refentment  at  firft  is  vented  on  the  relations 
of  the  offender,  in  order  to  punifh  him  :  but  as 
refentment,  when  fo  outrageous,  is  contrary  to 
confcience,  the  mind,  to  juflify  its  paffion,  is  dif- 
pofed  to  paint  thefe  relations  in  the  blackefl  co- 
lours ;  and  it  comes  at  laft  to  be  convinced,  that 
they  ought  to  be  punilhed  for  their  own  demerits. 

Anger  raifed  by  an  accidental  ftroke  upon  a 
tender  part  of  the  body,  is  fometimes  vented  up- 
on the  undefigning  caufe.  But  as  the  paflion  in 
that  cafe  is  abfurd,  and  as  there  can  be  no  folid 
gratification  in  punifhing  the  innocent  j  the 
mind,  prone  to  juflify  as  well  as  to  gratify  its 
paffion,  deludes  itfelf  into   a  convidion  of  the 

ai^ion's 
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adion's  being  voluntary.  The  conviftion,  how- 
ever, is  but  momentary :  the  firit  reflexion 
fhows  it  to  be  erroneous ;  and  the  pallion  ya- 
nifheth  almolt  inftantaneouily  with  the  convic- 
tion. But  anger,  the  mod  violent  of  all  paf- 
fions,  has  ftill  greater  influence  :  it  fometimes 
forces  the  mind  to  perfonify  a  ftock  or  a  (lone, 
if  it  happen  to  occafion  bodily  pain,  and  even  to 
believe  it  a  voluntary  agent,  in  order  to  be  a 
proper  object  .of  refentment.  And  that  we  have 
really  a  momentary  convi£lion  of  its  being  a 
voluntary  agent,  muft  be  evident  from  confider- 
ing,  that,  without  fuch  conviQion,  the  paffion 
can  neither  be  juftified  nor  gratified:  the  ima- 
gination can  give  no  aid  ;  for  a  ftock  or  a  ftone 
imagined  fenfible,  cannot  be  an  objeft  of  punifli- 
ment,  if  the  mind  be  confcious  that  it  is  an  ima- 
gination merely  without  any  reality.  Of  fuch 
perfonification,  involving  a  conviction  of  reality, 
there  is  one  illuftrious  inftance  :  when  the  firft 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Hellefpont  was  deftroy- 
ed  by  a  dorm,  Xerxes  fell  into  a  tranfport  of 
rage,  fo  exceflive,  that  he  commanded  the  fea 
to  be  punifhed  with  300  ftripes ;  and  a  pair  of 
fetters  to  be  thrown  into  it,  enjoining  the  fol- 
lowing words  to  be  pronounced  :  "  O  thou 
"  fait  and  bitter  watei;!  thy  mafter  hathcondem- 
•'  ned  thee  to  this  punifhment  for  offending  him 
"  without  caufe  ;  and  is  refolved  to  pafs  over 
^'  thee  in  defpite  of  thy  infolence  :    with  reafon  * 

"all 
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"  all  men  negle£l  to  facrifice  to  thee,  becaufe 
**  thou  art  both  difagreeable  and  treacherous  *.** 
Shakefpear  exhibits  beautiful  examples  of  the 
irregular  influence  of  paffion  in  n^aking  us  be- 
lieve things  to  be  otherwife  than  they  are.  King 
Lear,  in  his  diflrefs,  perfonifies  the  rain,  wind, 
and  thunder  ;  and,  in  order  to  juftify  his  re- 
fentment,  believes  them  to  be  taking  part  with 
his  daughters : 

JLenr.  Rumble  thy  belly-full,  fplt  fire,  fpout  rain  ! 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters. 
I  tax  not  jou,  you  elements,  with  unkindnefs  ; 
I  never  gave  you  kingdoms,  call'd  you  children  j 
You  owe  me  no  fubfcription.     Then  let  fall 

Your  horrible  pleafure. Here  I  ftaftd,  your  brave  j 

A  poor,  infirm,  weark,  and  defpis'd  old  man  ! 
But  yet  I  call  you  fervile  minifi:ers, 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Your  high-engender'd  battles,  'gainfi:  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.     Oh  \  oh  !  'tis  foul  [ 

u4a  3.  fc.  2. 

King  Richard,  full  of  indignation  againil  his  fa- 
vourite horfe  for  carrying  Bolingbroke,  is  led 
into  the  conviccion  of  his  being  rational  : 

Groom,  Oj  how  it  yearn'd  my  heart,  v,rhen  I  beheld 
la  London  ftreets,  that  coronation-day. 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  Roan  Barbary, 
That  horfe  that  thou  fo  often  hafi  beftrid, 
That  horfe  that  I  fo  carefully  have  dreiTed. 

^  Herodotus,  book  7. 

K.  RicL~ 
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K.  Rich.  Rode  he  on  Barbary  ?    tell  me,   gentle, 
friend.  How  went  he  under  him. 

Groom.  So  proudly  as  he  had  difdain'd  the  ground. 

K.  Rich.  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on  his  back  i 
That  jade  had  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand. 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping  him. 
Would  he  not  ftumble  ?  would  he  not  fall  down, 
(Since  pride  rauft  have  a  fall),  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  ufurp  his  back  ? 

Richard  il.  aci  ^.  fc.  I  r» 


Hamlet,  fwelled  with  indignation  at  his  mother's 
fecond  marriage,  v/as  flrongly  inclined  to  leflen 
the  time  of  her  widowhood,  the  fhortnefs  of  the 
lime  being  a  violent  circumftance  againft  her  ; 
and  he  deludes  himfelf  by  degrees  into  the  opi- 
nion of  an  interval  fhorter  than  the  real  one  : 


Hamltt. That  It  Ihould  come  to  this  ! 

But  two  months  dead  !  nay,  not  fo  much  ;  not  two  ; — » 
So  excellent  a  king,  that  v/as,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  fatyr:  fo  loving  to  my  mother. 
That  he  permitted  not  the  v/Inds  of  heav'n 
Vilit  her  face  too  roughly,     Heav'n  and  earth  • 
Mud:  I, remember — why,  ilie  would  hang  on  him^  . 
As  if  increafe  of  r.ppetite  had  grown 
*By  what  it  fed  on  5  yet,  within  a  month — ■ — - 
Let  me  not  think — Frailty,  thy  name  is  Womn7il 
A  little  month  !  or  ere  thefe  (lioes  were  old. 
With  vrhich  fhe  follow'd  my  poor  father's  body, 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears Why  fhe,  e\;'n  Ihe- 


(O  heav'n  !  a  bcaft  that  vrants  difcourfe  ofreafon, 
VoL.L  L  Would 
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Would  have  mourn'd  longer — )  married  with  mine 

uncle, 
My  father's  brother  ;  but  no  more  like  my  father. 

Than  i  to  Hercules.     Within  a  month  ! — 

Ere  yet  the  fait  of  moft  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  fiuihing  in  her  gauled  eyes. 

She  married Oh,  moft  wicked  fpeed,  to  poit 

With  fuch  dexterity  to  inceftuous  fheets  ! 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good. 

But  break,  my  heart,  for  I  muft  hold  my  tongue. 

The  power  of  paffion  to  falfify  the  computation 
of  time  is  remarkable  in  this  inftance  ;  becaufe 
time,  which  hath  an  accurate  meafure,  is  lefs 
obfequrous  to  our  defires  and  wifhes,  than  ob- 
jeds  which  have  no  piecife  flandard  of  lefs  or 
more. 

Good  news  are  greedily  fwallowed  upon  very 
ilender  evidence  :  our  wifhes  magnify  the  pro- 
"babiiity  of  the  event,  as  well  as  the  veracity  of 
the  relater  ;  and  we  believe  as  certain,  what  ai 
bed:  is  doubtful  i 

Quel,  che  Fhuom  vede,  amor  li  fa  invifible 
E  Finvifibil  fa  veJer  a  more  " 

Quefto  creduto  fu,  che  'i  mifer  faole 
Dar  facile  credenza  a'  quel,  che  vuole. 

Orland.  Furiof.  cant.  l.JI,  ^6. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  bad  news  gain  alfo  credit 
upon  the  flighted  evidence  :  fear5if  once  alarm- 
ed. 
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ed,  has  the  fame  efFed:  with  hope,  to  magnify 
every  circumitaiice  that  tends  to  convidion, 
Shakefpear,  who  fhows  more  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  than  any  of  our  philofophers,  hath 
in  his  Cpnheline  *  reprefented  this  bias  of  the 
mind  ;  for  he  makes  the  perfon  who  alone  was 
affeded  with  the  bad  news,  yield  to  evidence 
that  did  not  convince  any  of  his  companions. 
And  Othello  f  is  convinced  of  his  wife's  infide- 
lity from  circurafiances  too  flight  to  move  any 
perfon  lefs  interefted. 

If  the  news  intereft  us  in  fo  low  a  degree  as 
to  give  place  to  reafon,  the  efFeft  will  not  be  al- 
together the  fame :  judging  of  the  probability 
or  improbability  of  the  ftory,  the  mind  fettles  in. 
a  rational  convid:ion  either  that  it  is  true  or  not^ 
But,  even  in  that  cafe,  the  mind  is  not  allov/ed 
to  reft  in  that  degree  of  convidion  which  is  pro- 
duced by  rational  evidence  :  if  the  news  be  in 
any  degree  favourable,  our  belief  is  raifed  by 
hope  to  an  improper  height  j  and  if  unfavour" 
able,  by  fear. 

This  obfervation  holds  equally  with  refpeft  to 
future  events  :  if  a  future  event  be  either  much 
wifhed  or  dreaded,  the  mind  never  fails  to  aug- 
ment the  probability  beyond  truth. 

That  eafmefs  of  belief  with  refpe£tto  wonders 
and  prodigies,  even  the  moft  abfurd  and  ridicu- 
lous, is  a  ftrange  phenomenon  ;  becaufe  nothing- 

*  Ad  2,  fc.  6.  f  Aa  3.  fc,  8. 
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can  be  more  evident  than  the  following  propo- 
fition,  that  the  more  fmgular  any  event  is,  the 
more  evidence  is  required  to  produce  belief:  a 
familiar  event  daily  occurring,  being  in  itfelf  ex- 
tremely probable,  finds  ready  credit,  and  there- 
fore is  vouched  by  the  ilighteft  evidence  ;  but  to 
overcome  the  improbability  of  a  flrange  and  rare 
event,  contrary  to  the  dourle  of  nature,  the  very 
ilrongeil  evidence  is  required.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  wonders  and  prodigies  are  fwal- 
lowed  by  the  vulgar,  upon  evidence  that  would 
not  be  fufficient  to  afcertain  the  mod  famJliar 
occurrence.  It  has  been  reckoned  difficult  to 
explain  that  irregular  bias  of  mind  ;  but  we  are 
now  made  acquainted  with  the  influence  of  paf- 
fion  upon  opinion  and  belief :  a  ftory  of  ghofts 
or  fairies,  told  with  an  air  of  gravity  and  truth, 
raifeth  an  emotion  of  wonder,  and  perhaps  of 
dread  ;  and  thefe  emotions  impofing  upon  a 
weak  mind,  imprefs  upon  it  a  thorough  convic- 
tion contrary  to  reafon. 

Opinion  and  belief  are  influenced  by  propen- 
iity  as  well  as  by  paffion.  An  innate  propenfity 
is  all  we  have  to  convince  us,  that  the  operations 
of  nature  are  uniform  :  influenced  by  that  pro- 
penfity, we  often  rafhly  think,  that  good  or  bad 
weather  will  never  have  an  end  ;  and  in  natural 
philofophy,  writers,  influenced  by  the  lame  pro- 
penfity, ftretch  commonly  their  analogical  rea- 
fonings  beyond  juli  bounds. 

Opinion 
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Opinion  and  belief  are  influenced  by  affeclion. 
as  well  as  by  propenfity.  The  noted  ftory  of  a 
fine  lady  and  a  curate  viewing  the  moon  through, 
a  telefcope,  is  a  pleafant  illuftration  :  I  perceive, 
fays  the  lady,  two  fhadows  inclining  to  each  o- 
ther ;  they  are  certainly  two  happy  lovers  :  Not 
at  all,  replies  the  curate,  they  are  two  lleeples 
of  a  cathedral. 


Appendix  to  Part  V. 

Methods  that  Nature  hath  afforded  for  computing 
Time  and  Space, 

THIS  fubjed  is  introduced,  becaufe  it  affords 
feveral  curious  examples  of  the  influence 
of  paffion  to  bias  the  mind  in  its  conceptions  and 
opinions ;  a  leflbn  that  cannot  be  too  frequent- 
ly inculcated,  as  there  is  not  perhaps  another 
bias  in  human  nature  that  hath  an  influence  fo 
univerfal  to  make  us  wander  from  truth  as  well 
as  from  juftice. 

I  begin  with  time  ;  and  the  queftion  is,  What 
was  the  meafure  of  time  before  artificial  meafures 
were  invented  ;  and  wJhat  is  the  meafure  at  pre- 
fent  when  thefe  are  not  at  hand  ?  I  fpeak  not  of 
months  and  days,  which  are  computed  by  the 
moon  and  fun  j  but  of  hours,  or  in  general  of 
the  time  that  paffes  between  any  two  occurrences 
I^  3  when 
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when  there  is  not  accefs  to  the  fun.  The  only 
natural  meafure  is  the  fucceffion  of  our  thoughts; 
for  we  always  judge  the  time  to  be  long  or  fhort, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  perceptions  and 
ideas  that  have  paffed  during  that  interval.  This 
meafure  is  indeed  far  from  being  accurate  ;  be- 
(Caufe  in  a  quick  and  in  a  flow  fuccefiion,  it  mufi: 
evidently  produce  different  computations  of  the 
fame  time  :  but,  however  inaccurate,  it  is  the 
only  meafure  by  which  we  naturally  calculate 
time ;  and  that  meafure  is  appHed  on  all  occa- 
fions,  without  regard  to  any  cafual  variation  in 
the  rate  of  fuccefiion. 

That  meafure  woyild  however  be  tolerable,  did 
it  labour  under  no  other  imperfedion  befide 
that  mentioned  :  but  in  many  inflances  it  is 
niuch  m-ore  fallacious ;  in  order  to  explain 
T/hich  diflinclly,  an  analyfis  will  be  neceflary. 
Time  is  computed  at  two  different  periods ;  one 
■while  it  is  paffingj  another  after  it  is  pad  :  thefe 
computations  fiiall  be  confidered  feparately, 
with  the  errors  to  which  each  of  them  is  liable. 
Beginning  v/ith  computation  of  time  while  it  is 
painng,  it  is  a  common  and  trite  obfervation, 
rhat  to  lovers  abfence  appears  immeafurably 
long,  every  minute  an  hour,  and  every  day  a 
vear  :  the  fame  computation  is  made  in  every 
cafe  where  we  long  for  a  diftant  event ;  as  where 
one  is  in  expeftation  of  good  news,  or  where  a 
profligate  heir  watches  for  the  death  of  an  old 
rich  mifer.     Oppofite  to  thefe  are  inftances  not 

fewer 
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fewer  in  number  :  to  a  criminal  the  interval  be- 
tween fentence  and  execution  appears  wofuUy 
ihort :  and  the  fame  holds  in  every  cafe  where 
one  dreads  an  approaching  event ;  of  which  even 
a  fchool-boy  can  bear  witnefs  :  the  hour  allow- 
ed him  for  play,  moves,  in  his  apprehenfion, 
with  a  very  fwift  pace ;  before  he  is  thoroughly 
engaged,  the  hour  is  gone.  A  computation 
founded  on  the  number  of  ideas,  will  never  pro- 
duce eflimates  fo  regularly  oppofite  to  each  o« 
ther ;  for  our  wiflies  do  not  produce  a  flow  fuc- 
ceiiion  of  ideas,  nor  our  fears  a  quick  fucceffion. 
What  then  moves  nature,  in  the  cafes  mention- 
ed, to  defert  her  ordinary  meafure  for  one  very 
different  ?  I  know  not  that  this  queftion  ever 
has  been  refolved  ;  the  falfe  eftimates  I  have 
fuggefted  being  fo  common  and  familiar,  that 
no  writer  has  thought  of  their  caufe.  And,  in- 
deed, to  enter  upon  this  matter  without  prepa- 
ration, might  occafion  feme  difficulty  ;  to  en- 
counter v/hich,  we  luckily  are  prepared,  by  what 
is  faid  upon  the  power  of  paffion  to  bias  the 
mind  in  its  perceptions  and  opinions.  Vimong 
the  circumftances  that  terrify  a  condemned  cri- 
minal, the  fhort  time  he  has  to  live  is  one  ; 
which  time,  by  the  influence  of  terror,  is  made 
to  appear  ftili  Ihorter  than  it  is  in  reality.  In 
the  fame  manner,  among  the  diflreifes  of  ^n  ab- 
fent  lover,  the  time  of  feparation  is  a  capitjil  cir- 
cumftance,  which  for  that  reafon  is  greatly  mag- 
nified by  his  anxiety  and  impatience :    he  iraa- 

L  4  gines 
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gines  that  the  time  of  meeting  comes  on  very 
How,  or  rather  that  it  will  never  come :  every 
minute  is  thought  of  an  intolerable  length.  Here 
is  a  fair,  and,  1  hope,  fatisfadory  reafon,  why 
time  is  thought  to  be  tedious  when  we  long  for 
a  future  event,  and  not  lefs  fleet  when  we  dread 
the  event.  The  reafon  is  confirmed  by  other  in- 
ftances.  Bodily  pain,  fixt  to  one  part,  produ- 
ceth  a  flow  train  of  perceptions,  which,  accor- 
ding to  the  common  meafure  of  time,  ought  to 
make  it  appear  fhort ;  yet  we  know,  that,  in 
fuch  a  flate,  time  has  the  oppofite  appearance  ; 
and  the  reafon  is,  that  bodily  pain  is  always  at- 
tended with  a  degree  of  impatience,  which  makes 
us  think  every  minute  to  be  an  hour.  The  fame 
hold^  where  the  pain  fliifts  from  place  to  place ; 
but  not  fo  remarkably,  becaufe  fuch  a  pain  is 
not  attended  with  the  fame  degree  of  impatience. 
The  impatience  a  man  hath  in  travelling  through 
a  barren  cojintry,  or  in  a  bad  road,  makes  him 
think,  during  the  journey,  that  time  goes  on 
with  a  very  flow  pace.  We  fliaii  fee  afterward, 
that  a  very  diffssrent  computation  is  made  when 
the  journey  is  over.  * 

How  ought  it  to  (land  with  a  perfon  who  ap« 
prehends  bad  news  ?  It  will  probably  be  thought, 
that  the  cafe  of  this  perfon  reiembles  that  of  a  cri- 
minal, v/ho,  terrified  at  his  approaching  execu- 
tion, believes  every  hour  to  be  but  a  minute  :  yet 
the  computation  is  direftly  oppofite.  Reflecting 
upon  the  difficulty,  there  appears, one  capital  dif. 

tinguifhing' 
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tinguifliing  circumftance  :  the  fate  of  the  crimi- 
nal is  determined  j  in  the  cafe  under  confidera- 
tion,  the  perfon  is  ftili  in  fufpenfe.  Every 
one  has  felt  the  diftrefs  that  accompanies  fu- 
fpenfe :  we  wilh  to  get  rid  of  it  at  any  rate,  e- 
ven  at  the  expence  of  bad  news.  This  cafe, 
therefore,  upon  a  more  narrow  infpedion,  re- 
fembles  that  of  bodily  pain  :  the  prefent  diftrefs, 
in  both  cafes,  makes  the  time  appear  extremely 
tedious. 

The  reader  probably  will  not  be  difpleafed,  to 
have  this  branch  of  the  fubjed  illuftrated,  by  an 
author  who  is  acquainted  with  every  maze  of 
the  human  heart,  and  who  beftows  ineffable 
grace  and  ornament  upon  every  fubjed  he  han- 
dles : 

Rofalitida.  I  pray  you,  what  is't  a-clock  ? 

'Orlando.  You  fhould  aflc  me,  what  time  o'day  % 
there's  no  clock  in  the  foreft. 

Rof.  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  foreft ;  elfe, 
fighing  every  minute,  and  groaning  every  hour,  would 
dete£t  the  lazy  foot  of  Time,  as  well  as  a  clock. 

Orla.  Why  not  the  fwift  foot  of  Time  ?  Had  not 
that  been  as  proper  ? 

Rof.  By  no  means,  Sir.  Time  travels  in  diverfe  paces 
with  diverfe  perfons.  I'll  tell  you  who  Time  ambles 
withal,  who  Time  trots  withal,  who  time  gallops  with- 
al, and  who  he  ftands  fiill  withal. 

Orla.  I  pr'ythee  whom  doth  he  trot  withal  ? 

Rof.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid  be- 
tween the  contrail  of  her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is 

folcmnized  : 
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folemnized  :  if  the  interim  be  but  a  fe'ennight,  Time's 
pace  is  fo  hard,  that  it  feems  the  length  of  feven  years. 

Orla.  Who  ambles  Time  withal  ? 

Rof.  With  a  prieft  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich  man 
that  hath  not  the  gout :  for  the  one  fleeps  eafily,  bc- 
caufe  he  cannot  ftudy  •,  and  the  other  lives  merrily, 
becaufe  he  feels  no  pain  :  the  one  lacking  the  burden 
of  lean  and  wafteful  learning  :  the  other  knowing  no 
burthen  of  heavy  tedious  penury.  Thefe  Time  ambles 
withal. 

Orla.  Whom  doth  he  gallop  withal ! 

Rof.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows  :  for,  the'  he  go  as 
foftly  as  foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  himfelf  too  foon  there. 

Orl.  Whom  flays  it  ftill  withal  ? 

Rof.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation  :  for  they  fleep 
between  term  and  term,  and  then  they  perceive  not 
how  Time  moves. 

As  you  like  it,  aSi  2,'fC'  8. 

The  natural  method  of  computing  prefent 
time,  ihows  how  far  from  truth  we  may  be  led 
by  the  irregular  influence  of  pafiion  :  nor  are 
our  eyes  immediately  opened  when  the  fcene  is 
pad  ;  for  the  deception  continues  while  there 
remain  any  traces  of  the  paiTion.  But  looking 
back  upon  pad  time  when  the  joy  or  diftrefs  is 
TxO  longer  remembered,  the  computation  is  very 
different :  in  that  condition,  we  coolly  and  deli- 
berately make  ufe  of  the  ordinary  meafure, 
namely,  the  courfe  of  our  perceptions.  And  I 
ihali  now  proceed  to  the  errors  that  this  mea- 
iure  is  fubjeded  to.  Here  vve  muft  diflinguifh 
between  a  train  of  perceptions,  and  a  train  of 

ideas : 
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ideas :  real  objects  make  a  ftrong  impreflion, 
and  are  faithfully  remembered  :  ideas,  on  the 
contrary,  however  entertaining  at  the  time,  are 
apt  to  efcape  a  fubfequent  recoUedlion.  Hence 
it  is,  that  in  retrofpe£tion,  the  time  that  was 
employed  upon  real  objects,  appears  longer  than 
that  employed  upon  ideas :  the  former  are  more 
accurately  recoUeded  than  the  latter  j  and  we 
meafure  the  time  by  the  number  that  is  recol- 
lected. This  do6trine  fliall  be  illuftrated  by  ex- 
amples. After  finifhing  a  journey  through  a 
populous  country,  the  frequency  of  agreeable 
obje£ts  diftinftly  recollected  by  the  traveller, 
makes  the  time  fpent  in  the  journey  appear  to 
him  longer  than  it  was  in  reality  j  which  is 
chiefly  remarkable  in  the  firft  journey,  when 
every  objeQ:  is  new,  and  makes  a  ftrong  impref- 
fion.  On  the  other  hand,  after  finifhing  a  jour- 
ney through  a  barren  country  thinly  peopled, 
the  time  appears  fhort,  being  meafured  by  the 
number  of  objeds,  which  were  few,  and  far 
from  interefting.  Here  in  both  inftances  a 
computation  is  made,  direftly  oppofite  to  that 
made  during  the  journey.  And  this,  by  the 
way,  ferves  to  account  for  what  may  appear  fm- 
gular,  that,  in  a  barren  country,  a  computed 
mile  is  alv/ays  longer,  than  near  the  capital, 
where  the  country  is  rich  and  populous :  the 
traveller  has  no  natural  meafure  of  the  miles  he 
has  travelled,  other  than  the  time  beftowed  upon 

the  journey;  nor  any  natural  meafure  of  the 

time. 
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time,  other  than  the  number  of  his  perceptions  i 
now  thefe,  being  few  from  the  paucity  of  objedls 
in  a  wafte  country,  lead  him  to  compute  that  the 
time  has  been  fhorr,  and  confequently  that  the 
miles  have  been  few  :  by  the  fame  method  of 
computation,  the  great  number  of  perceptions, 
from  the  quantity  of  objefts  in  a  populous  coun- 
try, make  the  traveller  conjefture  that  the  time 
has  been  long,  and  the  miles  many.  The  lafl 
ilep  of  the  computation  is  obvious  :  in  eftima- 
ting  the  diftance  of  one  place  from  another,  if 
the  miles  be  reckoned  few  in  number,  each 
mile  muft  of  courfe  be  long  ;  if  many  in  num- 
ber, each  mufl  be  fhort. 

Again,  the  travelling  with  an  agreeable  com-' 
panion,  produceth  a  fhort  computation  both  of 
the  road  and  of  time  j  efpecially  if  there  be  few 
obje6ks  that  demand  attention,  or  if  the  objeds 
be  familiar  :  and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  of  young 
people  at  a  ball,  or  of  a  joyous  company  over  a 
bottle  :  the  ideas  v/ith  which  they  have  been  en- 
tertained, being  tranfitory,  efcape  the  memory  : 
after  the  journey  and  the  entertainment  are  o- 
verj  they  relie6l  that  they  have  been  much  di- 
¥erted,  but  fcarce  can  fay  about  what. 
^  When  one  is  totally  occupied  with  any  agree- 
able work  that  admits  not  many  objeds,  time 
runs  on  without  obfervation  :  and  upon  a  fubfe- 
quent  recolledion,  mu!l  appear  ihort,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  paucity  of  objetis.  This  is  ftili  more 
remarkable  in  clofe  contemplauon  and  in  deep 

thinking, 
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thinking,  where  the  train,  compofed  wholly  of 
ideas,  proceeds  with  an  extreme  flow  pace  :  not 
only  are  the  ideas  few  in  number,  but  are  apt  to 
efcape  an  after  reckoning.  The  like  falfe  rec- 
koning of  time  may  proceed  from  an  oppofite 
flate  of  mind  :  in  a  reverie,  where  ideas  float  at 
random  v/ithout  making  any  imprelTion,  time 
goes  on  unheeded,  and  the  reckoning  is  loft.  A 
reverie  may  be  fo  profound  as  to  prevent  the 
recollection  of  any  one  idea  :  that  the  mind  was 
bufied  in  a  train  of  thinking,  may  in  genera! 
be  remembered  :  but  what  was  the  fubjed:,  has 
quite  efcaped  the  memory.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  we 
are  altogether  at  a  lofs  about  the  time,  having 
no  data  for  making  a  computation.  No  caufe 
produceth  fo  falfe  a  reckoning  of  time,  as  im- 
moderate grief:  the  mind,  in  that  ftate,  is  vio- 
lently attached  to  a  fmgle  objeft,  and  admits 
not  a  different  thought :  any  other  objed  break- 
ing in,  is  inftantly  banifhed,  fo  as  fcarce  to  give 
an  appearance  of  fuccelTion.  In  a  reverie,  we  are 
uncertain  of  the  time  that  is  paft  j  but,  in  the 
example  now  given,  there  is  an  appearance  of 
certainty,  that  the  time  mufl  have  been  ihort, 
when  the  perceptions  are  fo  few  in  number. 

The  natural  meafure  of  fpace,  appears  more 
obfcure  than  that  of  time.  I  venture,  however, 
to  mention  it,  leaving  it  to  be  further  profecu= 
ted,  if  it  be  thought  of  any  importance. 

The  fpace  marked  out  for  a  houfe  appears  con» 
fiderably  larger  after  it  is  divided  into  its  proper 

parts. 
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parts.  A  piece  of  ground  appears  larger  after 
it  is  furrounded  with  a  fence ;  and  ftill  larger 
when  it  is  made  a  garden  and  divided  into  dif- 
ferent  compartments. 

On  the  contrary,  a  large  plain  looks  lefs  after 
it  is  divided  into  parts.  The  fea  mufl  be  ex- 
cepted, which  looks  lefs  from  that  very  circum- 
ftance  of  not  being  divided  into  parts. 

A  room  of  a  moderate  fize  appears  larger 
when  properly  furnifhed.  But,  when  a  very 
large  room  is  furnifhed,  I  doubt  whether  it  be 
not  ieffened  in  appearance. 

A  room  of  a  moderate  fize  looks  lefs  by  ha- 
ving a  ceiling  lower  than  in  proportion.  The 
fame  low  ceiling  makes  a  very  large  room  look 
larger  than  it  is  in  reality. 

Thefe  experiments  are  by  far  too  fmall  a 
ftock  for  a  general  theory  :  but  they  are  all  that 
occur  at  prefent ;  and,  inflead  of  a  regular  fyf- 
tem,  I  have  nothing  for  the  reader's  inftruclion 
but  a  few  conjectures. 

The  largeft  angle  of  vifion  feems  to  be  the 
natural  meafure  of  fpace  :  the  eye  is  the  only 
judge  ;  and  in  examining  with  it  the  fize  of  any 
plain,  or  the  length  of  any  line,  the  moll  accu- 
rate method  that  can  be  taken  is,  to  run  over 
the  object  in  parts :  the  largeft  part  that  can  be 
feen  with  one  ftedfaft  look,  determines  the  lar- 
geft angle  of  vifion ;  and,  when  that  angle  is  gi- 
ven, one  may  inftitute  a  calculation,  by  trying 

with 
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with  the  eye  how  many  of  thefe  parts  are  in  the 
whole. 

Whether  this  angle  be  the  fame  in  all  men,  I 
know  not :  the  fmalleft  angle  of  vifion  is  afcer- 
tained  j  and  to  afcertain  the  largeft,  would  not 
be  lefs  curious. 

But  fuppofing  it  known,  it  would  be  a  very 
imperfeO:  meafure ;  perhaps  more  fo  than  the 
natural  meafure  of  time  :  for  it  requires  great 
fleadinefs  of  eye  to  meafure  a  line  with  any  ac- 
curacy, by  applying  to  it  the  largeft  angle  of 
diftindl:  vifion.  And  fuppofmg  that  fteadinefs  to 
be  acquired  by  pradtice,  the  meafure  will  be  im- 
perfect from  other  circumftances.  The  fpace 
comprehended  under  this  angle  will  be  different 
according  to  the  diftance,  and  alfo  according  to 
the  fituation  of  the  objeft  :  of  a  perpendicular 
this  angle  will  comprehend  the  fmalleft  fpace  ; 
the  fpace  will  be  larger  in  looking  upon  an  in- 
clined plain  ;  and  will  be  larger  or  lefs  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  inclination. 

This  meafure  of  fpace,  like  the  meafure  of 
time,  is  liable  to  feveral  errors,  from  certain  o- 
perations  of  the  mind,  which  Vv^ill  account  for 
fome  of  the  erroneous  judgments  above  men- 
tioned. The  fpace  marked  out  for  a  dwelling- 
houfe,  where  the  eye  is  at  any  reafonable  di- 
ftance, is  feldom  greater  than  can  be  feen  at 
once,  vvithout  moving  the  head :  divide  that 
fpace  into  two  or  three  equal  parts,  and  none  of 
thefe  parts  will  appear  much  lefs  than  what  can 

be 
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be  comprehended  at  one  diftind  look ;  confe- 
quently  each  of  them  will  appear  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  to  what  the  whole  did  before  the 
divifion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  be 
very  fmall,  fo  as  fcarce  to  fill  the  eye  at  one 
look,  its  divifion  into  parts  will,  I  conjecture, 
make  it  appear  flill  lefs :  the  minutenefs  of  the 
parts  is,  by  an  eafy  tranfition  of  ideas,  transfer- 
red to  the  whole  ;  and  we  pafs  the  fame  judg- 
ment on  the  latter  that  we  do  on  the  former. 

The  fpace  marked  out  for  a  fmall  garden  is 
furveyed  almofh  at  one  view  ;  and  requires  a  mo- 
tion of  the  eye  fo  flight,  as  to  pafs  for  an  obje6l 
that  can  be  comprehended  under  the  largeft  angle 
of  diftin£t  vifion :  if  not  divided  into  too  many 
parts,  we  are  apt  to  form  the  fame  judgment  of , 
each  part,  and  confequently  to  magnify  the  gar- 
den in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  partSi 

A  very  large  plain  without  protuberances  is  an 
object  no  lefs  rare  than  beautiful ;  and  in  thofe 
xvho  fee  it  for  the  firfl  time,  it  mufl  produce  an 
emotion  of  wonder.  That  emotion,  however 
flight,  impofes  on  the  mind,  and  makes  it  judge 
that  the  plain  is  larger  than  it  is  in  reality.  Divide 
the  plain  into  parts,  and  our  v.-onder  ceafes :  it 
is  no  longer  confidered  as  one  great  plain,  but 
as  fo  many  different  fields  or  inciofures. 

Thefirft  time  one  beholds  the  fea,  it  appears  to 
be  large  beyond  all  bounds.  When  it  becomes  fa« 
miliar,  and  ceafes  to  raife  our  wonder,  it  appears 
lefs  than  it  is  in  reality.  In  a  florm  it  appears  large, 
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being  difHnguIfheable  by  the  rolling  waves  into  a 
number  of  great  parts.  Iflands  fcattered  at  con- 
fiderable  diftances,  add  in  appearance  to  its  fize  : 
each  intercepted  part  looks  extremely  large,  and 
we  infenfibly  apply  arithmetic  to  increafe  the 
appearance  of  the  whole.  Many  illands  fcatter- 
ed at  hand,  give  a  diminutive  appearance  to  the 
fea,  by  its  connection  with  its  diminutive  parts  1 
the  Lomond  lake  would  undoubtedly  look  lar- 
ger without  its  iflands. 

Furniture  increafeth  in  appearance  the  fize  of 
a  fmali  room,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  divifions 
increafe  in  appearance  the  fize  of  a  garden.  The 
emotion  of  wonder  which  is  raifed  by  a  very 
large  room  without  furniture,  makes  it  look 
larger  than  it  is  in  reality  •  if  completely  fur- 
niflied,  we  view  it  in  parts,  and  our  wonder  is 
not  raifed. 

A  low  ceiling  hath  a  diminutive  appearance, 
which,  by  an  eafy  tranfition  of  ideas,  is  commu= 
nicated  to  the  length  and  breadth,  provided  they 
bear  any  proportion  to  the  height.  If  they  be 
out  of  all  proportion,  the  oppofitioii  feizes  the 
mind,  and  raifes  fome  degree  of  wonder,  which 
makes  the  difference  appear  greater  than  it  re- 
ally is. 
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PART  VL 

The  Refemblance  of  Emot'iGns  to  the/ir  Caufes, 

HAT  many-  emotions  have  feme  refem- 
blance to  their  caufes,  is  a  truth  that  can 
be  made  clear  by  induction  ;  though,  as  far  as 
I  know,  the  obfervation  has  not  been  made  by 
any  writer.  Motion,  in  its  different  circum- 
ftances,  is  produ£tive  of  feelings  that  refemblc 
it  :  iliiggifh  motion,  for  example,  caufeth  a  lan- 
guid unpleafant  feeling  ;  flow  uniform  motioiij 
a  feeling  calm  and  pleafant  ;  and  brifli  motion, 
a  lively  feeling  that  roufes  the  fpirits,  and  pro- 
motes activity.  A  fall  of  water  through  rocks, 
raifes  in  the  mind  a  tumultuous  confufed  agita- 
tion, extremely  fimilar  to  its  caufe.  When  force 
is  exerted  with  any  effort,  the  fpe^lator  feels  a  ' 
.fimilar  effort,  as  of  force  exerted  within  his  , 
•mind.  A  large  objedl  fv/elis  in  the  heart.  An.  j 
elevated  object  makes  the  fpetflator  fland  ereft, 
.  Sounds  alfo  produce  emotions  or  feelings  that 
refemble  them.  A  found  in  a  low  key  brings 
down  the  mind  :  fuch  a  found  in  a  full  tone  hath 
a  certain  folemnity,  which  it  communicates  to  the 
feeling  produced  by  it.  A  found  in  a  high  key 
cbears  the  mind  by  raifing  it :  fuch  a  found  in 
a  full  tone  both  elevates  and  fwells  the  mind. 

Agaia^ 
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Again,  a  wall  or  pillar  that  declines  from  the 
perpendicular,  produceth  a  painful  feeling,  as  of 
a  tottering  and  failing  within  the  mind  :  and  a 
feeling  fomewhat  fimilar  is  produced  by  a  tall  pil- 
lar that  ftands  fo  tickliih  as  to  look  like  falling  *. 
A  column  with  a  bafe  looks  more  firm  and  ftable 
than  upon  the  naked  ground  ;  and  for  that  rea- 
fon  is  more  agreeable  :  and  tho'  the  cylinder  is  a 
more  beautiful  figure,  yet  the  cube  for  a  bafe  is 
preferred;  its  angles  being  extended  to  a  greater 
diftance  from  the  centre  than  the  circumference 
of  a  cylinder.  This  excludes  not  a  different  rea- 
fon,  that  the  bafe,  the  Ihaft,  and  the  capital,  of  a 
pillar,  ought,  for  the  fake  of  variety,  to  differ 
from  each  other  :  if  the  Ihaft  be  round,  the  bafe 
and  capital  ought  to  be  fquare. 

A  conftrained  poflure,  uneafy  to  the  man  him- 
felf,  is  difagreeable  to  the  fpediator  ;  whence  a 
rule  in  painting,  that  the  drapery  ought  not  to 
adhere  to  the  body,  but  hang  loofe,  that  the  fi- 
gures may  appear  eafy  and  free  in  their  move- 
ments. The  conflrained  poflure  of  a  French  dan- 
cing-mafler  in  one  of  Hogarth's  pieces,  is  for 
that  reafon  difagreeable  ;  and  it  is  alfo  ridiculous, 
becaufe  the  conftraint  is  affumed  as  a  grace. 

*  Sunt  enim  Tempe  faltus  tranfitu  diflicilis  :  nam  piis- 
ter  anguftlas  per  quinque  milHa,  qua  exiguum  jumento 
onufto  iter  eft,  rupes  utrinque  ita  abfcifTse  funt,  ut  defpici' 
vix  fme  vertigine  quadaim  finuil  oculoruin  animique  pof- 
Cit.     Titus  Livisu,  lib.  \±.  fcft.  6. 
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The  foregoing  obfervation  is  not  confined  to 
emotions  or  feelings  raifed  by  ftill  life  :  it  holds 
Sflfo  in  what  are  raifed  by  the  qualities,  adions, 
and  paffions,  of  a  fenfible  being.  Love  infpired 
by  a  fine  woman,  afTumes  her  qualities  ;  it  is 
fublime,  foft,  tender,  fevere,  ar  gay,  according 
to  its  caufe.  This  is  ilill  more  remarkable  in  e- 
motions  raifed  by  human  anions :  it  hath  already 
been  remarked  *,  that  any  fignal  inftance  of  gra- 
titude, befide  procuring  efteem  for  the  author, 
raifeth  in  the  fpeftator  a  vague  emotion  of  grati- 
tude, which  difpofeth  him  to  be  grateful ;  and  I 
now  further  remark,  that  this  vague  emotion  hath 
a  ftrong  refemblance  to  its  caufe,  namely,  the 
pafiion  that  produced  the  grateful  adion :  cou- 
rage exerted  infpires  the  reader  as  well  as  the 
fpeftator  with  a  like  emotion  of  courage,  a  juil 
aOion  fortifies  our  love  of  juflice,  and  a  gene- 
rous aclion  roufes  our  generofity.  In  fliort,  with 
refpe^t  to  all  virtuous  adlions,  it  will  be  found 
by  indudlion,  that  they  lead  us  to  imitation  by 
infpiring  emotions  refembling  the  paffions  that 
produceth  thefe  aftions.  And  hence  the  advan- 
tage of  choice  books  and  choice  company. 

Grief  as  well  as  joy  are  infectious :  the  emo- 
tions they  raife  in  a  fpeftator  refemble  them  per- 
fectly. Fear  is  equally  infedious  :  and  hence  in 
an  army,  a  few  taking  fright,  even  without  caufe^^ 

*  Part  ! .  of  tills  thapteiv  fed.  4. 
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fpread  the  infe£lIon  till  it  becomes  an  univerfal 
panic.  Pity  is  fimilar  to  its  caufe  ;  a  parting 
fcene  between  lovers  or  friends,  prcduceth  in 
the  fpe6cator  a  fort  of  pity,  which  is  tender  like 
the  diflrefs:  the  anguifii  of  remorie,  produceth 
pity  of  a  harfh  kind  ;  and  if  the  reniorfe  be  ex- 
treme, the  pity  hath  a  mixture  of  horror.  An- 
ger  I  think  is  fingular  ;  for  even  vi^herg  it  is  mo- 
derate, and  caufeth  no  difgufi,  it  difpofes  not  the 
fpedator  to  anger  in  any  degree  *.  Covetonf- 
nefs,  cruelty,  treachery,  and  other  vicious  paf- 
fions,  are  fo  far  from  raifmg  any  emotion  fimi- 
lar to  themfcives,  to  incite  a  fpeftator  to  imita« 
tion,  that  they  have  an  oppofite  effecl:  :  they 
raife  abhorrence,  and  fortify  the  fpeclator  in  his 
averfion  to  fuch  adions.  When  anger  is  immo- 
derate, it  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  fame  eifect* 


PART       VII. 

Final  Caufes  of  the  more  frequent  Emotions  and 
Pajfions. 

yT  is  a  law  in  our  nature,  that  we  never  aft 
M.  but  by  the  impulfe  of  defire  ;  which  in  other 
words  is  faying,  that  paifion,  by  the  defire  inclu- 

*  Ariftotle,   Poet.  cap.  i8.  fecS.  3.  fays^  that  anger  rai- 
.feth  in  the  fpedator  a  fimilar  emotion  of  anger. 
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dec!  in  it,  is  -what  determines  the  will.  Hence  in 
the  conduft  of  life,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  impor- 
tance, that  our  paiiions  be  direded  to  proper 
objects,  tend  to  juft  and  rational  ends,  and  with 
relation  to  each  other,  be  duly  balanced.  The 
beauty  of  contrivance,  fo  confpicuous  in  the  hu- 
man frame,  is  not  confined  to  the  rational  part 
of  our  nature,  but  is  yifible  oyer  the  whole. 
Concerning  the  paiiions  in  particular,  however 
irregular,  headftrong,  and  perverfe,  in  a  flight 
view,  they  may  appear,  I  hope  to  demonftrate, 
that  they  are  by  nature  modelled  and  tempered 
with  perfett  wifdom.,  for  the  good  of  fociety  as 
well  as  for  private  good.  The  fubject,  treiated 
at  large,  would  be  too  extenfive  for  the  prefent 
work  :  all  there  is  room  for  are  a  few  general 
Qbfervations  upon  the  fenfitive  part  of  our  na- 
ture, without  regarding  that  flrange  irregularity 
of  pailion  difcovered  in  fome  individuals.  Such 
topical  irregularities,  if  I  may  ufe  the  term, 
cannot  fairly  be  held  an  objeftion  to  the  |)re- 
fent  theory  :  we  are  frequently,  it  is  true,  mifled 
by  inordinate  paffion  ;  but  we  are  alfo,  and  per- 
haps no  lefs  frequently,  miiled  by  wrong  judg- 
ment. 

In  order  to  fulfil  my  engagement,  it  mufl  be 
premifed,  that  an  agreeable  caufe  producerh  al- 
ways a  pleafant  emotion ;  and  a  difagreeable 
caufe,  a  painful  emotion.  This  is  a  general  law 
of  nature,  which  admits  not  a  fmgle  exception  : 
agreeablenefs  in  the  caufe  is  indeed  fo  effentially 
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cDnnefted  with  pleafure  in  the  emotion,  its  ef- 
feft,  that  an  agreeable  caufe  cannot  be  better 
defined,  than  by  its  power  of  producing  a  piea- 
fant  emotion  :  and  difagreeablenefs  in  the  caufe 
has  the  fame  neceftary  connedtion  with  pain 
in  the  emotion  produced  by  it. 

From  this  preliminary  it  appears,  that  in  order 
to  kno^vi'  for  what  end  an  emotion  is  made  plea- 
fant  or  painful,  we  mufl  begin  with  inquiring 
for  what  end  its  caufe  is  made  agreeable  or  dif- 
agreeable.  And,  with  refpeft  to  inanimate  ob- 
jecls,  confidered  as  the  caufes  of  emotions,  ma- 
ny of  them  are  made  agreeable  in  order  to  pro- 
mote our  happinefs ;  and  it  proves  invincibly 
the  benignity  of  the  Deity,  that  we  are  placed 
in  the  midfc  of  objects  for  the  moll  part  agree- 
able. But  that  is  not  all :  the  bulk  of  fuch  ob- 
jeds,  being  of  real  ufe  in  life,  are  made  agree- 
able in  order  to  excite  our  induflry  ;  witnefs  a 
large  tree,  a  well-dreffed  fallow,  a  rich  field  of 
grain,  and  others  that  may  be  named  v/ithout 
end.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fpe- 
cify  a  difagreeable  objecl  that  is  not  at  the  fame 
time  hurtful;  fome  things  are  made  difagree- 
able, fuch  as  a  rotten  carcafe,  becaufe  they  are 
noxious  :  others,  a  dirty  marfh,  for  example,  or 
a  barren  heath,  are  made  difagreeable,  in  order, 
as  above,  to  excite  our  induflry.  And,  with  re- 
fped  to  the  few  things  that  are  neither  agreeable 
nor  difagreeable,  it  will  be  made  evident,  that 
their  being  left  indifferent  is  not  a  work  of  chance 
M  4  but 
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but  of  wifdom  :    of  fuch  I  fhali  have  Qccafion  to 
give  feverat  inftances. 

Becaufe  inanimate  objeds  that  are  agreeable 
fiX  our  attention,  and  draw  us  to  them,  they  in 
that  refpect  are  termed  attracii've  :  fuch  objeels 
infpire  pleafant  emotions,  which  are  gratified  by 
adhering  to  the  objefts,  and  enjoying  them. 
Becaufe  difagreeable  objefts  of  the  fame  kind 
repel  us  from  them,  they  in  that  refpeft  are 
termed  repulfive  :  and  the  painful  emotions  rai- 
fed  by  fuch  objefts  are  gratified  by  flying  from 
them.  Thus,  in  general,  with  refpeft  to  things 
inanimate,  the  tendency  of  every  pleafant  emo- 
tion is  to  prolong  the  pleafure  j  and  the  tenden- 
cy of  every  painful  emxOtion  is  to  end  the  pain. 

Senfible  beings  confidered  as  objefts  of  paf- 
fion,  lead  into  a  more  complex  theory.  A  fen- 
fible  being  that  is  agreeable  by  its  attributes, 
infpires  iis  with  a  pleafant  emotion  accompanied 
with  defire  j  and  the  queftion  is,  .What  is  na- 
turally the  gratification  of  that  defire  ?  Were 
man  altogether  felfifh,  his  nature  would  lead 
him  to  indulge  the  pleafant  emotion,  without 
making  any  aknovv'ledgment  to  the  perfon  who 
gives  him  pleafure,  more  than  to  a  pure  air 
pr  temperate  clime  :  but  as  man  is  endued  with 
a  principle  of  benevolence  as  well  as  of  fel- 
fifhnefs,  he  is  prompted  by  his  nature  to  de- 
fire  the  good  of  every  fenfible  being  that  gives 
him  pleafure  ;  and  the  happinefs  of  that  being 
is  the  gratification  of  his   defire.      The   final 
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caufe  of  defire  fo  direfted  is  iiluilrious  :  it  con- 
tributes to  a  man's  own  happinefs,  by  affording 
him  means  of  gratification  beyond  what  felfifh- 
nefs  can  afford ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  it  tends 
eminently  to  advance  the  happinefs  of  others. 
This  lays  open  a  beautiful  theory  in  the  nature 
of  man  :  a  felfifh  aftion  can  only  benefit  myfelf : 
a  benevolent  aftion  benefits  myfelf  as  much  as 
it  benefits  others.  In  a  word,  benevolence  may 
not  improperly  be  faid  to  be  the  moil  refined 
feififhnefs  ;  which,  by  the  way,  ought  to  filence 
certain  Hiallow  philofophers,  who,  ignorant  of 
human  nature,  teach  a  difguftful  doftrine,  That 
to  ferve  others,  unlefs  with  a  view  to  our  own 
happinefs,  is  weaknefs  and  folly  j  as  if  felf  love 
only,  and  not  benevolence,  contributed  to  our 
happinefs.  The  hand  of  God  is  too  vifible  in 
the  human  frame,  to  permit  us  to  think  feriouf- 
ly,  that  there  ever  can  be  any  jarring  or  incon- 
fiftency  among  natural  principles,  thofe  efpe- 
cially  of  felf- love  and  benevolence,  which  go- 
vern the  bulk  of  our  adions  *. 

Next 

"*  With  fhallow  thinkers  the  felfifh  fyftem  naturally 
prevails  in  theory,  I  do  nor  jfiiy  in  pratflice.  During  in- 
fancy, our  defires  center  moRly  in  ourfelves  :  every  one 
perceives  intuitively  the  comfort  of  food  and  raiment,  of 
a  fnug  dwelling,  and  of  every  convenience.  But  that 
the  doing  good  to  others  will  make  us  happy,  is  not  fo 
evident ;  feeding  the  hungry,  for  example,  or  clothing 
the  naked.     This  truth  is  feen  but  obfcurely  by  the  grofs 
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Next  in  order  come  fenfible  beings  that  are 
in  diftrefs.  A  perfon  in  diftrefs,  being  fo  far  a 
diiagreeable  obje^,  muil  raife  in  a  fpeclator  a 
painful  paffion  ;  and,  were  man  purely  a  felfifh 
being,  he  would  defire  to  be  relieved  from  that 
pain,  by  turning  from  the  objeft.  But  the  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence  gives  an  oppofite  diredticn 
to  his  defire  :  it  makes  him  defire  to  afford  re- 
lief ;  and  by  relieving  the  perfon  from  diftrefs, 
his  pafTion  is  gratified.  The  painful  paffion  thus 
directed,  is  termed  /y??ipathy  ;  which,  tho'  pain- 
ful, is  yet  in  its  nature  attractive.  And,  with 
refpe£t  to  its  final  caufe,  we  can  be  at  no  lofs  : 
it  not  only  tends  to  relieve  a  fellow-creature 
from  diftrefs,  but  in  its  gratification  is  greatly 
more  pleafant  than  if  it  were  repulfive. 

We,  in  the  laft  place,  bring  under  confidera- 
lion  perfons  hateful  by  vice  or  wickednefs.   Ima- 

of  mankind,  if  at  all  feen  :  the  fuperior  pleafure  that  ac- 
companies the  exercife  of  benevolence,  of  friendfhip,  and 
of  every  focial  principle,  is  not  clearly  underftood  till  it 
be  frequently  felt.  To  perceive  the  focial  principle  in  its 
triumphant  ftate,  a  man  muft  forget  himfelf,  and  turn 
his  thoughts  upon  the  charader  and  condud  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures :  he  will  feel  a  fecret  charm  in  every  paf- 
fion that  tends  to  the  good  of  others,  and  a  fecret  aver- 
fion  againft  every  unfeeling  heart  that  is  indifferent  to 
the  happinefs  and  diftrefs  of  others.  In  a  word,  it  is  but 
too  common  for  men  to  indulge  felfiflinefs  in  thenifelves  ; 
but  all  men  abhor  it  in  others. 

dne 
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gine  a  wretch  who  has  lately  perpetrated  fome 
horrid  crime  :  he  is  difagreeable  to  every  fpec- 
tator  ;  and  confequently  raifeth  in  every  fpeda- 
tor  a  painful  paffion.  Vv^hat  is  the  natural  gra- 
tification of  that  paffion  ?  I  mult  here  again 
obferve,  that,  fuppofing  man  to  be  entirely  a 
felfifh  being,  he  would  be  prompted  by  his  na- 
ture to  relieve  himfelf  from  the  pain,  by  avert- 
ing his  eye,  and  banilhing  the  criminal  from  his 
thoughts.  But  man  is  not  £0  conftituted  :  he  is 
compofed  of  many  principles,  which,  tho'  feeni- 
ingly  contradictory,  are  perfeftly  concordant- 
His  adions  are  influenced  by  the  principle  of 
benevolence,  as  well  as  by  that  of  felfifhnefs : 
and  in  order  to  anfwer  the  foregoing  queftion,  I 
mull  introduce  a  third  principle,  no  lefs  remark- 
able in  its  influence  than  either  of  thefe  mention- 
ed ;  it  is  that  principle,  common  to  all,  which 
prompts  us  to  punifli  thofe  who  do  wrong.  An 
envious,  a  malicious,  or  a  cruel  action,  being 
difagreeable,  raifeth  in  the  fpeQator  the  painful 
emotion  of  refentraent,  which  frequently  fwells 
into  a  pafllon ;  and  the  natural  gratification  of 
the  defire  included  in  that  paffion,  is  to  puniih 
the  guilty  perfon  :  I  mufl  chaftife  the  wretch  by 
indignation  at  leaft  and  hatred,  if  not  more  fe- 
verely.     Here  the  final  caufe  is  felf  evident. 

An  injury  done  to  myfelf,  touching  me  more 
than  when  done  to  others,  raifes  my  refentment 
to  a  higher  degree.  The  defire,  accordingly, 
included  in  this  paffion,  is  not  fatisfied  with  fo 

flight 
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flight  a  punifiiment  as  indignation  or  hatred  : 
it  is  not  fully  gratified  without  retaliation  ;  and 
the  author  mufl  by  my  hand  fufFer  mifchief,  as 
great  at  leafl  as  he  has  done  to  me.  Neither 
can  we  be  at  any  lofs  about  the  final  caufe  of 
that  higher  degree  of  refentment :  the  whole  vi- 
gour of  the  paffion  is  required  to  fecure  indivi- 
duals from  the  injuftice  and  oppreflion  of  others  *. 
A  wicked  or  difgraceful  aftion  is  difagreeable 
not  only  to  others,  but  even  to  the  delinquent 
himfelf ;  and  raifes  in  both  a  painful  emotion 
including  a  defire  of  punifiiment.  The  painful 
emotion  felt  by  the  delinquent,  is  diflinguiflied 
by  the  name  of  remorfe  ;  w4iich  naturally  ex- 
cites him  to  punifh  himfelf.  There  cannot  be 
imagined  a  better  contrivance  to  deter  us  from 
vice  ;  for  remorfe  itfelf  is  a  fevere  punifhment. 
That  paflion,  and  the  defire  of  felf  punifiiment 
derived  from  it,  are  touched  delicately  by  Te- 
rence :  '    ' 

Menedemus.  Ubi  comperi  ex  lis,  qui  ei  fuere  confciij 
Domum  revortor  moeftus,  atque  animo  fere 
Perturbato,  atque  incerto  pr^e  iegritudine  : 
Adfido,  adcurrunt  fervi,  foccos  detrahunt  : 
Video  alios  feftinare,  leftos  fternere, 
Coenam  adparare  :    pro  fe  quifque  fedulo 
Faciebat,  quo  illam  niihi  lenirent  miieriam. 
Ubi  video  hisc,  cospi  cogitare  :    Hern  !  tot  mea 
Solius  folliciti  iint  caufa,  ut  me  unum  explcant  ? 

*  See  Hiftorical  Law  Trails,  Tra^T:  i. 
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Ancillae  tot  me  veftiant  ?  fumptus  domi 

Tantos  ego  folus  faciam  ?  fed  gnatum  unlcum. 

Quern  pariter  uti  his  decuit,  aut  etiam  amplius, 

Quod  ilia  setas  magis  ad  hsec  utenda  idonea  'ft, 

Eum  ego  hinc  ejici  miferum  injuftitia  mea. 

Malo  quidetn  me  dignum  quovis  deputem. 

Si  id  faciam  :  nam  ufque  dum  ille  vitam  illam  colet 

Inopem,  carens  patria  ob  meas  injurias, 

Interea  ufque  illi  de  me  fupplicium  dabo  : 

Laborans,  quserens,  parcens,  illi  ferviens. 

Ita  facio  prorfus  :  nihil  relinquo  in  sedibus. 

Nee  vas,  nee  veftimentum  :  conrafi  omnia, 

Ancillas,  fervos,  nili  eos,  qui  opere  ruftico 

Faciundo  facile  fumptum  exercerent  fuum  : 

Omnes  produxi  ac  vendidi  :  infcripii  illico 

JEdes  mercede  :  quafi  talenta  ad  quindecim 

Coegi :  agrum  hunc  mercatus  fum  :  hie  me  exercea., 

Decrevi  tantifper  me  minus  injuriae, 

Chreme,  meo  gnato  facere,  dum  fiam  mifer  : 

Nee  fas  efle  ulla  me  voluptate  hie  frui, 

Nili  ubi  ille  hue  falvos  redierit  meus  particeps. 

HeautojitimormnenoSy  aEl  i.  fc,  i, 

Otv/ay  readies  the  fame  fentiment : 

Monimia.  Let  mifchiefs  multiply  !  let  ev'ry  hour 
Of  my  loaih'd  life  yield  me  increafe  of  horror  ! 
Oh  let  the  fun  to  thefe  unhappy  eyes 
Ne'er  fhine  again,  but  be  eclips'd  for  ever  ! 
May  every  thing  I  look  on  feem  a  prodigy. 
To  fill  ray  foul  with  terror,  till  I  quite 
Forget  I  ever  had  humanity, 
And  grow  a  curfer  of  the  works  of  nature  ! 

Orphan]  aB  4„ 
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In  the  cafes  mentioned,  benevolence  alone,  or 
defire  of  punifhment  alone,  governs  without  a 
rival ;  and  it  was  necefiary  to  handle  thefe  cafes 
feparately,  in  order  to  elucidate  a  fubjeft  which 
by  writers  is  left  in  great  obfcurity*  But  nei- 
ther of  thefe  principles  operates  always  without 
livallhip :  cafes  may  be  figured,  and  cafes  actu- 
ally exift,  where  the  fame  perfon  is  an  objedl 
both  of  fympathy  and  of  puniihment.  Thus  the 
light  of  a  profligate  in  the  venereal  difeafe,  over- 
run with  botches  and  fores,  puts  both  principles 
in  motion  :  while  his  diftrefs  fixes  my  attention, 
fympathy  prevails  j  but  as  foon  as  I  think  of  his 
profligacy,  hatred  prevails,  accompanied  fome- 
times  with  a  defire  to  punilh.  This,  in  general, 
is  the  cafe  of  diilrefs  occafioned  by  immoral  ac- 
tions that  are  not  highly  criminal :  and  if  the 
diftrefs  and  the  immoral  action  make  impreffions 
equal  or  nearly  fo,  fympathy  and  hatred  coun- 
terbalancing each  other,  will  not  fufiTer  me  ei- 
ther to  afford  relief,  or  to  inflid  punifliment. 
What  then  will  be  the  refult  ?  The  principle 
of  felf-love  folves  the  quellion  :  abhorring  an 
object  fo  loathfome,  I  naturally  avert  my  eye, 
and  walk  off  as  fad  as  I  can,  in  order  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  pain. 

The  prefent  fubjed  gives  birth  to  feveral  other 
obfervations,  for  which  I  could  not  find  room 
above,  without  relaxing  more  from  the  firidtnefs 
of  order  and  connexion,  than  with  fafety  could 
be  indulged  in   difcourfing  upon  an  intricate 

fubjed. 
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fubjeft.     Thefe  obfervations  I  Ihall  throw  out 
ioofely  as  they  occur. 

No  aftion,  right  nor  wrong,  is  indifferent 
even  to  a  mere  fpedator :  if  right,  it  infpires 
efteem  ;  difguft,  if  wrong.  But  it  is  remark- 
able, that  thefe  emotions  feldom  are  accompa- 
nied with  defire  :  the  abilities  of  man  are  limit- 
ed, and  he  finds  fufficient  employment,  in  re- 
lieving the  diflreffed,  in  requiting  his  benefac- 
tors, and  in  punilhing  thofe  who  wrong  him, 
without  moving  out  of  his  fphere  for  the  benefit 
or  chaflifement  of  thofe  with  whom  he  has  no 
connection. 

If  the  good  qualities  of  others  raife  my  efteem, 
the  fame  qualities  in  myfelf  mufl  produce  a  fi- 
miiar  efteft  in  a  fuperior  degree,  upon  account 
of  the  natural  partiality  every  man  hath  for  him- 
felf :  and  this  increafes  felf-love.  If  thefe  quali- 
ties be  of  a  high  rank,  they  produce  a  convic- 
tion of  fuperiority,  which  excites  me  to  affume 
fome  fort  of  government  over  others.  Mean 
qualities,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  in  me 
a  conviction  of  inferiority,  which  makes  me 
fubmit  to  others.  Thefe  convidions,  diftributed 
among  individuals  by  meafure  and  proportion, 
may  juftly  be  efteemed  the  folid  bafis  of  govern- 
iwent  J  becaufe  upon  them  depend  the  natural 
fubmiffion  of  the  many  to  the  few,  without 
which  even  the  mildeft  government  would  be  in 
a  violent  ftate,  and  have  a  conftant  tendency  to 
dilfolution* 

•     .        No 
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No  other  branch  of  the  human  conftitutloa 
fhows  more  vifibly  our  deftination  for  fociety, 
nor  tends  more  to  our  improvement,  than  .appe- 
tite for  fame  or  efteem  :  for  as  the  whole  conve- 
niencies  of  life  are  derived  from  mutual  aid  and 
fupport  in  fociety,  it  ought  to  be  a  capital  aim 
to  fecure  thefe  conveniencies,  by  gaining  the 
efteem  and  afFeftion  of  others.  Reafon,  indeed, 
didates  that  leflbn :  but  reafon  alone  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  in  a  matter  of  fuch  importance ;  and  the 
appetite  mentioned  is  a  motive  more  powerful 
than  reafon,  to  be  active  in  gaining  efteem  and 
affedlion.  That  appetite,  at  the  fame  time,  is 
iinely  adjufted  to  the  moral  branch  of  our  con- 
ftitution,  by  promoting  all  the  moral  virtues : 
for  what  means  are  there  to  attraft  love  and 
efteem  fo  efFeftual  as  a  virtuous  courfe  of  life  ? 
if  a  man  be  juft  and  beneficent,  if  he  be  tempe- 
rate, modeft,  and  prudent,  be  will  infallibly 
gain  the  efteem  and  love  of  all  who  know  him. 

Communication  of  paftion  to  related  objeds, 
is  an  illuftrious  inftance  of  the  care  of  Provi- 
dence to  extend  focial  connections  as  far  as  the 
limited  nature  of  man  can  admit.  That  com- 
munication is  fo  far  hurtful,  as  to  fpread  the 
malevolent  pailions  beyond  their  natural  bounds : 
but  let  it  be  remarked),  that  this  unhappy  effed 
regards  favages  only,  who  give  way  to  malevo- 
lent paffions ;  for  under  the  difcipline  of  fociety, 
thefe  pauions  being  fubdued,  are  in  a  good  mea- 
fure  eradicated  j  and  in  their  place  fucceed  the 

kindly 
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kindly  afFedions,  which,  meeting  with  all  en- 
couragement, take  poffeffion  of  rhe  mind^  and 
govern  all  our  adtions.  In  that  condition,  the 
progrefs  of  paffion  along  related  objefts,  by 
fpreading  the  kindly  afFedlions  through  a  multi- 
tude of  individuals,  hath  a  glorious  effed. 

Nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  to  a  ratio- 
nal mind,  than  the  oeconomy  of  the  human  paf- 
fions,  of  v/hich  I.  have  attempted  to  give  fome 
faint  notion.  It  muft  however  be  acknowledged^ 
that  our  pafTions,  when  they  happen  to  fwell  be- 
yond proper  limits,  take  on  a  lefs  regular  ap- 
pearance :  reafon  may  proclaim  our  duty,  but 
the  will,  influenced  by  paffion,  makes  gratifica- 
tion always  welcome.  Hence  the  power  of  paf* 
fion,  which,  w^hen  in  excefs,  cannot  be  refifted 
but  by  the  utmoft  fortitude  of  mind  :  it  is  bent 
upon  gratification ;  and  where  proper  objects 
are  wanting,  it  clings  to,  any  objeft  at  hand  with- 
out diftimS^ion.  Thus  joy  infpired  by  a  fortu- 
nate event,  is  diffufed  upon  every  perfon  around 
by  ads  of  benevolence ;  and  refentment  for  an 
atrocious  injury  done  by  one  out  of  reach,  feizes 
the  firft  objed  that  occurs  to  vent  itfelf  upon» 
Thofe  who  believe  in  prophecies,  even  wifh  the 
aecomplifliment  ;  and  a  weak  mind  is  difpofed 
Voluntarily  to  fulfil  a  prophecy,  in  order  to 
gratify  its  wilh.  Shakefpear,  whom  no  particle 
of  human  nature  hath  efcaped,  however  remote 
from  common  obferyation,  defcribes  that  weak=. 
nefs  i 

Vol.  L  N  K.  Henry. 
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K.  Henry.  Doth  any  name  particular  belong 
Unto  that  lodging  where  I  firft  did  fvvoon  ? 

Warwick.  'Tis  call'd  Jerufalem^  my  Noble  Lord. 

K.  Henry.  Laud  be  to  God  !  ev'n  there  my  life  muft 
end, 
It  hath  been  prophefy'd  to  me  many  years, 
I  Hiould  not  die  but  in  JeruFalem, 
Which  vainly  I  fuppos'd  the  holy  land. 
But  bear  nle  to  that  chamber,  there  I'll  lie  : 
lil  that  Jerufalem  fhall  Henry  die. 

Second  part j,  Henry  IV.  aB  4.  fc.  lafl. 

I  could  not  deny  myfelf  the  amufement  of  the 
foregoing  obfervation,  tho'  it  doth  not  properly 
come  under  my  plan.  The  irregularities  of 
paffion  proceeding  from  peculiar  weakneiTes  and 
biaffes,  I  do  not  undertake  to  juftify  ;  and  of 
thefe  we  have  had  many  examples  "^.  It  is  fuf- 
ficient  that  paffions  common  to  all,  are  made 
fubfervient  to  beneficent  purpofes.  I  Ihall  only 
obferve,  that,  in  a  polilhed  fociety,  inftances  of 
irregular  paffions  are  rare,  and  that  their  mif- 
chief  doth  not  extend  far. 

*  Part  5.  of  the  prefent  chapter. 
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BEAUTY. 

■  AVING  difcourfed  in  general  of  emotions 
and  paffions,  I  proceed  to  a  more  narrow 
infpediion  of  fuch  of  theni  as  ferve  to  unfold  the 
principles  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  the  province  of 
a  writer  upon  ethics,  to  give  a  full  enumeration 
of  all  the  paffions  ;  and  of  each  feparately  to  af- 
fign  the  nature,  the  caufe,  the  gratification,  and 
the  effeds.  But  a  treatife  of  ethics  is  not  my 
province  :  I  carry  my  view  no  farther  than  to 
the  elements  iaf  criticifm,  in  order  to  fKow,  that 
the  fine  arts  are  a  fubjed  of  reafoning  as  well 
as  of  tafte.  An  extenfive  work  would  ill  fuit  i 
delign  fo  limited  ;  and  to  confine  this  work 
within  moderate  bounds,  the  following  plan  may 
contribute.  The  obfervation  riiade  above,  that 
things  are  the  caufes  of  emotions,  by  means  of 
their  properties  and  attributes  *,  furniflieth  a 
hint  for  diflribution.  Inflead  of  a  paiitful  and 
tedious  examination  of  the  feveral  paffions  and 
emotions,  I  purpofe  to  confine  my  inquiries  to 
fuch  attributes,  relations,  and  circumflances,  as 
in  the  fine  arts  are  chiefly   employed  to  raife 

*  Chap.  2.  part  i.  fed.  i.  nrft  ^ote. 
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agreeable  emotions.  Attributes  of  fingle  ob« 
je6ls,  as  the  moft  fimple,  {hall  take  the  lead  ;  to 
be  followed  with  particulars,  which,  depending 
on  relations,  are  not  found  in  fingle  objefts. 
Defpatching  next  fome  coincident  matters,  I 
proceed  to  my  chief  aim  >  which  is,  to  eflablifh 
practical  rules  for  the  fine  arts,  derived  from 
principles  previoufly  eilabliih^d.  This  is  a  ge- 
neral view  of  the  intended  method ;  referving 
however  a  privilege  to  vary  it  in  particular  in- 
ftances,  v/here  a  deviation  may  be  more  comma- 
dious.  I  begin  with  beauty,  the  molt  noted  of 
all  the  qualities  th-at  belong  to  fingle  objecls. 

The  term  beauty^  in  its  native  fignification,  is 
appropriated  to  objeds  of  fight :  objeds  of  the 
other  fenfes  may  be  agreeable,  fuch  as  the 
founds  of  mufical  inflruments,  the  fmoothnefs 
and  foftnefs  of  fome  furfaces ;  but  the  agree- 
ablenefs  denominated  beauty  belongs  to  objeds 
of  fight. 

Of  all  the  objeds  of  external  fenfe,  an  obje6t  of 
fight  is  the  moll  complex :  in  the  very  fimpleft^ 
colour  is  perceived,  figure,  and  length,  breadth, 
and  thicknefs.  A  tree  is  compofed  of  a  trunk, 
branches,  and  leaves ;  it  has  colour,  figure,  fize, 
and  fometimes  motion:  by  means  of  each  of  thefe 
particulars,  fcparately  confidered,it  appears  beau- 
tiful ;  how  much  more  fo,  when  they  are  all  uni- 
ted together  ?  The  beauty  of  the  human  figure 
is  extraordinary,  being  a  compofition  of  number- 
lefs  beauties  arifing  from  the  parts  and  equalities  of 

the 
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the  objeft,  various  colours,  various  motions,  fi- 
gures, lize,  &c.  all  united  in  one  complex  ob- 
je£t,  and  ftriking  the  eye  with  combined  force. 
Hence  it  is,  that  beauty,  a  quality  fo  remarkable 
in  vifible  objefts,  lends  its  name  to  exprefs  every 
thing  that  is  eminently  agreeable  :  thus,  by  a  fi- 
gure of  fpeech,  M'e  fay  a  beautiful  found,  a  beau- 
tiful thought  or  expreffion,  a  beautiful  theorem, 
a  beautiful  event,  a  beautiful  difcovery  in  art  or 
fcience.  But,  as  figurative  expreffion  is  the  fub- 
je£l  of  a  following  chapter,  this  chapter  is  con- 
fined to  beauty  in  its  proper  fignitication. 

It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  a  perception  fo 
various  as  that  of  beauty,  comprehending  fome- 
times  many  particulars,  fometimes  few,  fhould 
occafion  em.otions  equally  various  :  and  yet  all 
the  various  emotions  of  beauty  maintain  one 
common  charafter,  that  of  fweetnefs  and  gaiety. 

Confidering  attentively  the  beauty  of  vifible 
obje*3;s,  we  difcover  two  kinds.  The  firft  may 
be  termed  intrinftc  beauty,  becaufe  it  is  difcover- 
ed  in  a  fmgle  objed  viewed  apart  without  rela- 
tion to  any  other:  the  examples  above  given  are 
of  that  kind.  The  other  may  be  termed  relative 
beauty,  being  founded  on  the  relation  of  objefts. 
The  purpofed  diftribution  would  lead  me  to 
handle  thefe  beauties  feparately  ;  but  they  are 
frequently  fo  intimately  connefted,  that,  for  the 
fake  of  connection,  I  am  forced,  in  this  inflance 
to  vary  from  the  plan,  and  to  bring  them  both 
into  the  fame  chapter.  Intrinfic  ^beauty  is  an 
N  3  objed: 
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objed  of  fenfe  merely:  to  perceive  the  beauty  of  a 
fpreading  oak,  or  of  a  flowing  river,  no  more  is 
required  but  fingly  an  a£t  of  vifion.  Tiie  per- 
ception of  relative  beauty  is  accompanied  with 
an  ad  of  underftanding  and  refledlion  j  for  of  a 
fine  inftrurnent  or  engine,  we  perceive  not  the 
Relative  beauty,  until  we  be  made  acquainted 
with  its  ufe  and  deftination.  In  a  word,  intrin- 
fic  beauty  is  ultimate  :  relative  beauty  is  that  of 
nieans  relating  to  fome  good  end  or  purpofe. 
Thefe  different  beauties  agree  in  one  capital 
circumfl;ance,  that  both  are  equally  perceived  as 
belonging  to  thq  objed.  This  is  evident  with 
lefpeQ:  to  intrinfic  beauty  ;  hut  will  not  be  fo 
readily  admitted  with  refpe£l  to  the  other  :  the 
utihty  of  the  plough,  for  example,  may  make  it 
an  objed  of  admiration  or  of  defire  ;  but  why 
fliould  utility  make  it  appear  beautiful  ?  A  na- 
tural propenfity  mentioned  above  *  will  explain 
that  doubt :  the  beauty  of  the  efFe£t,  by  an  eafy 
tranfition  of  ideas,  is  transferred  to  the  caufe  ; 
snd  is  perceived  as  one  of  the  qualities  of  the 
caufe.  Thus  a  fubje£l  void  of  intrinfic  beauty 
appears  beautifiil  from  its  utility  ;  an  old  Go- 
thic tower,  that  has  no  beauty  in  itfelf,  appears 
beautiful,  confidered  as  proper  to  defend  againil 
an  enemy  ;  a  dvi^elling-houfe  void  of  ali  regula- 
rity, is  however  beautiful  in  the  view  of  conve- 
nience ;  and   the  vvant  of  form  or  fymmetry  i^ 

*  Chap.  2,  part  i.  fed.  5, 
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a  tree,  will  not  prevent  its  appearing  beautiful, 
if  it  be  known  to  produce  good  fruit. 

When  thefe  two  beauties  coincide  in  any  ob- 
ject, it  appears  delightful :  every  member  of  the 
human  body  poffeffes  both  in  a  high  degree  2 
the  fine  proportions  and  flender  make  of  a  horfe 
deftined  for  running,  pleafe  every  eye ;  partly 
from  fymmetry,  and  partly  from  utility. 

The  beauty  of  utility,  being  proportioned  ac- 
curately to  the  degree  of  utility,  requires  no  il- 
luftration  j  but  intrinfic  beauty,  fo  complex  as  I 
have  faid,   cannot  be  handled  diflindly  without 
being  analyfed  into  its  conflituent  parts.  If  a  tree 
be  beautiful  by  means  of  its  colour,   its  figure, 
its  fize,  its  motion,  it  is  in  reality  poiTeired  of  fo 
many  different  beauties,  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined feparately,  in  order  to  have  a  clear  no- 
tion of  them  when  combined.     The  beauty  of 
colour  is  too  familiar  to  need  explanation.     Do 
not  the. bright  and  chearful  colours  of  gold  and 
filver  contribute  to  preferve  thefe  metals  in  high 
edimation  ?    The  beauty  of  figure,  arifing  from 
various   circumftances    and  difi'erent  views, ,  is 
more  complex  :  for  example,  viewing  any  body 
as  a  whole,  the  beauty  of  its  figure  arifes  from 
regularity  and  fimpiicity  ;     viewing   the  parts 
vyith  relation  to  each  other,  uniformity,  propor- 
tion, and  order,  contribute  to  its  beautv.     The 
beauty   cf  motion  deferves  a  chapter  by  itfelf ; 
and   another  chapter   is  deftined  for  grandeur 
being   diftinguifliable  from  beauty  in  its  proper 
N  3  fenfe. 
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fenfe.  For  a  defcription  of  regularity,  unifor- 
mity, proportion,  and  order,  if  thought  necelTa- 
ry,  1  remit  my  reader  to  the  Appendix  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  Upon  fimplicity  I  mud  make 
a  few  curfory  obfervations,  fuch  as  may  be  of 
ufe  in  examining  the  beauty  of  fmgle  objeds. 

A  multitude  of  objefts  crowding  into  the  mind 
at  once,  difturb  the  attention,  and  pafs  without 
making  any  impreffion,  or  any  diftindt  impref- 
lion  ;  in  a  group,  no  fingle  objecl  makes  the  fi- 
gure it  v/ould  do  apart,  when  it  occupies  the 
whole  attention  ^.  For  the  fame  reafon^  the 
impreffion  made  by  an  objefb  that  divides  the 
attention  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  parts,  equals 
ijot  that  of  a  more  fimple  objecl  comprehended, 
in  a  fingle  view  :  parts  extremely  complex  mud 
be  confidered  in  portions  fuccelTively  j  and  a 
number  of  impreilions  in  fucceffion,  which  can« 
not  unite  becaufe  not  fnnultaneous,  never  touch 
the  mind  like  one  entire  impreffion  made  as  it 
were  at  one  ftroke.  This  juftifies  fimplicity  in 
works  of  art,^  as  oppofed  to  complicated  circum- 
flances  ansi  crowded  ornaments.  There  is  an 
additional  reafoa  for  fimplicity,  in  works  of  dig- 
nity or  elevation  ;  which  is,  that  the  mind  at- 
tached to  beauties  of  a  high  rank,  cannot  de» 
fcend  to  inferior  beauties.  The  beft  artifts  ac- 
cordingly have  in  all  ages  been  governed  by  a 

*  See  the  Appendix,  containing  definitions_,  and  expla- 
nation of  terms,  fe6l"»  ^^. 
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taile  for  fimpliclty.  How  comes  it  then  that  we 
find  profufe  decoration  prevailing  in  works  of 
art  ?  The  reafon  plainly  is,  that  authors  and  ar- 
chitefts  who  cannot  reach  the  higher  beauties, 
endeavour  to  fupply  want  of  genius  by  multi- 
plying thofe  that  are  inferior. 

Thefe  things  premifed,  I  proceed  to  examine 
the  beauty  of  figure  as  arifing  from  the  above- 
mentioned  particulars,  namely,  regularity,  uni- 
formity, proportion,  order,  and  fnnplicity,  To 
exhauft  this  fubjed  would  require  a  volume ; 
and  I  have  not  even  a  whole  chapter  to  fpare.  To 
inquire  why  an  objed,  by  means  of  the  particu- 
lars mentioned,  appears  beautiful,  would,  I  am 
afraid,  be  a  vain  attempt :  it  feems  the  mod 
probable  opinion,  that  the  nature  of  man  was 
originally  framed  with  a  relifh  for  them,  in  or- 
der to  anfwer  wife  and  good  purpofes.  To  ex- 
plain thefe  purpofes  or  final  caufes,  though  a 
fubjed  of  great  importance,  has  fcarce  been  at- 
tempted by  any  writer.  One  thing  is  evident, 
that  our  reliili  for  the  particulars  mentioned  adds 
much  beauty  to  the  objeds  that  furround  us  ; 
which  of  courfe  tends  to  our  happinefs  :  and  the 
Author  of  our  nature  has  given  many  fignal 
proofs  that  this  final  caufe  is  not  below  his  care. 
We  may  be  confirmed  in  this  thought  upon  re« 
ilefting,  that  our  tafte  for  thefe  particulars  is  not 
accidental,  but  uniform  and  univerfal,  making 
a  branch  of  our  nature.  At  the  fame  time,  it 
Qught  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  regularity,  uni- 
formity. 
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formlty,  order,  and  fimpliclty,  contribute  each 
of  them  to  readinefs  of  apprehenfion  ;  enabling 
us  to  form  more  diftind  images  of  objefts,  than 
can  be  done  with  the  utmoft  attention  where 
thefe  particulars  are  not  found.  With  refpeQ: 
to  proportion,  it  is  in  fome  inftances  connefted 
with  a  ufeful  end,  as  in  animals,  where  the  bed 
proportioned  are  the  ftrongeft  and  mod  aftive  ; 
but  inftances  are  ftill  more  numerous,  where  the 
proportions  we  relifh  have  no  connexion  with 
utility.  Writers  on  architefture  infift  much  on 
the  proportions  of  a  column,  and  affign  differ- 
ent proportions  to  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corin- 
thian :  but  no  architeft  will  m.aintain,  that  the 
moft  accurate  proportions  contribute  more  to 
ufe,  than  feveral  that  are  lefs  accurate  and  lefs 
agreeable  ;  neither  will  it  be  maintained,  that 
the  length,  breadth,  and  height  of  rooms  ?f- 
figned  as  the  moft  beautiful  proportions,  tend 
alfo  to  make  them  the  more  commodious.  With 
refpecl  then  to  the  final  caufe  of  proportion,  I 
fee  not  more  to  be  made  of  it  but  to  reft  upon 
the  final  caufe  firft  mentioned,  namely,  its  con- 
tributing to  our  happinefs,  by  incr^afmg  the 
beauty  of  vifible  objedls. 

And  now  with  refpe6l  to  the  beauty  of  figure 
as  far  as  it  depends  on  the  other  circumftances 
mentioned  ;  as  to  which,  having  room  only  for 
a  flight  fpecimen,  I  confine  myfeif  to  the  fimpleft 
figures.  A  circle  and  a  fquare  are  each  of  them 
perfeftly  regular,  being  equally  confined  to  a  pre- 

cife 
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clfe  form,  which  admits  not  the  flighted  variar 
tion  :  a  fquare,  however,  is  lefs  beautiful  than  ^ 
circle.  And  the  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  the  at- 
tention is  divided  among  \he  fides  and  angles  of 
a  fquare  5  whereas  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
being  a  fmgle  objeft,  makes  one  entire  impref- 
lion.  And  thus  fimplicity  contributes  to  beauty  : 
which  may  be  illuftrated  by  another  example  :  a 
fquare,  though  not  more  regular  than  a  hexa- 
gon or  o6tagon,  is  more  beautiful  than  either  j 
for  what  other  reafon,  but  that  a  fquare  is  more 
fimple,  and  the  attention  iefs  divided  ?  This  rea- 
foning  will  appear  flill  more  conclufive,  when 
we  confider  any  regular  polygon. of  very  many 
fides  ;  for  of  this  figure  the  mind  can  never 
have  any  diftind  perception, 

A  fquare  is  more  regular  than  a  parallelogram, 
and  its  parts  more  uniform  j  and  for  thefe  rea- 
fons  it  is  more  beautiful.  But  that  holds  with  re- 
fpe£l:  to  intrinfic  beauty  only  j  for  in  many  in- 
flances  utility  turns  the  fcale  on  the  fide  of  the 
parallelogram  :  this  figure  for  the  doors  and  win,- 
dows  of  a  dwelling-houfe  is  preferred,  becaufe  of 
utility  ;  and  here  we  find  the  beauty  of  utility 
prevailing  over  that  of  regularity  and  uniformity. 

A  parallelogram  again  depends,  for  its  beauty, 
on  the  proportion  of  its  fides :  a  great  inequality 
of  fides  annihilates  its  beauty  :  approximation 
towards  equality  hath  the  fame  effedl ;  for  pro- 
portion there  degenerates  into  imperfcd  unifor- 
jnky,  and  the  figure  appears  an  unfuccefsful  at- 
tempt 
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tempt  toward  a  fquare.     And  thus  proportion 
contributes  to  beauty. 

An  equilateral  triangle  yields  not  to  a  fquare 
in  regularity,  nor  in  uniformity  of  parts,  and  it 
is  more  fimple.  But  an  equilateral  triangle  is 
lefs  beautiful  than  a  fquare  ;  which  mufl:  be  ow- 
ing to  inferiority  of  order  in  the  pofition  of  its 
parts :  the  fides  of  an  equilateral  triangle  incline 
to  each  other  in  the  fame  angle,  being  the  moft 
perfed  order  they  are  fufceptible  of;  but  this 
order  is  obfcure,  and  far  from  being  fo  perfect 
as  the  parallelifm  of  the  fides  of  a  fquare.  Thus 
order  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  vifibie  ob- 
jefts,  no  lefs  than  fimplicity,  regularity,  or  pro- 
portion* 

A  parallelogram  exceeds  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle in  the  orderly  difpofition  of  its  parts ;  but 
being  inferior  in  uniformity  and  fimplicity,  it  is 
lefs  beautifuL 

Uniformity  is  fmgular  in  one  capital  circum- 
ftance,  that  it  is  apt  to  difguft  by  excefs :  a 
number  of  things  deftined  for  the  fame  ufe, 
fuch  as  windows,  chairs,  fpoons,  buttons,  can- 
not be  too  uniform  ;  for  fuppofmg  their  figure 
to  be  good,  utility  requires  uniformity  :  but  a 
fcrupulous  uniformity  of  parts  in  a  large  garden 
or  field,  is  far  from  being  agreeable.  Unifor- 
mity among  conneded  objeds  belongs  not  to 
the  prefent  fubjed  :  it  is  handled  in  the  chapter 
of  uniformity  and  variety. 

In  all  the  works  of  nature,  fimpHcity  makes 

an 
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an  illuftrious  figure.  It  alfo  makes  a  figure  in 
works  of  art :  profufe  ornament  in  painting, 
gardening,  or  architedure,  as  well  as  in  drefs  or 
in  language,  fhows  a  mean  or  corrupted  taite : 

Poets,  like  painters,  thus  unfkill'd  to  trace 
The  naked  nature  and  the  living  grace, 
With  gold  and  jewels  cover  ev'ry  part. 
And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  of  art. 

Papers  Effay  on  Criticifm, 

No  fmgle  property  recommends  a  machine  more 
than  its  fimplicity  ;  not  folely  for  better  anfwer- 
ing  its  purpofe,  but  by  appearing  in  itfelf  more 
beautiful.  Simplicity  in  behaviour  and  manners 
has  an  inchanting  efFe£l,  and  never  fails  to  gain 
our  affedion  :  very  different  are  the  artificial 
manners  of  modern  times.  General  theorems, 
abftrafting  from  their  importance,  are  delight- 
ful by  their  fimplicity,  and  by  .the  eafmefs  of 
their  application  to  variety  of  cafes.  We  take 
equal  delight  in  the  laws  of  motion,  which, 
with  the  greateft  fmiplicity,  are  boundlefs  in 
their  operations, 

A  gradual  progrefs  from  fimplicity  to  com= 
plex  forms  and  -profufe  ornament,  feems  to  be 
the  fate  of  all  the  fine  arts  :  in  that  progrefs 
thefe  arts  refemble  behaviour,  which,  from  ori- 
ginal candour  and  fimplicity,  has  degenerated 
into  artificial  refinements.  At  prefent,  literary 
produdions  are  crowded  with  words,  epithets, 

figures ' 
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figures :  in  mufic,  fentiment  is  negleded  for  the 
luxury  of  harmony,  and  for  difficult  movement : 
in  tajle  properly  fo  called,  poignant  fauces,  with 
complicated  mixtures  of  different  favours,  pre- 
vail among  people  of  condition  :  the  French, 
accuftomed  to  artificial  red  on  a  female  cheekj 
think  the  modeft  colouring  of  nature  altogether 
infipid. 

The  fame  tendency  is  difcovered  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fine  arts  among  the  ancients.  Some 
veftiges  of  the  old  Grecian  buildings  prove  them 
to  be  of  the  Doric  order  :  the  Ionic  fuceeeded, 
and  feems  to  have  been  the  favourite  order, 
while  architecture  was  in  the  height  of  glory  : 
the  Corinthian  came  next  in  vogue  5  and  in 
Greece  the  buildings  of  that  order  appear  moflly 
to  have  been  erected  after  the  Romans  got  foot- 
ing there*  At  laft  came  the  Compofite,  with  all 
its  extravagancies,  where  fimplicity  is  facrificed 
to  finery  and  crowded  ornament. 

But  what  tafte  is  to  prevail  next  ?  for  faihion 
is  a  continual  flux,  and  tafte  muft  vary  with  it. 
After  rich  and  profufe  ornaments  become  fami- 
liar, fimplicity  appears  lifelefs  and  infipid  5 
which  would  be  an  unfurmountable  obftrudion, 
fhould  any  perfon  of  genius  and  tafte  endeavour 
to  reftore  ancient  fimplicity  *. 

The 

*  A  fprightly  writer  obferves,  "  that  the  noble  fim- 
««  plicity  of  the  Auguftan  age  was  driven  out  by  falfe 
«'  tafte  ;  that  the  gigantic,'  the  puerile,  the  quaint,  and  at 

"  laft 
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■  The  diftinclion  between  primary  and  fecon- 
dary  qualities  in  matter,  feems  now  fully  efta- 
blilhed.  Heat  and  cold,  fmell  and  tafte,  though 
feeming  to  exift  in  bodies,  are  difcovered  to  be 
effects  caufed  by  thefe  bodies  in  a  fenfitive  being  : 
colour,  which  appears  to  the  eye  as  fpread  upon 
a  fubdance,  has  no  exiftence  but  in  the  mind  of 
the  fpedator.  Qualities  of  that  kind,  which  owe 
their  exiftence  to  the  percipient  as  much  as  to 
the  objeO:,  are  t&xxx\Qdi  fecondary  qualities,  and 
are  diftinguiflied  from  figure,  extenfion,  folidity, 
which,  in  contradiftindion  to  the  former,  are 
termed  primary  qualities,  becaufe  they  inhere  in 
fubjeflis  whether  perceived  or  not.  This  diitinc- 
tion  fuggefls  a  curious  inquiry,  Whether  beauty 
be  a  primary  or  only  a  fecondary  quality  of  ob- 
jects ?  The  queflion  is  eafily  determined  with 
refpeft  to  the  beauty  of  colour  ;  for,  if  colour 
be  a  fecondary  quaHty,  exifting  no  where  but 
in  the  mind  of  the  fpe£lator,  its  beauty  muft 
exift  there  alfo.  This  conclufion  equally  holds 
with  refpeft  to  the  beauty  of  utility,  which  is 
plainly  a  conception  of  the  mind,  arifing  not 
from  fight,  but  from  refleding  that  the  thing  is 
fitted  for  fome  good  end  or  purpofe.  The  que- 
ftion  is  more  intricate  with  refped  to  the  beauty 
of  regularity ;  for,  if  regularity  be  a  primary 
quality,  why  not  alfo  its  beauty  ?     That  this  is 

"  laftthe  barbarous  and  the  monkifh,  had  each  their  fuc- 
*•  ceffive  admirers  :  that  mufic  has  become  a  fcience  of 
*'  tricks  and  flight  of  hand,"  &Co 

not 
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not  a  good  inference,  will  appear  from  conlider- 
ing,  that  beauty,  in  its  very  conception,  refers 
to  a  percipient ;  for  an  obje£t  is  faid  to  be  beau- 
tiful, for   no  other  reafon  but  that  it  appears  fo 
to  a  fpeclator  :  the  fame  piece  of  matter  that  to 
a  man  appears  beautiful,   may  poiTibly  appear 
ugly  to  a  being  of  a  different  fpecies.     Beauty^ 
therefore,  which  for  its  exiftence  depends  on  the 
percipient  as   much  as  on  the  object  perceivedj 
cannot  be  an  inherent  property  in  either.     And 
hence  it  is  wittily  obferved  by  the  poet,  that 
beauty  is  not  in  the  perfon  beloved,  but  in  the 
lover's  eye.     This  reafoning  is  folid  ;  and  the 
only  caufe  of  doubt  or  hefitation  is,  that  we  are 
taught  a  different  leffon  by  fenfe  :  a  fmgular  de- 
termination of  nature  makes  us  perceive  both 
beauty  and  colour  as   belonging  to  the  objeft, 
and,  like  figure  or  extenfion,   as  inherent  pro- 
perties.    This    mechanifm  is  uncommon  ;  and, 
when  nature,  to  fulfil  her  inttntion,  prefers  any 
lingular  method  of  operation,  we  may  be  certain 
of  fome   final  caufe   that  cannot  be  reached  by 
ordinary  means.     For   the  beauty  of  fome  ob- 
jects we  are  indebted   entirely  to  nature  ;  but, 
with  refpeft  to  the  endlefs  variety  of  objedts  that 
owe  their  beauty  to  art  and  culture,  the  percep- 
tion of  beauty  oreatly  promotes  induftry  ;  being 
to  us  a  (Irong  additional  incitement  to  enrich  our 
fields,   and  improve  our  manufactures.     Thefe, 
however,   are   but  flight  effects,  compared  with 
the   connections  that  are  formed  among  indi- 
viduals 
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viduals  in  fociety  by  means  of  this  fiugular  me^' 
chanifm :  the  qualifications  of  the  bead  and 
heart  form  undoubtedly  the  moft  folid  and  mod 
permanent  connexions  5  but  external  beauty, 
which  lies  more  in  view,  has  a  more  extenfive 
influence  in  forming  thefe  connexions :  at  any 
rate,  it  concurs  in  an  eminent  degree  with  m.en- 
tal  qualifications  to  produce  fecial  intercourfe, 
mutual  good-willj  and  confequently  mutual  aid 
and  fupport,  which  are  the  life  of  fociety. 

It  mud  not,  however,  be  overlooked,  that 
the  perception  of  beauty  doth  not,  when  immo- 
derate, tend  to  advance  the  interefts  of  fociety. 
Love,  in  particular,  arifing  from  a  perception 
of  beauty,  lofes,  when  exceffive,  its  fociable 
charaXer  ;  the  appetite  for  gratification  prevail- 
ing over  affeftion  for  the  beloved  objeX,  is  un- 
governable 5  and  tends  violently  to  its  end,  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  mifery  that  mufl  follow.  Love, 
in  that  flate,  is  no  longer  a  fweet  agreeable  paf- 
fion  :  it  becomes  painful,  like  hunger  or  thirft  5 
and  produceth  no  happinefs  but  in  the  inftant 
of  fruition.  This  difcovery  luggefts  a  moftim- 
portant  leiTon,  That  moderation  in  our  dcfres 
and  appetites,  which  fits  us  for  doing  our  duty, 
contributes  at  the  lame  time  the  mod:  to  happi- 
nefs ;  even  focial  pafTions,  when  moderate,  are 
more  pleafant  than  when  they  fwell  beyond  pro» 
per  bounds. 

Vol.  L'  Q  C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.         IV. 

GRANDEUR  AND  SUBLIMITY., 

"I^^J  A  T  U  R  E  hath  not  more  remarkably 
jL^  diftinguiflied  us  from  other  animals  by 
an  ered  pofture,  than  by  a  capaGious  and  afpi- 
ring  mind,  attaching  us  to  things  great  and  ele- 
vated. The  ocean,  the  iky,  feize  the  attention, 
and  make  a  deep  impreffion*  :  robes  of  flate  are 
inade  large  and  full,  to  draw  refped  :  v/e  ad- 
mire an  elephant  for  its  magnitudej  notwith- 
fcanding  its  unwleidinefs. 

The  elevation  of  an  objeci:  affects  us  no  lefs 
than  its  magnitude  :  a  high  place  is  chofen  for 
the  ftatue  of  a  deity  or  hero  :  a  tree  growing  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice  looks  charming  when 
viewed  from  the  plain  below  :  a  throne  is  erect- 
ed for  the  chief  magiftrate ;  and  a  chair  with  a 
high  feat  for  the  prefident  of  a  court.  Among 
all  nations,  heaven  is  placed  far  above  us,  hell 
far  below  us. 

*  Longinns  obferves,  that  nature  inclines  us  to  ad- 
Biire,  not  a  fmall  rivulet,  however  clear  and  tranfparent. 
but  the  Nile,  the  Ifter,  the  Rhine,  or  ftill  more  the  ocean. 
The  fight  of ■  a  fmall  fire  produceth  no  emotion;  but  we 
are  ftruck  with  the  boiling  furnaces  of  jEtna,  pouring  out 
whole  rivers  of  liquid  flame»  Treatife  of  the  Sublime, 
chap.  29. 

In 
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In  fome  objediSj  greatnefs  and  elevation  con- 
cur to  make  a  complicated  impreffion  :  the  Alps 
and  the  Peak  of  TenerifF  are  proper  examples ; 
with  the  following  difference,  that  in  the  former 
greatnefs  feems  to  prevail,  elevation  in  the  latter. 

The  emotions  raifed  by  great  and  by  elevated 
objeds,  are  clearly  diflinguifhable,  not  only  in 
internal  feeling,  but  even  in  their  external  ex- 
preffions.  A  great  object  makes  the  fpe£lator 
endeavour  to  enlarge  his  bulk  ;  which  is  re- 
markable in  plain  people  who  give  way  to  na- 
ture without  referve  ;  in  defcribing  a  great  ob- 
jeft,  they  naturally  expand  themfelves  by  draw- 
ing in  air  with  all  their  force.  An  elevated  ob- 
ject produces  a  different  expreffion  •  it  makes 
the  fpedlator  ilretch  upward,  and  (land  a- tiptoe. 

Great  and  elevated  objefts  confidered  with  re- 
lation to  the  emotions  produced  by  them,  are 
termed  ^rand  and  fublime.  Grandeur  andy?^- 
hllmiiy  have  a  double  fignificatlon  :  they  com- 
monly fignify  the  quality  or  circumftance  in  ob- 
jects by  which  the  emotions  of  grandeur  and 
fublimity  are  produced  j  fometimes  the  emotions 
themfelves. 

In  handling  the  prefent  fubjetl,  it  is  neceffary 
that  the  impreffion  made  on  the  mind  by  the 
magnitude  of  an  obje£t,  abftradling  from  its  o- 
ther  qualities,  Ihbuld  be  afcertained.  And  be- 
caufe  abftradion  is  a  mental  operation  of  fome 
difficulty,  the  fafeft  method  for  judging  is,  to 
choofe  a  plain  objeft  that  is  neither  beautiful 

O  2  nor 
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nor  deformedj  if  fucb  a  one  can  be  found.  The 
plainefl:  that  occurs,  is  a  huge  mafs  of  rubbifh, 
the  ruins,  perhaps,  of  fome  extenfive  building, 
or  a  large  heap  of  ftones,  fuch  as  are  colleded 
together  for  keeping  in  memory  a  battle  or  o-  , 
ther  remarkable  event.  Such  an  objedt,  which 
in  miniature  would  be  perfedly  indifferent, 
makes  an  impreffion  by  its  magnitude,  and  ap- 
pears agreeable.  And  fuppofmg  it  fo  large,  as 
to  fill  the  eye,  and  to  prevent  the  attention  from 
wandering  upon  other  objefts,  the  impreffion  it 
makes  will  be  fo  much  the  deeper  *. 

But^  though  a  plain  objeft  of  that  kind  be  a- 
greeable,  it  is  not  termed  grand  :  it  is  not  en- 
titled to  that  character,  unlefs,  together  with  its 
fize^  it  be  pofiefled  of  other  qualities  that  con- 
tribute to  beauty,  fuch  as  regularity,,  propor=- 
tion,  order,  or  colour  :  and  according  to  the 
number  of  fuch  qualities  combined  with  mag- 
nitude, it  is  more  or  lefs  grand.  Thus,  St  Pe- 
ter's church  at  Rome,  the  great  pyramid  of  E- 
gypt,  the  Alps  towering  above  the  clouds,  a 
great  arm  of  the  fea,  and,  above  all,  a  clear  and 
ferene  fky,  are  grand,  becaufe,  befide  their  fize, 
they  are  beautiful  in  an  eminent  degree.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  overgrown  whale,  having  a 
difagreeable  appearance,  is  not  grand.  A  large 
building,  agreeable  by  its  regularity  and  propor- 
tions, is  grand,  and  yet  a  much  larger  building 

*  See  Appendix,  Terms  defined,  feJi.  35. 
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deftitute  of  regularity,  has  not  the  leafl  tin£lure 
of  grandeur.  A  fingle  regiment  in  battle-array, 
makes  a  grand  appearance  ;  which  the  furround- 
ing  crowd  does  not,  tho*  perhaps  ten  for  one  in 
number.  And  a  regiment  where  the  men  are 
all  in  one  livery,  and  the  horfes  of  one  colour, 
makes  a  grander  appearance,  and  confequently 
ftrikes  more  terror,  than  where  there  is  confu- 
fion  of  colours  and  of  drefs.  Thus  greatnefs  or 
magnitude  is  the  circumftance  that  dillinguifhes 
grandeur  from  beauty :  agreeablenefs  is  the  ge- 
nus, of  which  beauty  and  grandeur  are  fpecies. 

The  emotion  of  grandeur,  duly  examined, 
will  be  found  an  additional  proof  of  the  forego- 
ing dodrine.  That  this  emotion  is  pleafant  in 
a  high  degree,  requires  no  other  evidence  but 
once  to  have  feen  a  grand  objedt ;  and  if  an 
emotion  of  grandeur  be  pleafant,  its  caufe  or 
objeft,  as  obferved  above,  mufl  infallibly  be 
agreeable  in  proportion. 

The  qualities  of  grandeur  and  beauty  are  not 
more  diflintl,  than  the  emotions  are  which  thefe 
qualities  produce  in  a  fpe£lator.  It  is  obferved 
in  the  chapter  immediately  foregoing,  that  all 
the  various  emotions  of  beauty  have  one  com- 
mon charafter,  that  of  fweetnefs  and  gaiety. 
The  emotion  of  grandeur  has  a  different  charac- 
ter:  a  large  objeiSl  that  is  agreeable,  occupies 
the  whole  attention,  and  fwells  the  heart  into  a 
xivid  emotion,  which,  tho*  extremely  pleafant j, 
is  rather  fericus  than  gay.     And  thii  affords  a 

£ood 
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good  reafon  for  diftingulfliing  in  language  thefe 
diiTerent  emotions.  The  emotions  raifed  by  co- 
lour, by  regularity,  by  proportion,  and  by  or- 
der, have  fiich  a  refemblance  to  each  other,  as 
readily  to  come  under  one  general  term,  viz. 
the  emotion  of  beauty  ;  but  the  emotion  of  gran- 
deur is  fo  different  from  thefe  mentioned,  as  to 
merit  a  peculiar  name. 

Tho*  regularity,  proportion,  order,  and  co- 
lour, contribute  to  grandeur  as  well  as  to  beau- 
ty, yet  thefe  qualities  are  not  by  far  fo  elfential 
to  the  former  as  to  the  latter.  To  make  out 
that  propofition,  fome  preliminaries  are  reqiii- 
fite.  In  the  firfl  place,  the  mind,  not  being  to- 
tally occupied  with  a  fmali  objed,  can  give  its 
attention  at  the  fame  time  to  every  minute  part  ; 
but  in  a  great  or  extenfive  objed,  the  mind  be- 
ing totally  occupied  with  the  capital  and  flriking 
parts,  has  no  attention  left  for  thofe  that  are  lit- 
tle or  indifferent.  In  the  next  place,  two  iimi« 
lar  objects  appear  not  fmiilar  when  viewed  at 
different  diflances  ;  the  fimilar  parts  of  a  very 
large  objeft  cannot  be  feen  but  at  different 
diftances  j  and  for  that  reafon,  its  regularity, 
and  the  proportion  of  its  parts,  are  in  fome 
meafure  lofl  to  the  eye  ;  neither  are  the  ir- 
regularities of  a  very  large  objeQ:  fo  confpicuous 
as  of  one  that  is  fmall.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  large 
objed  is  not  fo  agreeable  by  its  regularity,  as  a 
fmall  obje£t  j  nor  fo  difagreeable  by  its  ir regu- 
larities» 

Thefe 
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Thefe  confiderations  make  it  evident,  that 
grandeur  is  fatisfied  with  a  lefs  degree  of  regu- 
larity and  of  the  other  qualities  mentioned, 
than  is  requifite  for  beauty  ;  which  may  be  il- 
luflrated  by  the  following  experiment.  Ap- 
proaching to  a  fmali  conical  hill,  we  take  an 
accurate  furvey  of  every  part,  and  are  fenfible 
of  the  flighteft  deviation  from  regularity  and 
proportion.  Suppofing  the  hill  to  be  confide- 
rably  enlarged,  fo  as  to  make  us  lefs  fenfible  of 
its  regularity,  it  will,  upon  that  account,  appear 
lefs  beautiful.  It  will  not,  however,  appear  lefs 
agreeable,  becaufe  fome  flight  emotion  of  gran- 
deur comes  in  place  of  what  is  loft  in  beauty. 
And  at  laft,  when  the  hill  is  enlarged  to  a  great 
mountain,  the  fmall  degree  of  beauty  that  is 
left,  is  funk  in  its  grandeur.  Hence  it  is,  that 
a  towering  hill  is  delightful,  if  it  have  but  the 
flighteft  refemblance  of  a  cone  ;  and  a  chain  of 
mountains  no  lefs  fo,  tho'  deficient  in  the  accu- 
racy of  order  and  proportion.  We  require  a 
fmall  furface  to  be  fmooth  ;  but  in  an  extenfive 
plain,  confiderable  inequalities  are  overlooked. 
In  a  word,  regularity,  proportion,  order,  and 
colour,  contribute  to  grandeur  as  well  as  to 
beauty  ;  but  with  a  remarkable  difference,  that, 
in  pafTmg  from  fmall  to  great,  they  are  not  re- 
quired in  the  fame  degree  of  perfection.  This 
remark  ferves  to  explain  the  extreme  delight 
we  have  in  viewing  the  face  of  nature,  when 
fufEciently  enriched  and  diverfified  with  objects. 
O  4  The 
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The  bulk  of  the  objeds  in  a  natural  landfcape 
are  beautiful,  and  fome  of  them  grand  :  a  flow- 
ing river,  a  fpreading  oak,  a  round  hill,  an  ex- 
tended plain,  are  del'ghtful ;  and  even  a  rugged 
rock  or  barren  heathy  tho'  in  themfelves  difa- 
greeabie,  contribute  by  contraft  to  the  beauty  of 
the  whole  :  joining  to  thefe,  the  verdure  of  the 
fieldsj  the  mixture  of  light  and  fiiade,  and  the 
fublime  canopy  fpread  over  all ;  it  will  not  ap- 
pear wonderful,  that  fo  extenfive  a  group  of 
fplendid  objeds  fliould  [well  the  heart  to  its  ut- 
moil  bounds,  and  raife  the  ftrongefl;  emotion  of 
grandeur.  The  fpeclator  is  confcious  of  an  en- 
thuliafm,  which  cannot  bear  confinement,  nor 
the  ftriclnefs  of  regularity  and  order  :  he  loves 
to  range  at  large  ;  and  is  fo  enchanted  with  mag- 
nificent obje£ls,  as  to  overlook  flight  beauties  or 
deformities, 

ThQ  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  in  fome 
meafure  to  works  of  art :  in  a  fmall  building, 
the  flighted  irregularity  is  difagreeable  ;  but,  in 
a  magnificent  palace,  or  a  large  Gothic  church, 
irregularities  are  lefs  regarded  :  in  an  epic  poem 
we  pardon  many  negligences  that  v/ould  not  be 
permitted  in  a  fonnet  or  epigram.  Notwith- 
ftanding  fuch  exceptions,  it  may  be  juflly  laid 
down  for  a  rule,  That  in  works  of  art,  order  and 
regularity  ought  to  be  governing  principles  :  and 
iience  the  obfervation  of  Longinus  *,  "  In  works 
t'  of  art  we  have  rega^jrd  to  exa6l  proportion  5 

*  Chap,  30. 
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"  in  thofe  of  nature,  to  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
**  cence." 

The  fame  reflexions  are  in  a  good  meafur® 
applicable  to  fublimity  j  particularly,  that,  like 
grandeur,  it  is  a  fpecies  of  agreeablenefs ;  that 
a  beautiful  objed  placed  high,  appearing  more 
agreeable  than  formerly,  produces  in  the  fpec- 
tator  a  new  emotion,  termed  the  emotion  of  fubli*> 
mity  ;  and  that  the  perfection  of  order,  regula- 
rity, and  proportion,  is  iefs  required  in  objects 
placed  high,  or  at  a  diftance,  than  at  hand. 

The  pleafant  emotion  raifed  by  large  objedss 
has  not  efcaped  the  poets  : 


-He  doth  beftride  the  narrow  world 


Like  a  Coloflus  i  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs. 

Julius  Cafar^  a5l  I.  fc.  3- 

Cleopatra.  I  dreamt  there  was  an  Emp'ror  Antony  j 
Oh  fuch  another  fleep,  that  I  might  fee 
But  fuch  another  man  ! 

His  face  was  as  the  heavens :  and  therein  tluck 
A  fun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  courfe,  and  lighted 
The  little  O  o'  th'  earth. 
His  legs  beftrid  the  ocean,  his  rear'd  arm 
Crefted  the  world. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra^  aFi  $.  fc.  3. 


-Majefty 


Dies  not  alone,  but,  like  a  gulph,  doth  draw 
What's  near  it  with  it.     It's  a  maiTy  wheel 
Fix'd  on  the  fummit  of  the  higheft  mount ; 


To 
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.To  whofe  huge  fpokes,  ten  thoufand  lefler  things 
Are  mortis'd  and  adjoin'd  ;  which  when  it  falls. 
Each  fmall  annexment,  petty  confequence. 
Attends  the  boift'rous  ruin. 

Hamlet y  aEl  "l,  fc.  8- 

The  poets  have  alfo  made  good  ufe  of  the  emo- 
tion produced  by  the  elevated  fituation  of  an 
objeQ: : 

Qucd  fi  me  lyricis  vatibus  inferes, 
Sublimi  feriam  fidera  vertice. 

Horat.  Carm.  I.  i.  ode  i. 

Oh  thou  !  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, 
Whofe  youthful  fpirit,  in  me  regenerate. 
Doth  with  a  twofold  vigour  lift  me  up, 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head. 

Richard  11.  aEl  I.  fc.  4. 

Northumberland,  thou  ladder  wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  afcends  my  throne. 

Richard  II.  a5l  5.  fc,  2. 

Anthony.   Why  was  I  rais'd  the  meteor  of  the  world. 
Hung  in  the  Ikies,  and  blazing  as  I  travell'd. 
Till  all  my  fires  were  fpent ;  and  then  caft  downward 
To  be  trod  out  by  Caefar  .'' 

DrydeHf  All  for  love^  aB.  I , 

,  The  defcrlption  of  Paradife  in  the  fourth  book 

of 
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of  Faradlfe  Loji,  is  a  fine  illuftration  of  the  im- 
preflion  made  by  elevated  objeds  : 

So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 
Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradife, 
Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  inclofure  green. 
As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champain  head 
Of  a  fteep  wildernefs  ;  whofe  hairy  fides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  grotefque  and  wild, 
Accefs  deny'd  ;  and  over  head  up  grew 
Infuperable  height  of  loftieft  fhade. 
Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 
A  fylvan  fcene  ;  and  as  the  ranks  afcend. 
Shade  above  fliade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  ftatelieft  view.     Yet  higher  than  their  tops 
The  verd'rous  wall  of  Paradife  up  fprung  j 
Which  to  our  general  fire  gave  profpedl  large 
Into  his  nether  empire  neighb'ring  round. 
And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 
Of  goodlieft  trees,  loaden  with  faireft  fruit, 
BlofToms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue, 
Appear'd,  with  gay  enamell'd  colours  mix'd. 

B.  4.  /.  131. 

The'  a  grand  objed  is  agreeable,  we  mufl 
not  infer  that  a  little  objed;  is  difagreeable ; 
which  would  be  unhappy  for  man,  confidering 
that  he  is  furrounded  with  fo  many  objects  of 
that  kind.  The  fame  holds  with  refped:  to 
place :  a  body  placed  high  is  agreeable  j  but 
the  fame  body  placed  low,  is  not  by  that  cir- 
jcumftance  rendered  difagreeableo    Littlenefs  and 

lownefs 
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lownefs  of  place  are  precifely  fimilar  in  the  fol- 
lowing particular,  that  they  neither  give  plea- 
fure  nor  pain.  And  in  this  may  vifibly  be  dif- 
covered  peculiar  attention  in  fitting  the  internal 
conftitution  of  man  to  his  external  circumftan- 
ces :  were  littlenefs  and  lownefs  of  place  agree- 
able, greatnefs  and  elevation  could  not  be  fo  *. 
were  littlenefs  and  lownefs  of  place  difagreeable, 
they  would  occafion  perpetual  uneafmefs. 

The  difference  between  great  and  little  with 
refpecl  to  agreeablenefs,  is  remarkably  felt  in 
a  feries,  when  we  pafs  gradually  from  tlie  one 
extreme  to  the  other.  A  mental  progrefs  from 
the  capital  to  the  kingdom,  from  that  to  Eu- 
rope— to  the  whole  earth — to  the  planetary  fy- 
flem — to  the  univerfe,  is  extremely  pleafant : 
the  heart  fwells,  and  the  mind  is  dilated,  at 
every  ftep.  The  returning  in  an  oppofite  di- 
redion  is  not  pofitively  painful,  tho'  our  plea- 
fure  leiTens  at  every  ftep,  till  it  vanifh  into  in- 
difference :  fuch  a  progrefs  may  fometimes  pro- 
duce  pleafiire  of  a  different  fort,  which  arifes 
from  taking  a  narrower  and  narrower  infpedion. 
The  fame  obfervation  holds  in  a  progrefs  up> 
ward  and  downward.  Afcent  is  pleafant  becaufe 
it  elevates  us  :  but  defcent  is  never  painful  j  it 
is  for  the  mofl:  part  pleafant  from  a  different 
caufe,  that  it  is  according  to  the  order  of  nature. 
The  fall  of  a  ftone  from  any  height  is  extremely 
agreeable  by  its  accelerated  motion.  I  feel  it  plea- 
fant to  defcend  from  a  mountain,  becaufe  the  de- 
fcent 
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fcent  is  natural  and  eafy.  Neither  is  looking 
downward  painful ;  on  the  contrary,  to  look 
down  upon  objeds  makes  part  of  the  pleafure 
of  elevation  :  looking  down  becomes  then  only 
painful  when  the  objed  is  fo  far  below  as  to 
create  dizzinefs ;  and  even  V7hen  that  is  the  cafe, 
we  feel  a  fort  of  pleafure  mixed  with  the  pain, 
witnefs  Shakefpeare's  defcription  of  Dover  cliffs : 

— —  How  fearful 


And  dizzy  'tis,  to  caft  one's  eye  fo  low  ! 
The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway-air. 
Shew  fcarce  fo  grofs  as  beetles.     Half-way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  fan^phire  ;  dreadful  trade ! 
Methinks  he  fcems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 
The  fifhernien  that  walk  upon  the  beachj 
Appear  like  micej  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
Diminilh'd  to  her  cock  j  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almoft  too  fmall  for  fight.     The  murmuring  furge. 
That  on  th'  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  be  heard  fo  high,     I'll  look  no  more. 
Left  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  fight 
Topple  down  headlong. 

King  Lear^  aB  4.  fc.  6. 

A  remark  is  made  above,  that  the  emotions 
of  grandeur  and  fublimity  are  nearly  allied. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  the  one  term  is  frequently 
put  for  the  other  :  an  increafmg  feries  of  num- 
bers, for  example,  producing  an  emotion  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  mounting  upward,  is  commonly 
termed  an  afcend'mg  feries  :    a  feries  of  numbers 

gradually 
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gradually  decreafing,  producing  an  emotion  fi- 
milar  to  that  of  going  downward,  is  commonly 
termed  a  defcendingferies  :  we  talk  familiarly  of 
going  up  to  the  capital,  and  of  going  down  to 
the  country :  from  a  lefler  kingdom  we  talk  of 
going  up  to  a  greater  ;  whence  the  anahafis  in 
the  Greek ,  language,  when  one  travels  from 
Greece  to  Perfia.  We  difcover  the  fame  way 
of  fpeaking  in  the  language  even  of  Japan  *  ; 
and  its  univerfaiity  proves  it  the  offspring  of  a  j 
natural  feeling. 

The  foregoing  obfervation  leads  us  to  confi- 
der  grandeur  and  fublimity  in  a  figurative  fenfe, 
and  as  applicable  to  the  fine  arts.  Hitherto 
thefe  terms  have  been  taken  in  their  proper 
fenfe,  as  applicable  to  objedts  of  fight  only  :  and 
it  was  of  importance  to  beftow  fome  pains  upon 
that  article  j  becaufe,  generally  fpeaking,  the  fi- 
gurative fenfe  of  a  word  is  derived  from  its  pro- 
per fenfe,  which  holds  remarkably  at  prefent. 
Beauty  in  its  original  fignification  is  confined  to  j 
objedls  of  fight ;  but,  as  many  other  objefts,  in-  ^ 
teiledual  as  well  as  moral,  raife  emotions  re- 
fembling  that  of  beauty,  the  refemblance  of  the 
effeds  prompts  us  to  extend  the  term  beauty  to 
thefe  objeds.  This  equally  accounts  for  the 
terms  grandeur  ^.ndi  fublimity  taken  in  a  figura- 
tive fenfe.  Every  emotion,  from  whatever  caufe 
proceeding,  that  refembles  an  emotion  of  gran- 

*  Kempfer's  hiftory  of  Japan,  b.  5.  ch.  2. 

deur 
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deur  or  elevation,  is  called  by  the  fame  name  : 
thus  generofity  is  faid  to  be  an  elevated  emo- 
tion, as  well  as  great  courage  ;  and  that  tirm- 
nefs  ©f  foul  which  is  fuperior  to  misfortunes, 
obtains  the  peculiar  name  of  magnanimity »  On 
the  other  hand,  every  emotion  that  contrads 
the  mind,  and  fixeth  it  upon  things  trivial  or  of 
no  importance,,  is  termed  low^  by  its  refemblance 
to  an  emotion  produced  by  a  little  or  low  ob- 
jefl:  of  fight  :  thus  an  appetite  for  trifling  a- 
mufements  is  called  a  low  tajle.  The  fame 
terms  are  applied  to  charaders  and  adions  :  we 
talk  familiarly  of  an  elevated  genius,  of  a  great 
man,  and  equally  fo  of  Uttlenefs  of  mind  :  fome 
adions  are  great  and  elevated^  and  others  are 
little  and  groveling.  Sentiments,  and  even  ex- 
preffions,  are  charaderifed  in  the  fame  manner  : 
an  expreffion  or  fentiment  that  raifes  the  mind 
is  denominated  great  or  elevated  ;  and  hence  the 
SUBLIME^   in  poetry.      In  fuch  figurative 

terras, 

*  Longinus  gives  a  defcrlptlon  of  the  fublime  that  is 
not  amifs,  though  far  fiom  being  jufl  in  every  circum- 
ftance,  "  That  the  mind  is  elevated  by  it,  and  fo  fen- 
**  fibly  afFecled,  as  to  fwell  in  tranfport  and  inward  pride, 
*'  as  if  what  is  only  heard  or  read,  were  its  own  inven- 
*'  tion."  But  he  adheres  not  to  this  defcription  ;  in  his 
6th  chapter,  he  juftly  obferves,  that  many  paflions  have 
nothing  of  the  grand,  fuch  as  grief,  fear,  pity,  which  de- 
prefs  the  mind  inftead  of  raifing  it ;  and  yet  in  chap.  8. 
he  mentions  Sappho's  ode  upon  love  as  fublime  :  beauti- 
ful it  is  undoubtedly,  but  it  cannot  be  fublime,  becaufe  it 

really 
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terms,  we  lofe  the  diflindllon  between  great  and 
elevated  in  their  proper  fenfe ;  for  the  refem- 
blance  is  not  fo  entire  as  to  preferve  thefe  terms 
diftind  in  their   figurative    application.      We 
carry  this  figure  flill  farther.     Elevation  in  its 
proper  fenfe,  imports  fuperiority  of  place  ;  and 
lownefs,  inferiority  of  place  :    and  hence  a  man 
of /w/'mor  talents,  oi  fuperior  rank,  oi  inferior 
parts,  of  inferior  tafte,  and  fuch  like.     The  ve- 
neration we  have  for  our  anceftors,  and  for  the 
ancients  in  general,  being  fimilar  to  the  emo- 
tion produced  by  an  elevated  objed  of  fight, 
juftifies  the  figurative  exprelTion,  of  the  ancients 
being  raifed  above  us,  or  pofTelTmg  a  fuperior 
place.     And  we  may  remark  in  pafling,  that  as 
words  are  intimately  connected  with  ideas,  ma- 
ny, by  this  form  of  expreffion,   are  led  to  con- 
ceive their  anceftors   as   really  above  them  in 
place,  and  their  pofterity  below  them  : 

A  grandam's  name  is  little  lefs  in  love, 
Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother : 
They  are  as  children  but  one  flep  below. 

Richard  111.  tlOl  4.  fc.  (;„ 

really  depreffes  the  mind  Inftead  of  raifmg  it.  His  tran- 
flator  Boileaux  is  not  more  fuccefsful  in  his  inftances :  in 
his  loth  refle<5lion,  he  cites  a  palTage  from  Demofthenes 
and  another  from  Herodotus  as  fublime,  which  have  not 
the  leaft  tindure  of  that  quality. 

The 
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The  notes  of  the  gamut,  proceeding  regularly 
from  the  blunter  or  grofler  founds  to  the  more 
acute  and  piercing,  produce  in  the  hearer  a  feel- 
ing fomewhat  fimilar  to  what  is  produced  by 
mounting  upward  j  and  this  gives  occafion  to 
the  figurative  expreffions,  a  high  note,  a  low  notei 
Such  is  the  refemblance  in  feeling  between  real 
and  figurative  grandeur,  that  among  the  nations 
on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Afric,  who  are  direded 
purely  by  nature,  the  officers  of  ftate  are,  with 
refpe(0:  to  rank,  diftinguifhed  by  the  length  of 
the  batoon  each  carries  in  his  hand  :  and  in  Ja- 
pan, princes  and  great  lords  fhew  their  rank  by 
the  length  and  fize  of  their  fedan-poles  *.  A- 
gain,  it  is  a  rule  in  painting,  that  figures  of  a 
fmall  fize  are  proper  for  grotefque  pieces  j  but 
that  an  hiftorical  fubjeft,  grand  and  important^ 
requires  figures  as  great  as  the  life.  The  re- 
femblance of  thefe  feelings  is  in  reality  fo  flron^, 
that  elevation,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  is  obferved 
to  have  the  fame  effe£t,  even  externally,  with 
real  elevation : 

'     K.  Henry.   This  day  is  call'd  the  feaft  of  Crifpian. 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  fafe  home. 
Will  ftand  a-tiptoe  when  this  day  is  nain'dj 
And  roufe  him  at  the  name  of  Crifpian. 

Henr^  V.  aB  ^.fc.  8. 

The  refen;blance  in  feeling  between  real  and 
figurative  grandeur,  is  humoroufly  illuftrated  by 

Kempfer's  hiflory  of  Japan. 

"^ouh  P  Addifofj 


* 
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Addifon  in  critlcifing  upon  Englifh  tragedy  • 
"  The  ordinary  method  of  making  an  hero,  is  to 
"  elap  a  huge  plume  of  feathers  upon  his  heady 
"  which  rifes  fo  high,  that  there  is  often  a  great- 
^"^  er  length  from  his  chin  t<D  the  top  of  his  head, 
"  than  to  the  fole  of  his  foot.  One  would  be- 
"  lieve,  that  we  thought  a  great  man  and  a  tall 
"  man  the  fame  thing.  A-s  thefs  fuperfluous 
'^^  ornaments  upon  the  head  make  a  great  man, 
"  a  princefs  generally  receives  her  grandeur 
"  from  thofe  additional  incumbrances  that  fall 
"  into  her  tail :  I  mean  the  broad  fweeping 
"  train,  that  follows  her  in  all  her  motions  j  and 
*'  finds  conftant  employment  for  a  boy,  who 
"  {lands  behind  her  to^  open  and  fpread  it  to 
"  advantage  *."  The  Scythians,  impreffed  with 
the  fame  of  Alexander,  were  aftonifhed  when, 
they  found  him  a  little  man. 

A  gradual  progrefs  from;  fmall  to  great  is  no 
lefs  remarkable  in  figurative,  than  in  real  gran- 
deur or  elevation.  Every  one  muft  have  ob- 
ferved  the  delightful  effeft  of  a  number  of 
thoughts  or  fentiments,  artfully  difpofed  like  an 
afcending  feries,  and  making  impreffions  deeper 
and  deeper :  fuch  difpofition  of  members  in  & 
period  is  termed  a  climax. 

Within  certain  limits,  grandeur  and  fublimity 
produce  their  ftrongeft  effefts,   which  lelTen  by 

*  Speflator,  No.  4,3., 

excefs* 
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cxcefs  as  well  as  by  defed.  This  is  remarkable 
in  grandeur  and  fublimity  taken  in  their  proper 
fenfe  :  the  grandeft  emotion  that  can  be  raifed 
by  a  vifible  objeft,  is  where  the  objed  can  be 
taken  in  at  one  view  ;  if  fo  immenfe  as  not  to 
be  comprehended  but  in  parts,  it  tends  rather 
to  diflra£t  than  fatisfy  the  mind  *  :  in  like  man- 
ner, the  ftrongeft  emotion  produced  by  eleva- 
tion, is  where  the  object  is  feen  diilindly  ;  a 
greater  elevation  leflens  in  appearance  the  ob- 
jed:,  till  it  vanifhes  out  of  fight  with  its  pleafant 
emotion.  The  fame  is  equally  remarkable  in 
figurative  grandeur  and  elevation,  which  fhall 
be  handled  together,  becaufe,  as  obferved  above, 
they  are  fcarce  diftinguifliable.  Sentiments  may 
be  fo  drained,  as  to  become  obfcure,  or  to  ex- 
ceed the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  :  againft 
fuch  licence  of  imagination,  every  good  writer 
will  be  upon  his  guard.  And  therefore  it  is  of 
greater  importance  to  obferve,  that  even  the  true 
fublime  may  be  carried  beyond  that  pitch  which 
produces  the  higheft  entertainment :  we  are  un- 

*  It  is  juRl/  obferved  by  Addifon,  that  perhaps  a  man 
would  have  been  more  aftonifhed  with  the  majeftic  air 
that  appeared  in  one  of  Lylippus's  flataes  of  Alexander, 
though  no  bigger  than  the  life,  than  he  might  have  been 
v/ith  Mount  Athos,  had  it  been  cut  into  the  figure  of  the 
hero,  according  to  the  propofal  of  Phidias,  with  a  river 
in  one  hand,  and  a  city  in  the  other.     Spectator,  No,  415, 

V  Ck  doubtedly 
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doubtedly  fufceptlble  of  a  greater  elevation  than 
can  be  infpired  by  human  adions,  the  moft  he- 
roic and  magnanimous  ;  witnefs  what  we  feel 
from  Milton's  defcription  of  fuperior  beings : 
yet  every  man  muft  be  fenfible  of  a  more  con- 
ftant  and  fweet  elevation,  when  the  hiftory  of 
his  own  fpecies  is  the  fubjeO: ;  he  enjoys  an  ele- 
vation equal  to  that  of  the  greateft  hero,  of  an 
Alexander  or  a  Casfar,  of  a  Brutus  or  an  Epa- 
minondas  ;  he  accompanies  thefe  heroes  in  their 
fublimeil  fentiments  and  mofl  hazardous  ex- 
ploits, with  a  magnanimity  equal  to  theirs  ;  and 
finds  it  no  ftretch,  to  preferve  the  fame  tone  of 
mind,  for  hours  together,  without  fmking.  The 
cafe  is  not  the  fame  in  defcribing  the  actions  or 
qualities  of  fuperior  beings  :  the  reader's  ima- 
gination cannot  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  poet ; 
the  mind,  unable  to  fupport  itfelf  in  a  (trained 
elevation,  falls  as  from  a  height  ;  and  the  fall  is 
immoderate,  like  the  elevation :  where  that  effeft 
is  not  felt,  it  mull  be  prevented  by  fome  obfcu- 
rity  in  the  conception,  which  frequently  attends 
the  defcription  of  unknown  objefts.  Hence  the 
St  Francifes,  St  Dominies,  and  other  tutelary 
faints,  among  the  Roman  Cathohcs.  A  mind 
unable  to  raife  itfelf  to  the  Supreme  Being  felf- 
exiftent  and  eternal,  or  to  fupport  itfelf  in  a 
ftrained  elevation,  finds  itfelf  more  at  eafe  in  u- 
fmg  the  interceiTion  of  fome  faint  whofe  piety 
and  penances  while  on  earth  are  fuppofed  to 
have  made  him  a  favoujite  in  heaven. 
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A  ftrained  elevation  is  attended  with  another 
inconvenience,  that  the  author  is  apt  to  fall  fud- 
denly  as  well  as  the  reader  ;  becaufe  it  is  not  a 
little  difficult,  to  defcend  fweetly  and  eafily  from 
fuch  elevation,  to  the  ordinary  tone  of  the  fub- 
jeft.  The  following  pafiage  is  a  good  illuftra- 
tion  of  that  obfervation  : 

Sspe  etiam  immenfum  ccslo  venit  agmen  aquarum, 
Et  fcedam  glomerant  tempeftatem  imbribus  atris 
Conlectse  ex  alto  nubes.     Ruit  arduus  sther, 
Et  pluvia  ingenti  fata  Ista  boumque  labores 
Diluit.     Inplentur  foffiE,  et  ca-va  flumina  crefcunt 
Cum  fonitu,  fervetque  fretis  fpirantibus  squor. 
Ipfe  Pater,  media  nimborum  in  ncxTte,  corufca 
Fulmina  molitur  dextra.     Quo  maxima  motu 
Terra  tremit :  fugere  ferae  !  et  mortalia  corda 
Per  gentes  humilis  flravit  pavor.     Ille  flagranti 
■  Aut  Atho,  aut  Riiodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo 
'  Dejicit  :  ingcminaJit  aujlri,  et  denjijfimus  imher. 

Virg.    Georg.   /.  i. 

In  the  defcription  of  a  ftorra,  to  figure  Jupiter 
throwing  dov^n  huge  mountains  with  his  thun- 
der-bolts,  is  hyperbollically  fublime,  if  I  mav 
ufe  tbe  expreffion  :  the  tone  of  mind  produced 
by  that  image  is  fo  diflant  from  the  tone  produ- 
ced by  a  thick  fhower  of  rain,  that  the  fudden 
tranfition  muft  be  unpleafant. 

Objefts  of  fight  that  are  not  remarkably  great 

nor  high,   fcarce  raife  any  emotion  of  grandeur 

or  of  fublimity :  and  the   fame   holds  in  other 

objects ;  for  we  often  find  the  mind  roiifed  and 

P  1  animated. 
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animated,  without  being  carried  to  that  height. 
This  difference  may  be  difcerned  in  many  forts 
of  mufic,  as  well  as  in  fome  mufical  inftru- 
tnents  :  a  kettle  drum  roufes,  and  a  hautboy  is 
animating  ;  but  neither  of  them  infpires  an  e- 
motion  of  fablimity  :  revenge  animates  the  mind 
in  a  confidsrable  degree  ;  but  1  think  it  never 
produceth  an  emotion  that  can  be  termed  grand 
or  fublime  ;  and  I  fhall  have  occafion  afterward 
to  obferve,  that  no  difagreeable  paffion  ever  has 
that  efFed:.  I  am  willing  to  put  this  to  the  teft, 
by  placing  before  my  reader  a  moft  fpirited  pic- 
ture of  revenge  :  it  is  a  fpeech  of  Antony  wail- 
ing over  the  body  of  Cffifar ; 

Wo  to  the  hand  that  fhed  this  coftly  blood  ! 

Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophefy, 

(Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips. 

To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue), 

A  curfe  fhall  light  upon  the  kind  of  men  \ 

Domeftic  fury,  and  fierce  civil  flrife, 

Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy  ; 

Blood  and  deflrudion  ihall  be  fo  in  ufe, 

And  dreadful  obje£ls  fo  familiar. 

That  mothers  fliall  but  fmile,  when  they  behol4 

Their  infants  quarter'd  by  the  hands  of  war. 

All  pity  chok'd  with  cuftom  of  fell  deeds. 

And  Csefar's  fpirit,  ranging  for  revenge, 

With  Ate  by  his  fide  come  hot  from  hell, 

Shall  in  thefe  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice, 

Cry,  Havcck  J  and  let  flip  the  dogs  of  war. 

Julius  CvfaVi  a^  3.  fc.  4. 
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No  defire  is  more  univerfal  than  to  be  exalted 
and  honoured  ;  and  upon  that  account  chiefly 
are  we  ambitious  of  power,  riches,  titles,  fame, 
which  would  fuddenly  lofe  their  reliih,  did  they 
not  raife  us  above  others,  and  command  fub- 
miffion  and  deference  *  ;  and  it  may  be  thought 
that  our  attachment  to  things  grand  and  lofty 
proceeds  from  their  connection  with  our  favour- 
ite paffion.  This  connection  has  undoubtedly 
an  eiieQ:  j  but  that  the  preference  given  to 
things  grand  and  lofty  muft  have  a  deeper  root 
in  human  nature,  will  appear  from  confidering, 
that  many  beftow  their  time  upon  low  and  tri- 
fling amufements,  without  having  the  lead  tinc- 
ture of  this  favourite  paffion  :  yet  thefe  very 
perfons  talk  the  fame  language  with  the  reft  of 
mankind,  and  prefer  the  more  elevated  plea- 
fures  :  they  acknowledge  a  more  refined  taftca 
and  are  alhamed  of  their  own  as  low  and  gro- 
veling. This  fentiment,  conftant  and  univer- 
fal, muft  be  the  work  of  nature  j  and  it  plainly 
indicates  an  origintl  attachment  in  human  na- 
ture to  every  objeft  that  elevates  the  mind  : 
fome  men  may  have  a  greater  reliih  for  an  object 

*  Honeftum  p^  fe  efie  expetendum  indicant  pueri,  in 
quibus,  ut  in  fpeculis,  natura  cernitur.  Q'-ianta  (India 
decertantium  funt  !  Quanta  ipfa  certamina  1  Ut  illi  ef- 
feruntur  lastitia,  cum  vicerunt  1  Ut  pudet  viftos  \  Ut  fe 
accufari  nolunt  !  Ut  cupiunt  laudari  !  Quos  il!i  labores 
non  perferunt,  ut  aeqnalium  principss  iint  \    Ci-irs  de  fini- 


not 
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not  of  the  highefl:  rank  ;  but  they  are  confcious 
of  the  preference  given  by  mankind  in  general 
to  things  grand  and  fublime  ;  and  they  are  fen- 
fible  that  their  peculiar  tafte  ought  to  yield  to 
the  general  tafte. 

What  is  faid  above  fuggefts  a  capital  rule  for 
reaching  the  fublime  in  fuch  works  of  art  as  are 
fufceptible  of  it ;  and  that  is,  to  prefent  thofi* 
parts  or  circumftances  only  which  make  the 
greateft  figure,  keeping  out  of  view  every  thing 
low  or  trivial ;  for  the  mind,  elevated  by  an 
important  objed,  cannot,  without  reludlance,  be 
forced  down  to  beftow  any  fhare  of  its  attention 
upon  trifles.  Such  judicious  felefliion  of  capital 
circumftances,  is  by  an  eminent  critic  ftyled 
grandeur  of  jnanner  *.  In  none  of  the  fine  arts 
is  there  fo  great  fcope  for  that  rule  as  in  poetry  ; 
which,  by  that  means,  enjoys  a  remarkable 
power  of  beftowing  upon  objeflis  and  events 
an  air  of  grandeur  :  when  we  are  fpedtators, 
every  minute  objedl  prefents  itfelf  in  its  order  ; 
but,  in  defcribing  at  fecond  hand,  thefe  are  laid 
afide,  and  the  capital  objefts  are  brought  clofe 
together.  A  judicious  tafte  in  thus  feleding 
the  moft  interefting  incidents,  to  give  them  an 
united  force,  accounts  for  a  faft  that  may  ap- 
pear furprifing  ;  which  is,  that  we  are  more 
pioved  by  a  fpirited  narrative  at  fecond  hand, 

f  Spedator,  No.  415. 
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than  by  being  fpeftators  of  the  event  itfelf,  iix 
ail  its  circumftances. 
^     Longinus  exemplifies  the  foregoing  rule  by  a 
comparifon  of  two  paflages  *.     The  firft,  from 
Arift^us,  is  thus  tranflated  : 

Ye  pow'rs,  what  madnefs  !  how  on  fhips  fp  frail 

(Tremendous  thought  !)  can  thoughtlefs  mortals  fail  ? 

For  flormy  feas  they  quit  the  pleafing  plain, 

Plant  woods  in  waves,  and  dwell  amidft  the  main. 

Far  o'er  the  deep  (a  tracklefs  path)  they  go. 

And  wander  oceans  in  purfuit  of  wo. 

No  eafe  their  hearts,  no  reft  their  eyes  can  find. 

On  heaven  their  looks,  and  on  the  waves  their  mind. 

Sunk  are  their  fpirits,  while  their  arms  they  rear. 

And  gods  are  wearied  with  their  fruitlefs  prayer. 

The  other,  from  Homer,  I  Ihall  give  in  Pope's 
tranilation  : 

Bufft  as  a  wave  that  from  the  cloud  impends. 
And  fwell'd  with  tempefts  on  the  fhip  defcends. 
White  are  the  decks  with  foam :  the  winds  aloud 
Howl  o'er  the  mafts,  and  fing  through  every  fhroud. 
Pale,  trembling,  tir'd,  the  failors  freeze  with  fears. 
And  inftant  death  on  eyery  wave  appears. 

In  the  latter  pafifage,  the  moft  ftriking  circum- 
ftances are  feledled  to  fill  the  mind  with  terror 
and  aftonilhment.     Th.e  former  is  a  collection 

*  Chap.  8,  of  the  Sublime, 

of 
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of  minute  and  low  circumftances,  which  fcatter 
the  thought,  and  make  no  impreffion :  it  is  at 
the  fame  time  full  of  verbal  antithefes  and  low 
conceit,  extremely  improper  in  a  fcene  of  di- 
Itrefs.  But  this  lafl  obfervation  belongs  to  an- 
other head. 

The  following  defcription  of  a  battle  is  re- 
markably fublime,  by  collefting  together,  in  the 
feweft  words,  thofe  circumftances  which  make 
the  greateft  figure. 

Like  Autumn's  dark  ftorms  pouring  from  two  echo- 
ing hills,  toward  each  other  approached  the  heroes  ,' 
as  two  dark  ftreams  from  high  rocks  meet  and  roar  on 
the  plain,  loud,  roughj  and  dark  in  battle,  meet  Loch- 
lin  and  InisfaiL  Chief  mixes  his  ftrokes  with  chief, 
and  man  with  man  :  fteel  founds  on  fteel,  and  helmets 
are  deft  on  high  :  blood  burfts  and  fmokes  around  : 
firings  murmur  on  the  polilh'd  yew :  darts  rufh  along 
the  fky  :  fpears  fall  like  fparks  of  flame  that  gild  the 
ilormy  face  of  night. 

As  the  noife  of  the  troubled  ocean  when  roll  the 
waves  on  high,  as  the  lafl:  peal  of  thundering  heaven, 
fuch  is  the  noife  of  battle.  Tho'  Cormac's  hundred 
bards  were  there,  feeble  were  the  voice  of  a  hundred 
bards  to  fend  the  deaths  to  future  times  ;  for  many 
were  the  deaths  of  the  heroes,  and  wide  poured  the 
blood  of  the  valiant, 

Fn 


The  following  paflage  in  the  4th  book  of  the 
Iliad  is  a  defcription  of  a  battle,  wonderfully  ar- 
dent.   "  When  now  gathered  on  either  fide, 
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"  the  hods  plunged  together  in  fight  j  fhield  is 
"  harfhly  laid  to  lliield  j  fpears  crafh  on  the  bra- 
"  ^en  corflets  ;  bofTy  buckler  with  buckler 
"  meets  ;  loud  tumults  rages  over  all ;  groans 
"  are  mixed  with  boafts  of  men  5  the  flain  and 
"  flayer  join  in  noife ;  the  earth  is  floating  round 
*'  with  blood.  As  when  two  rufliing  fl:reams 
"  from  two  mountains  come  roaring  down,  and 
"  throw  together  their  rapid  waters  below,  they 
^'  roar  along  the  gulphy  vale.  The  ftartled 
"  fliepherd  hears  the  found,  as  he  fl:alks  o'er  the 
"  diftant  hills  j  fo,  as  they  mixed  in  fight,  from 
"  both  armies  clamour  v/ith  loud  terror  arofe." 
But  fuch  general  defcriptions  are  not  frequent 
in  Homer.  Even  his  fingle  combats  are  rare. 
The  fifth  book  is  the  longeft  account  of  a  battle 
that  is  in  the  Iliad  j  and  yet  contains  nothing 
but  a  long  catalogue  of  chiefs  killing  chiefs,, not 
in  fingle  combat  neither,  but  at  a  difliance,  with 
an  arrow  or  a  javelin  ;  and  thefe  chiefs  named 
for  the  firft  time  and  the  lafl:.  The  fame  fcene 
is  continued  through  a  great  part  of  the  fixth 
book,  lliere  is  at  the  fame  time  a  minute  de- 
fcription  of  every  wound,  which  for  accuracy 
may  do  honour  to  an  anatomift,  but  in  an  epic 
poem  is  tirefome  and  fatiguing.  There  is  no  re- 
lief from  horrid  languor  but  the  beautiful  Greek 
language,  and  melody  of  Homer's  verfification. 
In  the  twenty-firil  book  of  the  OdyiTey,  there 
is  a  paflage  which  deviates  widely  from  the  rule 
above  laid  down :  it  concerns  that  part  of  the 
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hiftory  of  Penelope  and  her  fuitors,  in  which  fhe 
is  made  to  declare  in  favour  of  him  who  fhould 
prove  the  mofl  dextrous  in  fhooting  with  the 
bow  of  Ulyfles  : 

Now  gently  winding  up  the  fair  afcent. 
By  many  an  eafy  ftep,  the  matron  went : 
Then  o'er  the  pavement  glides  with  grace  divine, 
(With  polifh'd  oak  the  level  pavements  fhinej  5 
The  folding  gates  a  dazzling  light  difplay'd, 
With  pomp  of  various  architrave  o'eriay'd. 
The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  filken  firing, 
Forfakes  the  ftaple  as  fhe  pulls  the  ring ; 
The  wards  refpondent  to  the  key  turn'd  round  ; 
The  bars  fall  back  ;  the  flying  valves  refound. 
Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring  ; 
So  roar'd  the  lock  when  it  reieas'd  the  fpring. 
She  moves  majeftic  through  the  wealthy  room 
Where  treafur'd  garments  caft  a  rich  perfume  j 
There  from  the  column  where  aloft  it  hung, 
Reach'd,  in  its  fplendid  cafe,  the  bow  unflrung, 

Virgil  fometimes  errs  againft  this  rule :  in 
the  following  paflages  minute  circumftances  are 
brought  into  full  view  ;  and,  what  is  ftill  worfe, 
they  are  defcribed  with  all  the  pomp  of  poetical 
di£lion  ;  Jineid,  L,  i.  A  214.  to  219.  L.  6. 
/.  176.  to  182.  L,  6.  /.  212.  to  231.:  and  the 
laft,  which  defcribes  a  funeral,  is  the  lefs  ex- 
cufable,  as  the  man  whofe  funeral  it  is  makes 
no  figure  in  the  poem» 

The 
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The  fpeech  of  Clytemneftra,  defcending  from 
her  chariot  in  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides  *,  is 
Huffed  with  a  number  of  common  and  trivial 
circumftances. 

But  of  all  writers,  Lucan,  as  to  this  article,  is 
the  mod  injudicious :  the  fea-fight  between  the 
Romans  and  Maffilians  f,  is  defcribed  fo  much 
in  detail,  without  exhibiting  any  grand  or  total 
view,  that  the  reader  is  fatigued  with  endlefs  cir- 
cumftances,  without  ever  feeling  any  degree  of 
elevation  ;  and  yet  there  are  fome  fine  incidents, 
thofe  for  example  of  the  two  brothers,  and  of 
the  old  man  and  his  fon,  which,  taken  feparate- 
ly,  would  affed  us  greatly.  But  Lucan,  once 
engaged  in  a  defcription,  knows  no  end.  See 
other  paiTages  of  the  fame  kind,  L.  4.  /.  292.  to 
337.  L.  4.  /.  750.  to  765.  The  epifode  of  the 
forcerefs  Eridho,  end  of  book  6,  is  intolerably 
minute  and  prolix. 

To  thefe  I  venture  to  oppofe  a  palTage  from 
an  old  hiftorical  ballad : 

Go,  little  page,  tell  Hardiknute 

That  lives  on  hill  fo  high  t, 
To  draw  his  fword,  the  dread  of  faes^ 

And  hafte  to  follow  me. 

*  Beginning  of  aft  3. 
f  Lib.  3.  beginning  at  line  567. 
:f  High,  in  the  old  Scotch  language,  is  pronounced  hee. 

The 
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The  little  page  flew  fwift  as  dart 

Flung  by  his  maftcr's  arm* 
"  Come  down,  come  down,  Lord  Hardiknute, 

"  And  rid  your  king  from  harm." 


This  rule  is  alfo  applicable  to  other  fine  arts. 
In  painting  it  is  eftablifhed,  that  the  principal 
figure  muft  be  put  in  the  ftrongeft  light ;  that 
the  beauty  of  attitude  confifts  in  placing  the 
nobler  parts  moft  in  view,  and  in  fuppreffing  the 
fmaller  parts  as  much  as  poflible  j  that  the  folds 
of  the  drapery  mufl  be  few  and  large  ;  that  fore- 
fhortenings  are  bad,  becaufe  they  make  the  parts 
appear  little  ;  and  that  the  mufcles  ought  to  be 
kept  as  entire  as  poflible,  without  being  divided 
into  fmall  fedions.  Every  one  at  prefent  lub- 
fcribes  to  that  rule  as  applied  to  gardening,  in 
oppofition  to  parterres  fplit  into  a  thoufand  fmall 
parts  in  the  ItifFeft  regularity  of  figure.  The 
moft  eminent  architeds  have  governed  them- 
felves  by  the  fame  rule  in  all  their  works. 

Another  rule  chiefly  regards  the  fublime,  tho' 
it  is  applicable  to  every  fort  of  literary  perform- 
ance intended  for  amufement ;  and  that  is,  to 
avoid  as  much  as  poflible  abftrad  and  general 
terms.  Such  terms,  fimilar  to  mathematical 
figns,  are  contrived  to  exprefs  our  thoughts  in 
a  concife  manner  ;  but  images,  which  are  the 
life  of  poetry,  cannot  be  raifed  in  any  perfedion 
but  by  introducing  particular  objefts.  General 
terms  that  comprehend  a  number  of  individuals, 

mufl 
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mufl  be  excepted  from  that  rule  :  our  kindredj, 
our  clan,  our  country,  and  words  of  the  like 
import,  tho'  they  fcarce  raife  any  image,  have 
however  a  wonderful  power  over  our  paffions  : 
the  greatnefs  of  the  complex  objed  overbalances 
the  obfcurity  of  the  image. 

Grandeur,  being  an  extreme  vivid  emotion, 
is  not  readily  produced  in  perfedion  but  by  re- 
iterated impreffions.  The  eifeft  of  a  fingle  im- 
prelTion  can  be  but  momentary  ;  and  if  one  feel 
fuddenly  fomewhat  like  a  fwellrng  or  exaltation 
of  mind,  the  emotion  vanifheth  as  foon  as  felto 
Single  thoughts  or  fentiments,  I  know,  are  often 
cited  as  examples  of  the  fublime  \  bu:  their  ef- 
ieO;  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  a  grand  fubjed  dif- 
played  in  its  capital  parts.  I  (hall  give  a  few  ex^ 
amples,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himfelf, 
In  the  famous  a£lion  of  Thermopylae,  where 
Leonidas  the  Spartan  king,  with  his  chofen  band, 
fighting  for  their  country,  were  cut  off  to  the 
laft  man,  a  faying  is  reported  of  Dieneces,  one 
of  the  band,  which,  expreffing  chearful  and  un- 
difturbed  bravery,  is  well  entitled  to  the  firft place 
in  examples  of  that  kind.  Refpeding  the  nura-^ 
ber  of  their  enemies,  it  was  obferved,  that  the 
arrows  fhot  by  fuch  a  multitude  would  intercept 
the  light  of  the  fun.  So  much  the  better,  fays 
he,  for  we  fhall  then  fight  in  the  ihade  *. 

*  Herodotus,  book  7. 
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Somerfet.    Ah  !  Warwick,  Warwick,  wert  thou  as 
we  are, 
We  might  recover  all  our  lofs  again. 
The  Queen  from  France  hath  brought  a  puifiant  power, 
Ev'n  now  we  heard  the  news.     Ah !  could  ft  thou  fly  I 
Warwick.  Why,  then  I  would  not  fly. 

Third  part,   Henry  VI.  aB  I'  fc,  3. 

Such  a  fentiment  from  a  man  expiring  of  his 
■wounds,  is  truly  heroic,  and  mufl  elevate  the 
mind  to  the  greateft  height  that  can  be  done  by 
a  fingle  expreffion  :  it  will  not  fufFer  in  a  com- 
parifon  with  the  famous  fentiment  ^^il  mourut 
of  Corneille :  the  latter  is  a  fentiment  of  indig- 
nation merely,  the  former  of  firm  and  chearful 
courage. 

To  cite  in  oppofition  many  a  fublime  paflagCj 
enriched  with  the  finert  images,  and  dreffed  in 
the  moft  nervous  expreffions,  would  fcarce  be 
fair :  I  fhall  produce  but  one  inftance,  from 
Shakefpear,  which  fets  a  few  objeds  before  the 
eye,  without  much  pomp  of  language  :  it  ope- 
rates its  effedl  by  reprefenting  thefe  objedls  in  a 
climax,  railing  the  mind  higher  and  higher  till 
it  feel  the  emotion  of  grandeur  in  perfedion  : 

The  cloud-capt  tow'rs,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itfelf. 
Yea  all  which  it  inherit,  fhall  diflblve,  ^c. 

The  cloud-capt  tow'rs  produce  an  elevating  emo- 
tion,  heightened  by  the  gorgeous  palaces ;  and 

the 
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the  mind  is  carried  ftill  higher  and  higher  by 
the  images  that  follow.  Succeffive  images,  ma- 
king thus  deeper  and  deeper  impreffions,  muft 
elevate  more  than  any  fmgle  image  can  do. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  no  means  dire£lly  ap- 
plied have  more  influence  to  raife  the  mind  than 
grandeur  and  fublimity  5  fo,  on  the  other,  no 
means  indirectly  applied  have  more  influence  to 
fink  and  deprefs  it :  for  in  a  flate  of  elevation, 
the  artful  introdudlion  of  an  humbling  objed, 
makes  the  fall  great  in  proportion  to  the  eleva- 
tion. Of  this  obfervation  Shakefpear  gives  a 
beautiful  example,  in  the  paflage  lafl  quoted  : 

The  cloud-capt  tow'rs,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itfelf, 
Yea  all  which  it  inherit,  fhall  dilTolve, 
And,  like  the  bafelefs  fabric  of  a  vifion, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 

Tempe/lf  a5I  4.  fc.  4. 

The  elevation  of  the  mind  in  the  former  part  of 
this  beautiful  paflage,  makes  the  fall  great  in 
proportion,  when  the  mofl:  humbling  of  all 
images  is  introduced,  that  of  an  utter  diflblution 
of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  The  mindj 
when  warmed j  is  more  fufceptible  of  impreflions 
than  in  a  cool  fliate  ;  and  a  deprefling  or  me- 
lancholy objeQ:  liftened  to,  makes  the  flirongeft 
imprefllon  when  it  reaches  the  mind  in  its  high- 
eft:  ftate  of  elevation  or  chearfulnefs. 

Vol.  I.  Q^  .        But 
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But  a  humbling  Image  is  not  always  neceffary 
to  produce  that  efFed; :  a  remark  is  made  above, 
that,  in  defcribing  fuperior  beings,  the  reader's 
imagination,  unable  to  fupport  itfelf  in  a  {train- 
ed elevation,  falls  often  as  from  a  height,  and 
fmks  even  below  its  ordinary  tone.  The  follow- 
ing inftance  comes  luckily  in  view  j  for  a  better 
cannot  be  given  :  "  God  faid.  Let  there  be 
*'  light,  and  there  was  light."  Longinus  quotes 
this  paflage  from  Mofes  as  a  fhining  example  of 
the  fublime  ;  and  it  is  fcarce  poffible,  in  fewer 
words,  to  convey  fo  clear  an  image  of  the  infi- 
nite power  of  the  Deity  :  but  then  it  belongs  to 
the  prefent  fubjed  to  remark,  that  the  emotion 
of  fublimity  raifed  by  this  image  is  but  momen- 
tary ;  and  that  the  mind,  unable  to  fupport  it- 
felf in  an  elevation  fo  much  above  nature,  im- 
mediately fmks  down  into  humility  and  venera- 
tion for  a  being  fo  far  exalted  above  groveling 
mortals.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  a  difpute 
about  that  paffage  between  two  French  critics  *, 
the  one  pofitively  affirming  it  to  be  fublime, 
the  other  as  pofitively  denying.  What  I  have 
remarked  fhows  that  both  of  them  have  reached 
the  truth,  but  neither  of  them  the  whole  truth  : 
the  primary  effed  of  the  palTage  is  undoubtedly 
an  emotion  of  grandeur  ;  which  fo  far  juftifies 
Boileau  :  but  then  every  one  muft  be  fenfible, 
that  the  emotion  is  merely  a  flafh,  which,  va- 

*  Boileau  and  Huet, 
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nifhing  inftantaneoufly,  gives  way  to  humility 
and  veneration.  That  indirect  efFed  of  fubli- 
mity  juftifies  Huet,  who,  being  a  man  of  true 
piety,  and  probably  not  much  carried  by  ima- 
gination, felt  the  humbling  paffion  more  fenfi- 
bly  than  his  antagonifl  did.  And,  laying  afide 
difference  of  charader,  Huet's  opinion  may,  I 
think,  be  defended  as  the  more  folid ;  becaufe 
in  fuch  images,  the  depreffing  emotions  are  the 
more  fenfibly  felt,  and  have  the  longer  endu- 
rance. 

The  {training  an  elevated  fubjeft  beyond  due 
bounds,  is  a  vice  not  fo  frequent  as  to  require 
the  corredionof  criticifm.  But  falfe  fublime  is 
a  rock  that  writers  of  more  fire  than  judgment 
commonly  fplii  on  ;  and  therefore  a  colledion 
of  examples  may  be  of  ufe  as  a  beacon  to  future 
adventurers.  One  fpecies  of  falfe  fublime, 
known  by  the  name  of  bombaji,  is  common 
among  writers  of  a  mean  genius :  it  is  a  ferious 
endeavour,  by  (trained  defcription,  to  raife  a 
low  or  familiar  fubject  above  its  rank  ;  which, 
inftead  of  being  fublime,  becomes  ridiculous. 
I  am  extremely  fenfible  how  prone  the  mind  is, 
in  fome  animating  paflions,  to  magnify  its  ob- 
jects beyond  natural  bounds :  but  fuch  hyper- 
bolical defcription  has  its  limits ;  and,  when  car- 
ried beyond  the  impulfe  of  the  propenfity,  it 
degenerates  into  burlefque.  Take  the  following 
examples. 
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Sejanus Great  and  high 

The  world  knows  only  two,  that's  Rome  and  I. 
My  roof  receives  me  not ;  'tis  air  I  tread, 
And  at  each  ftep  I  feel  my  advanc'd  head 
Knock  out  a  ftar  in  heav'n. 

SejcnuSy  Ben  Johnfon,  aB  5- 

A  writer  who  has  no  natural  ekvation  o£  mindg 
deviates  readily  into  bombaft  :  he  ilrains  above 
his  natural  powers  ;  and  the  violent  effort  carries 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety.  Boileau= 
expreffes  this  happily  : 

L'autre  a  peur  de  tamper,  il  fe  perd'dans  la  nue  *. 

The  fame  author,  Ben  Johnfoh,  abounds  iii 
the  bombaft  °.  ^ 

'Pl^e  mother. 


Th^  expulfed  Apicata,  finds  them  there  \ 
"Whom  when  ihe  faw  lie  fpread  on  the  degreesj 
After  a  world  of  fury  on  herfelf, 
Tearing  her  hair,  defacing  of  her  face, 
Beating  her  breafts  and  womb,  kneeling  amaz'd;. 
Crying  to  heav'n,  then  to  them  ;  at  iaft 
Her  drowned  voice  got  up  above  her  woes : 
And  with  fuch  black  and  bitter  execrations, 
(As  might  affright  the  gods,  and  force  the  fun 
Run  backward  to  the  eaft  ;  nay,  make  the  old 
Deformed  chaos  rife  again  t'  o'erwhelna 

*  L'art  poet,  chant,  i.  L  68. 

Thera, 
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Them,  us,  and  all  the  world),  fhe  fills  the  air, 
Upbraids  the  heavens  with  their  partial  dooms. 
Defies  their  tyrannous  powers,  and  demands 
What  fhe  and  thofe  poor  innocents  have  tranfgrefs'd, 
That  they  muft  fuffer  fuch  a  fhare  in  vengeance. 

■SejanuSf  aEl  ^'fc.  lajl^ 

• — Lentulus,  the  man, 


If  all  our  fire  were  out,  would  fetch  down  new 
Out  of  the  hand  of  Jove  ;  and  rivet  him 
To  Caucafus,  fhould  he  but  frown  ;  and  let 
His  own  gaunt  eagle  fly  at  him  to  tire. 

■Catiline ^  acl  3. 

Can  thefe,  or  fuch,  be  any  aid  to  us  ? 

Look  they  as  they  were  built  to  fhake  the  world. 

Or  be  a  moment  to  our  enterprife  ? 

A  thoufand,  fuch  as  they  are,  could  not  make 

One  atom  of  our  fouls.     They  fhould  be  men 

"Worth  heaven's  fear,  that  looking  up,  but  thus, 

Would  make  Jove  iland  upon  his  guard,and  draw 

Himfelf  within  his  thunder  *,  which,  amaz'd, 

lie  fhould  dlfcharge  in  vain,  and  they  unhurt. 

Or,  if  they  were,  like  Capaneus  at  Thebes, 

They  fhould  hang  dead  upon  the  highefl:  fpires 

And  afk  the  fecond  bolt  to  be  thrown  down. 

Why  Lentulus  talk  you  fo  long  ?  This  time 

Had  been  enough  t'have  fcatter'd  all  the  flars, 

T'have  quench'd  the  fun  and  moon,  and  made  the 

world 
Defpair  of  day,  or  any  light  but  ours. 

Catllinij  aB-/\. 

<^3  This 
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This  is  the  language  of  a  madman  : 

Guildford.  Give  way,  and  let  the  gufhing  torrent  come. 
Behold  the  tears  we  bring  to  fwell  the  deluge. 
Till  the  flood  rife  upon  the  guilty  world 
And  make  the  ruin  common. 

Lady  Jane  Gray^  aB  4.  near  the  end. 

I  am  forry  to  obferve  that  the  following  bom- 
baft  ftuff  dropt  from  the  pen  of  Dryden. 

To  fee  this  fleet  upon  the  ocean  move, 

Angels  drew  wide  the  curtains  of  the  fli:ies ; 

And  heaven,  as  if  there  wanted  lights  above, 
For  tapers  made  two  glaring  comets  rife. 

Another  fpecies  of  falfe  fublime  is  ftill  more 
faulty  than  bombaft  j  and  that  is,  to  force  ele- 
vation by  introducing  imaginary  beings  without 
preferving  any  propriety  in  their  adlions  j  as  if 
it  v/ere  lawful  to  afcribe  every  extravagance  and 
inconfiftence  to  beings  of  the  poet's  creation. 
No  writers  are  more  licentious  in  that  article 
than  Johnfon  and  Dryden  : 

Methinks  I  fee  Death  and  the  furies  waiting 
What  we  will  do,  and  all  the  heaven  at  leifure 
For  the  great  fpedacle.     Draw  then  your  fwor  is : 
And  if  our  deftiny  envy  our  virtue 
The  honour  of  the  day,  yet  let  us  care 
To  fell  ourfelves  at  fuch  a  price,  as  may 
Undo  the  world  to  buy  us,  and  make  Fate, 
"While  ihe  tempts  ours,  to  fear  her  own  eflate. 

Catiline y  aB  5, 

_.The 
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-The  Furies  flood  on  hill 


Circling  the  place,  and  trembled  to  fee  men 
Do  more  than  they  ;  whilft  Piety  left  the  field, 
Griev'd  for  that  fide,  that  in  fo  bad  a  caufe 
They  knew  not  what  a  crime  their  valour  was. 
The  Sun  flood  ftill,  and  was,  behind  the  cloud 
The  battle  made,  feen  fweating  to  drive  up 
His  frighted  horfe,  whom  flill  the  noife  drove  backward. 

Ibid.  aSi.  5. 

Ofmyn.  While  we  indulge  our  common  happinefs. 
He  is  forgot  by  whom  we  all  polTefs, 
The  brave  Almanzor,  to  whofe  arms  we  owe 
All  that  we  did,  and  all  that  we  fhall  do ; 
Who  like  a  tempefl  that  outrides  the  wind. 
Made  a  jufl  battle  ere  the  bodies  join'd. 

Ahdalla.  His  victories  we  fcarce  could  keep  in  view. 
Or  polifh  'em  fo  fall  as  he  rough  drew. 

Abdemelech.  Fate  after  him  below  with  pain  did  move, 
And  Viclory  could  fcarce  keep  pace  above. 
Death  did  at  length  fo  many  flain  forget. 
And  loft  the  tale,  and  took  'em  by  the  great. 

Conquejl  of  Grenada y  a^  2.  at  beginning. 

The  gods  of  Rome  fight  for  ye  ;  loud  Fame  calls  ye, 

Pitch'd  on  the  toplefs  Apenine,  and  blows 

To  all  the  under  w,orld,  all  nations 

The  feas,  and  unfrequented  deferts,  where  the  fnow 

dwells,  / 

Wakens  the  ruin'd  monuments,  and  there, 
Where  nothing  but  eternal  death  and  fleep  is. 
Informs  again  the  dead  bones. 

Bsamnont  and  Fletcher ,  Bonduca,  acf  3 . />.  3 . 

(^4  An 
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An  ador  on  the  ftage  may  be  guilty  of  bom- 
baft  as  well  as  an  author  in  his  clofet ;  a  cer- 
tain manner  of  afting,  which  is  grand  when 
fupported  by  dignity  in  the  fentiment  and  force 
in  the  expreffion,  is  ridiculous  where  the  fenti- 
ment is  mean,  and  the  expreffion  flat. 

This  chapter  ihall  be  ciofed  with  fome  obfer- 
vations.  When  the  fublime  is  carried  to  its  due 
height,  and  circumfcribed  within  proper  bounds, 
it  enchants  the  mind,  and  raifes  the  moft  delight- 
ful of  all  emotions :  the  reader,  engrolTed  by  a 
fublime  objeft,  feels  himfelf  raifed  as  it  were  to 
a  higher  rank.  Confidering  that  effeft,  it  is  not 
v*^onderful  that  the  hiftory  of  conquerors  and 
heroes,  ihould  be  univerfally  the  favourite  en- 
tertainment. And  this  fairly  accounts  for  what 
I  once  erroneoufly  fufpefted  to  be  a  wrong  bias 
originally  in  human  nature  ;  which  is,  that  the 
groffeft  ads  of  oppreffion  and  injuftice  fcarce  ble- 
miih  the  charaOier  of  a  great  conqueror  :  we, 
neverthelefs,  warmly  efpoufe  his  intereft,  accom- 
pany him  in  his  exploits,  and  are  anxious  for 
his  fuccefs  :  the  fplendour  and  enthufiafm  of  the 
hero  transfufed  into  the  readers,  elevate  their 
minds  far  above  the  rules  of  juftice,  and  render 
them  in  a  great  meafure  infenfible  of  the  wrongs 
that  are-committed  :    - 

For  in  thofe  days  might  only  fliall  be  admir'd. 
And  valour  and  heroic  virtue  cali'd  ; 
To  overcome  in  battle,  and  fubdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  fpoils  with  infinite 

Manfl:".ughter, 
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Manflaughter,  fliall  be  held  the  higheft   pitch 

Of  human  glory,  and  for  glory  done 
I    Of  triumph,  to  be  ftyl'd  great  conquerors, 
|:    Patrons  of  mankind,  gods,  and  fons  of  gods  | 
*     Deftroyers  rightlier  call'd,  and  plagues  of  men. 

Thus  fame  fhali  be  atchiev'd,  renown  on  earth, 

And  what  moft  merits  fame  in  filence  hid. 

Milton f  b.  11. 

The  irregular  influence  of  grandeur  reaches 
alfo  to  other  matters :  however  good,  honeft,  or 
ufeful,  a  man  may  be,  he  is  not  fo  much  refpeQ:- 
ed  as  is  one  of  a  more  elevated  charader,  the' 
of  lefs  integrity  ;  nor  do  the  misfortunes  of  the 
former  affect  us  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  latter. 
And  I  add,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  difguifed,  that 
the  remorfe  which  attends  breach  of  engage- 
ment, is  in  a  great  meafure  proportioned  to  the 
figure  that  the  injured  perfon  makes :  the  vows 
and  proteftations  of  lovers  are  an  illuftrious  ex- 
ample ;  for  thefe  commonly  are  little  regarded 
when  made  to  women  of  inferior  rank. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.      V» 

MOTION    AND    FORCE. 

THAT  motion  is  agreeable  to  the  eye  with- 
out relation  to  purpofe  or  defign,  may  ap- 
pear from  the  amufement  it  gives  to  infants  : 
juvenile  exercifes  are  relifhed  chiefly  on  that 
account. 

If  a  body  in  motion  be  agreeable,  one  will  be 
apt  to  conclude  that  at  reft  it  muft  be  difagree- 
able  :  but  we  learn  from  experience,  that  this 
would  be  a  ralh  conclufion.  Reft  is  one  of 
thofe  circumftances  that  are  neither  agreeable 
nor  difagreeable,  being  viewed  with  perfect  in- 
differency.  And  happy  is  it  for  mankind  to 
have  the  matter  fo  ordered  :  if  reft  were  agree- 
able, it  would  difmcline  us  to  motion,  by  which 
all  things  are  performed  :  if  it  were  difagree- 
able, it  would  be  a  fource  of  perpetual  uneafi- 
nefs  ;  for  the  bulk  of  the  things  we  fee  appear 
to  be  at  reft.  A  fimilar  inftance  of  defigning 
wifdom  I  have  had  occafion  to  explain,  in  op- 
pofing  grandeur  to  littlenefs,  and  elevation  to 
lownefs  of  place  *.  Even  in  the  fimpleft  mat- 
ters, the  finger  of  God  is  confpicuous  :  the  hap- 
py adjuftment  of  the  internal  nature  of  man  to 

*  See  Chap.  4. 

his 
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his  external  circumftances,  difplayed  in  the  in- 
flances  here  given,  is  indeed  admirable. 

Motion  is  agreeable  in  all  its  varieties  of 
quicknefs  and  ilownefs ;  but  motion  long  con- 
tinued admits  fome  exceptions.  That  degree  of 
continued  motion  which  correfponds  to  the  na- 
tural courfe  of  our  perceptions,  is  the  moft  a- 
greeable.  The  quickeil  motion  is  for  an  in- 
ftant  delightful ;  but  foon  appears  to  be  too  ra- 
pid :  it  becomes  painful  by  forcibly  accelera- 
ting the  courfe  of  our  perceptions.  Slow  con- 
tinued motion  becomes  difagreeable  from  an 
oppofite  caufe,  that  it  retards  the  natural  courfe 
of  our  perceptions  *. 

There  are  other  varieties  in  motion,  befide 
quicknefs  and  Ilownefs,  that  make  it  more  or  lefs 
agreeable :  regular  motion  is  preferred  before 
what  is  irregular  ;  witnefs  the  motion  of  the  pla- 
nets in  orbits  nearly  circular  :  the  motion  of  the 
comets  in  orbits  lefs  regular,  is  lefs  agreeable. 

Motion  uniformly  accelerated,  refembling  an 
afcending  feries  of  numbers,  is  more  agreeable 
than  when  uniformly  retarded  :  motion  upward 
is  agreeable,  by  tendency  to  elevation.  What 
then  ihall  we  fay  of  downward  motion  regularly 
accelerated  by  the  force  of  gravity,  compared 
with  upward  motion  regularly  retarded  by  the 
fame  force  ?  Which  of  thefe  is  the  mod  a- 
greeable  ?     This  queflion  is  not  eafily  folved. 

f  This  will  be  explained  more  fully  afterward,  ch.  ^. 

Motion 
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Motion  in  a  ftraight  line  is  agreeable  :  but 
we  prefer  undulating  motion,  as  of  waves,  of  a 
llamej  of  a  llilp  under  fail  j  fuch  motion  is  more 
free,  and  alfo  more  natural.  Hence  the  beauty 
of  a  ferpentine  river. 

The  eafy  and  Aiding  motion  of  a  fluid,  from 
the  lubricity  of  its  parts,  is  agreeable  upon  that 
account  i  but  the  agreeablenefs  chiefly  depends 
on  the  following  circumftance,  that  the  motion 
is  perceived,  not  as  of  one  body,  but  as  of  an 
endlefs  number  moving  together  with  order  and 
regularity.  Poets  ftruck  with  that  beauty,  draw 
more  images  from  fluids  in  motion  than  from 
folids. 

Force  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  quiefcent,  and 
one  exerted  in  motion.  The  former,  dead  weight 
for  example,  mufl  be  laid  afide  ;  for  a  body  at 
rell  is  not,  by  that  circumftance,  either  agree- 
able or  difagreeable.  Moving  force  only  is  my 
province ;  and,  though  it  is  not  feparable  from 
motion.,  yet  by  the  power  of  abilraftion,  either 
of  them  may  be  confidered  independent  of  the 
other.  Both  of  them  are  agreeable,  becaufe 
both  of  them  include  adivity.  It  is  agreeable 
to  fee  a  thing  move  :  to  fee  it  moved,  as  when 
it  is  dragged  or  pulhed  along,  is  neither  agree- 
able nor  difagreeable,  more  than  when  at  reft* 
It  is  agreeable  to  fee  a  thing  exert  force  ;  but 
it  makes  not  the  thing  either  agreeable  or  difa- 
greeable, to  fee  force  exerted  upon  it. 

Though 
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Though  motion  and  force  are  each  of  th^m 
agreeable,  the  impreffions  they  make  are  diffe- 
rent. This  difference,  clearly  felt,  is  not  eafily 
defcribed.  All  we  can  fay  is,  that  the  emotion 
raifed  by  a  moving  body,  refembling  its  caufe,  is 
felt  as  if  the  mind  were  carried  along ;  the  emo- 
tion raifed  by  force  exerted,  refembling  alfo  its 
caufe,  is  felt  as  if  force  were  exerted  within  the 
mind. 

To  illuflrate  that  difference,  I  give  the  follow- 
ing examples.  It  has  been  explained  why  fmoke 
afcending  in  a  calm  day,  fuppofe  from  a  cottage 
in  a  wood,  is  an  agreeable  objeft  *  ;  fo  remark- 
ably agreeable,  that  landfcape-painters  introduce 
it  upon  all  occafions.  The  afcent  being  natural, 
and  without  effort,  is  pleafant  in  a  calm  ftate  of 
mind :  it  refembles  a  gently-flowing  river,  but  is 
more  agreeable,  becaufe  afcent  is  more  to  our 
tafle  than  defcent.  A  fire-work  or  a  jet  d'eau 
roufes  the  mind  more ;  becaufe  the  beauty  of 
force  vifibly  exerted,  is  fuperadded  to  that  of 
upward  motion.  To  a  man  reclining  indolent- 
ly upon  a  bank  of  flowers,  afcending  fmoke  in 
a  flill  morning  is  charming ;  but  a  fire-woik  or 
2.  jet  (feau  roufes  him  from  that  fupine  poflure, 
and  puts  him  in  motion. 

A  jet  d'eau  makes  an  impreffion  diflinguilhable 
from  that  of  a  water  fall.  Downward  motion 
being  natural  and  without  effort,  tends  rather  to 
quiet  the  mind  than  to  roufe  it :  upward  motion, 

*  Chap.  z. 

on 
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on  the  contrary,  overcoming  the  refiftance  of 
gravity,  makes  an  impreffion  of  a  great  efFort, 
and  thereby  roufes  and  enlivens  the  mind. 

The  public  games  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
■which  gave  fo  much  entertainment  to  the  fpedta- 
tors,  confifted  chiefly  in  exerting  force,  wreft- 
ling,  leaping,  throvs^ing  great  flones,  and  fuch- 
like  trials  of  ftrength.  When  great  force  is  ex- 
erted, the  eifort  felt  internally  is  animating. 
The  effort  may  be  fuch,  as  in  fome  meafure 
to  overpovi^er  the  mind  :  thus  the  explofion  of 
gun-powder,  the  violence  of  a  torrent,  the  weight 
of  a  mountain,  and  the  crujQi  of  an  earthquake, 
create  allonifhment  rather  than  pleafure. 

No  quality  nor  circumftance  contributes  more 
to  grandeur  than  force,  efpeciaily  where  exerted 
by  fenfible  beings.  I  cannot  make  the  obferva- 
tion  more  evident  than  by  the  following  quota- 
tions. 

: Him  the  almighty  powei' 

Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  th'  ethereal  iky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combuftion,  down 
To  bottomlefs  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 
"Who  durfl:  defy  th'  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

Paradife  Lofty  hook  I. 

— ~ — — Now  ftorming  fury  rofe, 


And  clamour  fuch  as  heard  in  heaven  till  now 
Was  never ;  arms  on  armour  clafhing  bray'd 
Horrible  difcord,  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  bra2en  chariots  rag'd  j  dire  was  the  noife 
Of  conflidl:  j  over  head  the  difmal  hifs 


Of 
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Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  volHes  flew. 

And  flying  vaulted  either  hoft  with  fire. 

So  under  fiery  cope  together  rulh'd 

Both  battles  main,  with  ruinous  aflault 

And  inextinguifliable  rage  ;  all  heaven 

Refounded ;  and  had  earth  been  then,  all  earth 

Had  to  her  centre  fliook. 

Ibid,  book  5. 

They  ended  parle,  and  both  addrefs'd  for  fight 
Unfpeakable ;  for  who,  though  with  the  tongue 
Of  angels,  can  relate,  or  to  what  things 
Liken  on  earth  confpicuous,  that  may  lift 
Human  imagination  to  fuch  height 
Of  godlike  pow'r  ?  for  likeft  gods  they  feem'd. 
Stood  they  or  mov'd,  in  ftature,  motion,  arms. 
Fit  to  decide  the  empire  of  great  Heav'n. 
Now  wav'd  their  fiery  fwords,  and  in  the  air 
Made  horrid  circles :   two  broad  funs  their  fliields 
Blaz'd  oppofite,  while  Expectation  ftood 
In  horror  ;  from  each  hand  with  fpeed  retir'd. 
Where  erft  was  thickeft  fight,  th'  angelic  throng, 
And  left  large  field,  unfafe  within  the  wind 
Of  fuch  commotion  ;  fuch  as,  to  fet  forth 
Great  things  by  fmall,  if  Nature's  concord  broke, 
Among  the  conftellations  war  were  fprung. 
Two  planets,  rufhing  from  afpe(5t  malign 
Of  fierceft  oppofition,  in  mid  Iky 
Should  combat,  and  their  jarring  fpheres  confound. 

Ibid,  book  6. 

We  (hall  next  confider  the  effe£t  of  motion 
and  force  in  conjun£lion.  In  contemplating  the 
planetary  fyflem,  what  ilrikes  us  the  moft,  is  the 

fpherical 
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fpherical  figures  of  the  planets,  and  their  regu- 
lar motions ;  the  conception  we  have  of  their 
a6livity  and  enormous  bulk  being  more  obfcures 
the  beauty  accordingly  of  that  fyftem,  raifes  a 
more  lively  emotion  than  its  grandeur.  But  if 
we  could  comprehend  the  whole  fyftem  at  one 
view,  the  activity  and  irrefiftible  force  of  thefe 
immenfe  bodies  would  fill  us  with  amazement : 
nature  cannot  furnifh  another  fcene  fo  grand. 

Motion  and  force,  agreeable  in  themfelves, 
are  alfo  agreeable  by  their  utility  when  employ- 
ed as  means  to  accomplilh  fome  beneficial  end. 
Hence  the  fuperior  beauty  of  fome  machines, 
where  force  and  motion  concur  to  perform  the 
work  of  numberlefs  hands.  Hence  the  beauti- 
ful motions,  firm  and  regular,  of  a  horfe  train- 
ed for  war :  every  fingle  ftep  is  the  fitteft  that 
can  be,  for  obtaining  the  purpofed  end.  But 
the  grace  of  motion  is  vifible  chiefly  in  man, 
not  only  for  the  reafons  mentioned,  but  becaufe 
every  gefture  is  fignificant.  The  power  how- 
ever of  agreeable  motion  is  not  a  common  ta- 
lent :  every  limb  of  the  human  body  has  an 
agreeable  and  difagreeable  motion  j  fome  mo- 
tions being  extremely  graceful,  others  plain  and 
vulgar ;  fome  expreffing  dignity,  others  mean- 
nefs.  But  the  pleafure  here,  arifing,  not  fingly 
from  the  beauty  of  motion,  but  from  indicating 
character  and  fcntiment,  belongs  to  different 
chapters  *. 

•  Chap.  II,  and  15, 
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I  Ihoiild  conclude  with  the  final  caufe  of  the 
relifli  we  have  for  motion  and  force,  were  it  not 
fo  evident  as  to  require  no  explanation.  We  are 
placed  here  in  fuch  circumflances  as  to  make  in- 
duftry  eflential  to  our  well-being ;  for  without 
induftry  the  plaineft  neceflaries  of  life  are  not 
obtained.  When  our  fituation,  therefore,  in  this 
world  requires  aftivity  and  a  conflant  exertion 
of  motion  and  force,  Providence  indulgently 
provides  for  our  welfare  by  making  thefe  agree- 
able to  us :  it  would  be  a  grofs  iniperfedion  in 
our  nature,  to  make  any  thing  difagreeable  that 
we  depend  on  for  esiftence  ;  and  even  indiffe- 
rence would  flacken  greatly  that  degree  of  afti« 
vity  which  is  indifpenfable. 


Vol.  l  ii 
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CHAP.         VI. 

NOVELTY,  AND  THE  UNEXPECTED  AP- 
PEARANCE OF  OBJECTS.  I 

I 
ij 

sF  all  the  circumftances  that  raife  emotions^ 
not  excepting  beauty,  nor  even  greatnefs,  | 
iiovelty  hath  the  mofl  powerful  influence.  A  f 
new  objeft  produceth  inftantaneoufly  an  emo- 
tion termed  wonder,  which  totally  occupies  the 
mind,  and  for  a  time  excludes  all  other  objefts. 
Converfation  among  the  vulgar  never  is  more 
interefling  than  when  it  turns  upon  flrange  ob- 
jeds  and  extraordinary  events.  Men  tear  them- 
felves  from  their  native  country  in  fearch  of 
things  rare  and  new  ;  and  novelty  converts  into 
a  pleafilre,  the  fatigues  and  even  perils  of  tra- 
velling. To  what  caufe  fliall  we  afcribe  thefe 
fxUgular  appearances  ?  To  curiofity  undoubtedly,  fl 
a  principle  implanted  in  human  nature  for  a 
purpofe  extremely  beneficial,  that  of  acquiring 
knowledge  ;  and  the  emotion  of  wonder,  raifed 
by  new  and  ftrange  objedts,  inflames  our  curio- 
fity to  know  more  of  them.  This  emotion  is 
different  from  admiration  :  novelty  where- ever 
found,  whether  in  a  quality  or  action,  is  the 
caufe  of  wonder  ;  admiration  is  direded  to  the 
perfon  who  performs  any  thing  wonderful. 

During 
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During  infancy,  every  new  obje£b  is  probab- 
ly the  occafion  of  wonder,  in  fome  degree  ;  be- 
caufe,  during  infancy,  every  objed  at  firft  fight: 
is  ftrange  as  well  as  new  :  but  as  objeds  are 
rendered  familiar  by  cuftom,  we  ceafe  by  de- 
grees to  wonder  at  new  appearances,  if  they 
have  any  refemblance  to  what  we  are  acquainted 
with  J  for  a  thing  mufl  be  fingular  as  well  as 
new,  to  raife  our  wonder.  To  fave  multiplying 
words,  1  would  be  underflood  to  comprehend 
both  circumftances  when  I  hereafter  talk  of  no- 
velty. 

In  an  ordinary  train  of  perceptions  where  one 
thing  introduces  another,  not  a  fmgle  objeti 
makes  its  appearance  unexpectedly  * :  the  mind 
thus  prepared  for  the  reception  of  its  objects,  ad- 
mits them  one  after  another  without  perturba- 
tion. But  when  a  thing  breaks  in  unexpected- 
ly, and  without  the  preparation  of  any  connec- 
tion, it  raifes  an  emotion,  known  by  the  name 
olfurprife.  That  emotion  may  be  produced  by 
the  mod  familiar  objeft,  as  when  one  unexpec^ 
tedly  meets  a  friend  who  was  reported  to  be 
dead  j  or  a  man  in  high  life  lately  a  beggar.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  new  objed,  however  flrange, 
-  will  not  produce  the  emotion,  if  the  fpectator 
,  be  prepared  for  the  fight :  an  elephant  in  India- 
will  not  furprife  a  traveller  who  goes  to  fee  one; 
and  yet  its  novelty  will   raife  his  wonder :    an 

*  See  chap.  i. 
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Indian  in  Britain  would  be  much  furprifed  to 
flumble  upon  an  elephant  feeding  at  large  in 
the  open  fields :  but  the  creature  itfelf,  to  which 
he  was  accuftomed,  would  not  raife  his  wonder. 

Surprife  thus  in  feveral  refpefts  differs  from 
wonder  :  unexpeclcdnefs  is  the  caufe  of  the  for- 
mer emotion ;  noveky  is  the  caufe  of  the  latter. 
Nor  differ  they  lefs  in  their  nature  and  circum- 
(lances,  as  will  be  explained  by  and  by.  With 
relation  to  one  circumftance  they  perfedly  agree; 
which  is,  the  (hortnefs  of  their  duration  :  the  in- 
Itantaneous  production  of  thefe  emotions  in  per- 
feftion,  may  contribute  to  that  effeft,  in  confor- 
mity to  a  general  law.  That  things  foon  decay 
which  foort  come  to  perfeftion  :  the  violence  of 
the  emotions  may  alfo  contribute  ;  for  an  ardent 
emotion,  which  is  not  fufceptible  of  increafe, 
cannot  have  a  long  courfe.  But  their  fhort  dura- 
tion  is  occafioned  chiefly  by  that  of  their  caufes* 
we  are  foon  reconciled  to  an  object,  however 
unexpeded  ;  and  novelty  foon  degenerates  into 
familiarity. 

Whether  thefe  emotions  be  pleafant  or  pain- 
ful, is  not  a  clear  point.  It  may  appear  ffrange, 
that  our  own  feelings  and  their  capital  qualities, 
iliould  afford  any  matter  for  a  doubt :  but  when 
we  are  engroffed  by  any  emotion,  there  is  no 
place  for  fpeculation;  and  when  fufficiently  calm 
for  fpeculation,  it  is  not  eafy  to  recal  the  emo- 
tion with  accuracy.    New  objefts  are  fometimes 

terribl-e, 
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terrible,  fometimes  delightful :  The  terror  which 
a  tyger  infpires  is  greatefl  at  firfl,  and  wears  oif 
gradually  by  famiharity  :  on  the  other  hand, 
even  women  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  novelty 
which  pleafes  the  moft  in  a  new  faihion.  It 
would  be  rafli  however  to  conclude,  that  won- 
der is  in  itfelf  neither  pleafant  nor  painful,  but 
that  it  aifumes  either  quality  according  to  cir- 
cumftances.  An  objeft,  it  is  true,  that  hath  a 
threatening  appearance,  adds  to  our  terror  by 
its  novelty:  but  from  that  experiment  it  doth 
not  follow,  that  novelty  is  in  itfelf  difagreeable ; 
for  it  is  perfectly  confident,  that  we  be  delighted 
with  an  object  in  one  view,  and  terrified  with  it 
in  another :  a  river  in  flood  fwelling  over  its 
banks,  is  a  grand  and  delightful  objed ;  and  yet 
it  may  produce  no  fmail  degree  of  fear  when  we 
attempt  to  crofs  it :  courage  and  magnanimity 
are  agreeable ;  and  yet,  when  we  view  thefe  qua- 
lities in  an  enemy,  they  ferve  to  increafe  our 
terror.  la  the  fame  manner,  novelty  may  pro- 
duce two  effeds  clearly  diflinguifliable  from  each 
other :  it  may,  direclly  and  in  itfelf,  be  agree- 
able ;  and  it  may  have  an  oppofite  effed  indi- 
reftly,  which  is,  to  infpire  terror  ;  for  when  a 
new  object  appears  in  any  degree  dangerous, 
our  ignorance  of  its  powers  and  qualities,  affords 
ample  fcope  for  the  imagination  to  drefs  it  in  the 
mod  frightful  colours  *.     The  firft  fight  of  a 

*  Eflays  on  the   Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural 
ileligion,  part  2.  efT.  6. 

lion. 
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lion,  for  example,  may  at  the  fame  inftant  pro- 
duce two  oppofite  feelings,  the  pleafant  emotion 
of  wonder,  and  the  painful  paffion  of  terror:  the 
novelty  of  the  objed  produces  the  former  direft- 
ly,  and  contributes  to  the  latter  indirectly.  Thus, 
•when  the  fubjed  is  analyfed,  we  find,  that  the 
power  which  novelty  hath  indiredly  to  inflame 
terror,  is  perfedly  confiflent  with  its  being  in 
every  circumfiance  agreeable.  The  matter  may 
be  put  in  the  elearefc  light,  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing circur;iflances.  If  a  lion  be  firft  feea 
from  a  place  of  fafety,  the  fpedacle  is  altogether 
agreeable  without  the  leaft  mixture  of  terror. 
If,  again,  the  firfl  fight  puts  us  within  reach  of 
that  dangerous  animal,  our  terror  may  be  fo 
great  as  quite  to  exclude  any  fenfe  of  novelty. 
But  this  fad:  proves  not  that  wonder  is  painful: 
it  proves  only,  that  wonder  may  be  excluded  by 
a  more  powerful  pafTion.  Every  man  may  be 
made  certain  from  his  own  experience,  that 
Vv-onder  raifed  by  a  new  objed  which  is  inof- 
fenfive,  is  always  pleafant ;  and  with  refped  to 
oftenfive  objeds,  it  appears  from  the  foregoing 
dedudion,  that  the  fame  mud  hold  as  long  as 
the  fpedator  can  attend  to  the  novelty. 

Whether  furprife  be  in  iti'elf  pleafant  or  pain- 
ful, is  a  queftion  no  lefs  intricate  than  the  for- 
mer. It  is  certain  that  furprife  inflames  our  joy 
when  unexpededly  we  meet  with  an  old  friend, 
and  our  terror  when  we  (tumble  upon  any  thing 
jioxiouSs     To  clear  that  queftiqnjthe  firfl  thing 

to 
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to  be  remarked  is,  that  in  fome  inflances  an  un- 
expefted  object  overpowers  the  mind,  fb  as  to 
produce  a  momentary  ftupefadion  :  where  the 
objedt  is  dangerous,  or  appears  fo,  the  fudden 
alarm  it  gives,  without  preparation,  is  apt  total- 
ly to  unhinge  the  mind,  and  for  a  moment  to 
fufpend  all  its  faculties,  even  thought  itfelf  *  j 
in  which  ftate  a  man  is  quite  helplefs  j  and  if  he 
move  at  all,  is  as  like  to  run  upon  the  danger 
as  from  it.  Surprife  carried  to  fuch  a  height, 
cannot  be  either  pleafant  or  painful ;  becaufe 
the  mind,  during  fuch  momentary  ftupefaftion, 
is  in  a  good  meafure,  if  not  totally,  infenfible. 

If  we  then  inquire  for  the  character  of  this 
emotion,  it  mu(t  be  where  the  unexpefted  ob- 
je£i:  or  event  produceth  lefs  violent  effefts.  And 
while  the  mind  remains  fenfible  of  pleafure  and 
pain,  is  it  not  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  furprife, 
like  wonder,  fhould  have  an  invariable  charac- 
ter ?  I  am  inclined  hov/ever  to  think,  that  fur- 
prife has  no  invariable  charafter,  but  affumes 
that  of  the  objeft  which  raifes  it.  Wonder  be- 
ing an  emotion  invariably  raifed  by  novelty, 
and  being  didinguifliable  from  all  other  emo- 
tions, ought  naturally  to  poffefs  one  conflant 
charader.  The  unexpected  appearance  of  an 
object,  feems  not  equally  entitled  to  produce  an 
emotion  diflinguifhabie  from  that  which  is  pro- 

*   Hence   the  Lalin  nanies   for  rurprife,  torpor,  anhhi 
Jlapor. 

d-uced 
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duced  by  the  objeft  in  its  ordinary  appearance: 
the  eiFedt  it  ought  naturally  to  have,  Is  only  to  i 
fvvell  that  emotion,  by  making  it  more  pleafant 
or  more  painful  than  it  commonly  is.  And  that 
conjedlure  is  confirmed  by  experience,  as  well 
as  by  language,  which  is  built  upon  experience: 
when  a  man  meets  a  friend  unexpededly,  he  is 

■  faid  to  be  agreeably  furprifed ;  and  when  he 
meets  an  enemy  unexpectedly,  he  is  faid  to  be 
difagreeably  furprifed.  It  appears,  then,  that 
the  fole  effed  of  furprife  is  to  fwell  the  emotion 
raifed  by  the  objeQ:.     And  that  effed  can  be 

--clearly  explained  :  a  tide  of  conneded  percep- 
tions glide  gently  into  the  mind,  and  produce 
no  perturbation ;  but  an  objed  breaking  in  un- 
expededly,  founds  an  alarm,  roufes  the  mind 
out  of  its  calm  ftate,  and  direds  its  whole  at- 
tention to  the  objed,  which,  if  agreeable,  be- 
comes doubly  fo.  Several  circumllances  con- 
cur to  produce  that  eife^  :  on  the  one  hand, 
the  agitation  of  the  mind,  and  its  keen  atten- 
tion,  prepare  it  in  the  moil  eiTedual  manner  for 
receiving  a  deep  impreHion :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  objed;  by  its  fudden  and  unforefecn  appear- 
ance, makes  an  iropreffion,  not  gradually  as  ex- 
peded  objeds  doy  but  as  at  one  flroke  with  its 
whole  force.  The  circumilances  are  precifely 
fiioilar  where  the  objed  is  in  itfelf  difagreeable  *. 

The 

*  "What  the  Marefchal  Saxe  terras  k  c^ur  huvtain  is 
20  other  th^^n  fear  occafioned  by  Turpi ife.   It  is  owing  to 

that 
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The  pleafure  of  novelty  is  eafily  diftinguillied 
from  that  of  variety  :  to  produce  the  latter,  a 
plurality  of  objeds  is  neceflary ;  the  former 
^rifes  from  a  circumftance  found  in  a  fingle  ob- 

jea. 

that  caufe  that  an  ambufh  is  generally  fo  deftrucllve  :  in^ 
tililgence  of  it  beforehand  renders  it  harmlefs.  The 
Marefchal  gives  from  Caefar's  Commentaries  two  exam- 
ples of  what  he  calls  /<?  casur  humain.  At  the  fiege  of 
Amiens  by  the  Gauls,  Csfar  came  up  with  his  army, 
which  did  not  exceed  7000  men,  and  began  to  intrench 
himfelf  in  fuch  hurry,  that  the  barbarians,  judging  him 
to  be  afraid,  attacked  his  intrenchments  wiih  great  fpirit. 
During  the  time  they  were  filling  up  the  ditch,  he  ifTued 
out  with  his  cohorts  j  and,  by  attacking  them  unexpec- 
tedly, ftnick  a  panic  that  made  them  fly  -with  precipita- 
tion, not  a  fingle  man  offering  to  make  a  ftand.  At  the 
fiege  of  Alefia,  the  Gauls,  infinitely  fuperior  in  number, 
attacked  the  Roman  lines  of  circumvallation,  in  order  to 
raife  the  fiege.  Csfar  ordered  a  body  of  his  men  to 
march  out  filently,  and  to  attack  them  on  the  one  flank, 
v;hile  he  with  another  body  did  the  fame  on  the  other 
flank.  The  furprife  of  being  attacked  v.'hen  they  ex- 
pefled  a  defence  only,  put  the  Gauls  into  diforder,  and 
gave  an  eafy  victory  to  Ctefar. 

A  third  may  be  added,  no  lefs  memorable.  In  the 
year  846,  an  obftinate  battle  was  fought  between  Xamire 
King  of  Leon,  and  Abdoulrahman  the  Moorifh  King  of 
Spain.  After  a  very  long  conflift,  the  night  only  pre- 
vented the  Arabians  from  obtaining  a  complete  vidory. 
The  King  of  Leon,  taking  advantage  of  the  darknefs, 
retreated  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  leaving  the  Arabians 
mafters  of  the  field  of  battle.  Next  morning,  perceiving 
ihat  he  could  not  maintain  his  place  for  want  of  provi- 

fionsj, 
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jedt.  Again,  where  objedsj  whether  coexiftent 
or  in  fucceffion,  are  fufficiently  diverfified,  the 
pleafure  of  variety  is  complete,  tho'  every  fingle 
objed  of  the  train  be  familiar  :  but  the  pleafure 
of  novelty,  diredly  oppofite  to  familiarity,  re- 
quires no  diverfification. 

There  are  different  degrees  of  novelty,  and  its 
€ffe6cs  are  in  proportion.  The  loweft  degree  is 
found  in  objeds  furveyed  a  fecond  time  after  a 
long  interval ;  and  that  in  this  cafe  an  objeft 
takes  on  fome  appearance  of  novelty,  is  certain 
from  experience:  a  large  building  of  many  parts 
varioufly  adorned,  or  an  extenfive  field  embel- 
lilhed  with  trees,  lakes,  temples,  ftatues,  and 
other  ornaments,  will  appear  new  oftener  than 
once :  the  memory  of  an  obje£t  fo  complex  is 
foon  loft,  of  its  parts  at  leaft,  or  of  their  ar- 
rangement. But  experience  teaches,  that  even 
without  any  decay  of  remembrance,  abfence 
alone  v/ill  give  an  air  of  novelty  to  a  once  fami- 
liar objeft  ;  which  is  not  furprifmg,  becaufe  fa- 
miliarity wears  off  gradually  by  abfence  :  thus  a 

fions,  nor  be  able  to  draw  off  his  men  in  the  face  of  a 
viflorious  army,  he  ra^nged  his  men  in  order  of  battle, 
and,  without  lofing  a  moment,  marched  to  attack  the 
enemy,  refolving  to  conquer  or  die.  The  Arabians,  aila- 
niflied  to  be  attacked  by  thofe  who  were  conquered  the 
night  before,  loft  all  heart  :  fear  fucceeded  to  aftonifh- 
ment,  the  panic  was  univerfal,  and  they  all  turned  their 
backs  without  almpft  drawing  a  fword. 

perfon 
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perfon  with  whom  we  have  been  intimate,  re- 
turning after  a  long  interval,  appears  like  a  new 
acquaintance :  and  diftance  of  place  contributes 
to  this  appearance,  no  lefs  than  diftance  of  time : 
a  friend,  for  example,  after  a  Ihort  abfence  in  a. 
remote  country,  has  the  fame  air  of  novelty  as 
if  he  had  returned  after  a  longer  interval  from 
a  place  near  home :  the  mind  forms  a  connec- 
tion between  him  and  the  remote  country,  and 
beftows  upon  him  the  fingularity  of  the  objefts 
he  has  feen.  For  the  fame  reafon,  when  two 
things  equally  new  and  fingular  are  prefented, 
the  fpedator  balances  between  them  j  but  when 
told  that  one  of  them  is  the  product  of  a  diftant 
<]uarter  of  the  world,  he  no  longer  hefitates,  but 
clings  to  it  as  the  more  fmgular.  Hence  the 
preference  given  to  foreign  luxuries,  and  to  fo-^ 
reign  curiofities,  which  appear  rare  in  propor- 
tion to  their  original  diftance. 

The  next  degree  of  novelty,  mounting  up- 
ward, is  found  in  objeds  of  which  we  have  fome 
information  at  fecond  hand  ;  for  defcription, 
tho'  it  contribute  to  familiarity,  cannot  altoge- 
ther remove  the  appearance  of  novelty  when  the 
objed  itfelf  is  prefented  :  the  firft  fight  of  a  lion 
occafions  fome  wonder,  after  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  corredeft  pi£tures  and  fta- 
tues  of  that  animal. 

A  new  objeft  that  bears  fome  diftant  rcfem- 
blance  to  a  known  fpecies,  is  an  inftance  of  a 
third  degree   of  novelty  :  a  ftrong  refemblance 

among 
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among  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  prevents 
almoft  entirely  the  efFed  of  novelty,  unlefs  di- 
llance  of  place  or  fome  other  circumftance  con- 
cur ;  but  where  the  refemblance  is  faint,  fome 
degree  of  wonder  is  felt,  and  the  emotion  rifes 
in  proportion  to  the  faintnefs  of  the  refemblance. 
The  highell  degree  of  wonder  arifeth  from 
unknown  objeds  that  have  no  analogy  to  any 
fpecies  we  are  acquainted  with.  Shakefpear  in 
a  fimile  introduces  that  fpecies  of  novelty  ; 

As  glorious  to  the  fight 
As  is  a  winged  mefienger  from  heaven 
Unto  the  white  up-turned  wond'ring  eye 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him 
When  he  beftrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds. 
And  fails  upon  the  bofom  of  the  air. 

Romeo  and  'Juliet. 

One  example  of  that  fpecies  of  novelty  de- 
ferves  peculiar  attention  ;  and  that  is,  when  an 
obje£t  altogether  new  is  feen  by  one  perfon  on- 
ly, and  but  once.  Thefe  circumflances  heighten 
remarkably  the  emotion  :  the  fmgularity  of  the 
fpedtator  concurs  with  the  fmgularity  of  the  ob- 
jeft,  to  inflame  wonder  to  its  higheft  pitch. 

In  explaining  the  effedts  of  novelty,  the  place 
a  being  occupies  in  the  fcale  of  exiflence,  is  a 
circumftance  that  mull  not  be  omitted.  Novel- 
ty in  the  individuals  of  a  low  clafs  is  perceived 
with  indifference,  or  with  a  very  flight  emotion  : 

thus 
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thus  a  pebble,  however  lingular  in  its  appear- 
ance, fcarce  moves  our  wonder.  The  emotioii 
rifes  with  the  rank  of  the  objedl ;  and,  other  cir- 
cumftances  being  equal,  is  flrongefl:  in  the  high- 
eft  order  of  exiftence  :  a  ftrange  infe6t  affeds 
us  more  than  a  ftrange  vegetable ;  and  a  ftrange 
quadruped  more  than  a  ftrange  infect. 

However  natural  novelty  may  be,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  experience,  that  thofe  who  relifh  it  the 
moft  are  careful  to  conceal  its  influence.  Love 
of  novelty,  it  is  true,  prevails  in  children,  in 
idlers,  and  in  men  of  Ihallow  underftanding : 
and  yet,  after  all,  why  ftiould  one  be  alhamed 
of  indulging  a  natural  propenfity  ?  A  diftinc- 
tion  will  afford  a  fatisfadory  anfwer.  No  man 
is  aftiamed  of  curiofity  when  it  is  indulged  in 
order  to  acquire  knowledge.  But  to  prefer  any 
thing  merely  becaufe  it  is  new,  Ihows  a  mean 
tafte,  which  one  ought  to  be  aftiamed  of:  vani- 
ty is  commonly  at  the  bottom,  which  leads  thofe 
who  are  deficient  in  tafte  to  prefer  things  odd, 
rare,  or  fingular,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  them-- 
feives  from  others.  And  in  fa6l,  that  appetite, 
as  above  mentioned,  reigns  chiefly  among  per- 
fons  of  a  mean  tafte,  who  are  ignorant  of  refi- 
ned and  elegant  pleafures. 

One  final  caufe  of  wonder,  hinted  above,  is, 
that  this  emotion  is  intended  to  ftimulate  oiir 
curiofity.  Another,  fomewhat  different,  is,  to 
prepare  the  mind  for  receiving  deep  imprefTions 

of 
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of  new  objects.  An  acquaintance  witk  the  va- 
rious things  that  may  afFed  us  and  with  their 
properties,  is  eflential  to  our  well-being :  nor 
will  a  flight  or  fuperficial  acquaintance  be  fuffi- 
cient  ;  they  ought  to  be  fo  deeply  engraved  on 
the  mind,  as  to  be  ready  for  ufe  upon  every  oc- 
cafion.  Now,  in  order  to  make  a  deep  impref- 
fion,  it  is  wifely  contrived,  that  things  fhould  be 
introduced  to  our  acquaintance  with  a  certain 
pomp  and  folemnity  productive  of  a  vivid  emo- 
tion. When  the  impreffion  is  once  fairly  made, 
the  emotion  of  novelty,  being  no  longer  neceifa- 
ry,  vanifheth  almoft  inftantaneoufly  ;  never  to  re- 
turn, unlefs  where  the  impreffion  happens  to  be 
obliterated  by  length  of  time  or  other  means ; 
iin  which  cafe,  the  fecond  introduftion  hath 
neary  the  fame  folemnity  with  the  firft. 

Defigntng  wifdom  is  no  where  more  legible 
than  in  this  part  of  the  human  frame.  If  new 
objects  did  not  affe£t  us  in  a  very  peculiar  man- 
ner, their  impreffions  would  be  fo  flight  as  fcarce 
to  be  of  any  ufe  in  life  :  on  the  other  hand,  did 
objetis  continue  to  affed:  us  as  deeply  as  at  firft, 
the  mind  would  be  totally  engroffed  with  them, 
and  have  no  room  left  either  for  a6iion  or  re- 
Hedion. 

The  final  caufe  of  furprlfe  is  ftill  more  evi- 
dent than  of  novelty.  Self-love  makes  us  vigi- 
lantly attentive  to  felf-prefervation  ;  but  felf- 
iove,   which  operates   by  means  of  reafon  and 

V  refiedion. 
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reflection,  and  impels  not  the  mind  to  any  par- 
ticular objed  or  from  it,  is  a  principle  too  cooi 
for  a  fudden  emergency :  an  object  breaking  ia 
unexpectedly,  affords  no  time  for  deliberation  j 
and,  in  that  cafe,  the  agitation  of  furprife  comes; 
in  feafonably  to  roufe  felf-love  into  a£tion  :  fur- 
prife gives  the  alarm  ;  and  if  there  be  any  ap™ 
pearance  of  danger,  our  whole  force  is  inftantly 
fummoned  up  to  fhun  or  to  prevent  it. 


v> 
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CHAP.        VIL 

RISIBLE     OBJECTS. 

QUCH  is  the  na^ture  of  maiij  that  his  powers 
^  and  faculties  are  foon  blunted  by  exercife. 
The  returns  of  fleep,  fufpending  all  adlivity,  are 
not  alone  fufficient  to  preferve  him  in  vigor  i 
during  his  walking  hours,  amufement  by  inter- 
vals is  requifite  to  unbend  his  mind  from  feri- 
ous  occupation.  To  that  end,  nature  hath  kind- 
ly made  a  provifion  of  many  objects,  which  may 
be  diflinguilhed  by  the  epithet  of  rifible,  becaufe 
they  raife  in  us  a  peculiar  emotion  expreffed  ex- 
ternally by  laughter  :  that  emotion  is  pleafant ; 
and  being  alfo  mirthful,  it  mofl  fuccefsfully  un- 
bends the  mind,  and  recruits  the  fpirits.  Ima- 
gination contributes  a  part  by  multiplying  fuch 
objefts  without  end. 

Ludicrous  is  a  general  term,  fignifying,  as 
may  appear  from  its  derivation,  what  is  play- 
fome,  fportive,  or  jocular.  Ludicrous^  therefore, 
feems  the  genus,  of  which  rifible  is  a  fpecies, 
limited  as  above  to  what  makes  us  laugh. 

However  eafy  it  may  be,  concerning  any  parti- 
cular objed,  to  fay  whether  it  be  rifible  or  not,  it 
feems  difficult,  if  at  all  pra^icable,  to  eflablifli 

any 
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any  general  charader,  by  which  objefts  of  that 
kind  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  others.  Nor  is 
that  a  fingular  cafe  ;  for,  upon  a  review,  we  find 
the  fame  difficulty  in  moil  of  the  articles  already 
handled.  There  is  nothing  more  eafy,  viewing 
a  particular  objed,  than  to  pronounce  that  it  is 
beautiful  or  ugly,  grand  or  little  :  but  were  we 
to  attempt  general  rules  for  ranging  objects  un- 
der different  claffes,  according  to  thefe  quali- 
ties, we  fiiould  be  much  gravelled.  A  feparate 
caufe  increafes  the  difficulty  of  diflinguifhing 
rifible  objeds  by  a  general  charafter  :  all  men 
are  not  equally  affected  by  rifible  objedis  ;  nor 
the  fame  man  at  all  times  ;  for  in  high  fpirits 
a  thing  will  make  him  laugh  outright,  which 
fcarce  provokes  a  fmile  in  a  grave  mood.  Ri- 
fible objeds,  however,  are  circumfcribed  withj 
-in  certain  limits ;  which  I  fhall  fuggeft,  without 
pretending  to  accuracy.  And,  in  the  firfl:  place, 
I  obferve,  that  no  objedt  is  rifible  but  what  ap- 
pears flight,  little,  or  trivial ;  for  we  laugh  at 
nothing  that  is  of  importance  to  our  own  inte- 
reft,  or  to  that  of  others.  A  real  diftrefs  raifes 
pity,  and  therefore  cannot  be  rifible ;  but  a 
flight  or  imaginary  diftrefs,  which  moves  not 
pity,  is  rifible.  The  adventure  of  the  fulling- 
mills  in  Don  Quixote,  is  extremely  rifible  ;  fo 
is  the  fcene  where  Sancho,  in  a  dark  night, 
tumbling  into  a  pit,  and  attaching  himfelf  to  the 
fide  by  hand  and  foot,  hangs  there  in  terrible  dif- 
juay  till  the  morning,  when  he  difcovers  himfelf 
Vol.  I,  S  to 
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to  be  within  a  foot  of  the  bottom.  A  nofe  re- 
markably long  or  fhortj  is  rifible  ;  but  to  want 
it  altogether,  far  from  provoking  laughter,  raifes 
horror  in  the  fpe6;ator.  Secondly,  With  refpe£t 
to  works  both  of  nature  and  of  art,  none  of 
them  are  rifible  but  what  are  out  of  rule,  fome 
remarkable  defed  or  excefs ;  a  very  long  vifage, 
for  example,  or  a  very  fhort  one.  Hence  no- 
thing jufl,  proper,  decent,  beautiful,  proportion- 
ed, or  grand,  is  rifible. 

Even  from  this  flight  {ketch  it  will  readily 
be  conjeflured,  that  the  emotion  raifed  by  a 
rifible  objed  is  of  a  nature  fo  fmgular,  as  fcarce 
to  find  place  while  the  mind  is  occupied  with 
any  other  .paffion  or  emotion  :  and  the  conjec- 
ture is  verified  by  experience ;  for  we  fcarce 
ever  find  that  emotion  blended  with  any  other. 
One  emotion  I  muft  except ;  and  that  is,  con- 
tempt raifed  by  certain  improprieties  :  every 
improper  a£i  infpires  us  with  fome  degree  of 
contempt  for  the  author  ;  and  if  an  improper 
aft  be  at  the  fame  time  rifible  to  provoke 
laughter,  of  which  blunders  and  abfurdities  are 
noted  inftances,  the  two  emotions  of  contempt 
and  of  laughter  unite  intimately  in  the  mind, 
and  produce  externally  what  is  termed  a  laugh 
of  derifion  or  of  fcorn.  Hence  objeds  that 
caufe  laughter  may  be  dijflinguifhed  into  two 
kinds  :  they  are  either  r'ljibh  or  ridiculous.  A  ri- 
fible object  is  mirthful  only  :  a  ridiculous  obje£t 
is  both  mirthful  and  contemptible.     The  firft 

raifes 
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raifes  an  emotion  of  laughter  that  is  altogether 
pleafant :  the.pleafant  emotion  of  laughter  raifed 
by  the  other,  is  blended  with  the  painful  emo- 
tion of  contempt ;  and  the  mixed  emotion  is 
termed  the  emotion  of  ridicule.  The  pain  a  ridi- 
culous objefl:  gives  me  is  refented  and  punifhed 
by  a  laugh  of  derifion.  A  rifible  objeft,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  me  no  pain  :  it  is  altogether 
pleafant  by  a  certain  fort  of  titillation,  which  is 
exprefled  externally  by  mirthful  laughter.  Ri- 
dicule will  be  more  fully  explained  afterward  : 
the  prefent  chapter  is  appropriated  to  the  other 
emotion. 

Rilible  objeds  are  fo  common,  and  fo  well 
underftood,  that  it  is  unnecelTary  to  confume 
paper  or  time  upon  them.  Take  the  few  follow- 
ing examples. 

Faljlaff.  I  do  remember  him  at  Clement's  inn,  like  a 
man  made  after  fupper  of  a  cheefe-paring.  When  he 
was  naked,  he  was  for  all  the  world  like  a  forked  ra- 
difh,  with  a  head  fantaftically  carved  upon  it  with  a 
knife. 

Second  Party  Henry  IV.  a£i  T,.fc.  5, 

The  foregoing  is  of  difproportion.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  are  of  flight  or  imaginary  mif- 
fortunes. 

Faljlaff.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart   of  fack  ;  put  a  toaft 
in't.     Have  I  liv'd  to  be  carried  in  a  baiket,  like  a  bar- 
row of  butcher's  offal,    and  to  be  thrown  into  the 
S  2,  Thames  [ 
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Thames  !  Well,  if  I  be  ferved  fuch  another  trick,  III 
have  my  brains  ta'en  out  and  butter'd,  and  give  them 
to  a  dog  for  a  new  year's  gift.  The  rogues  flighted 
me  into  the  river  with  as  little  remorfe  as  they  would 
have  drown'd  a  bitch's  blind  puppies,  fifteen  i'th'litter  \ 
and  you  may  know  by  my  fize,  that  I  have  a  kind  of 
alacrity  in  finking  :  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell, 
I  fhould  down.  I  had  been  droA^n'd,  but  that  the 
fhore  was  fhelvy  and  fhallow  ;  a  death  that  I  abhor  j 
for  the  water  fwells  a  man  :  and  what  a  thing  fliould  I 
have  been  when  I  had  been  fwell'd  ?  I  fhould  have 
been  a  mountain  of  mummy. 

Merry  Wives  ofWhidJbr^  aEi  '^•fc.  15. 

FalJIaff.  Nay,  you  fhall  hear,  Mafl:er  Brook,  what  I 
have  fufFer'd  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your 
good.  Being  thus  cramm'd  in  the  bafket,  a  couple  of 
Ford's  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  call'd  forth  by  their 
raiflrefs,  to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  cloaths  to 
Datchet-lane.  They  took  me  on  their  flioulders,  met 
?he  jealous  knave  their  mafter  in  the  door,  who  alk'd 
them  once  or  twice  what  they  had  in  their  bafket.  I 
quak'd  for  fear,  left  the  lunatic  knavs  would  have 
fearch'd  it  j  but  Fate,  ordaining  he  fliouldxbe  a  cuc- 
kold, held  his  hand.  Well,  on  went  he  for  a  fearch, 
and  away  vvrent  I  for  foul  cloaths.  But  mark  the  fe- 
quel,  Mafter  Brook.  I  fiifFer'd  the  pangs  of  three 
egregious  deaths  ;  firft,  an  intolerable  fright,  to  be 
detected  by  a  jealous  rotten  bell-weather  j  next,  to  be 
compafs'd  like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of 
3  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head  ;  and  then  to  be 
iftopt  in,  like  a  ftrong  diftillation,  with  ftinking  cloaths 
that  fretted  in  their  own  greafe.  Think  of  that,  a 
man  of  my  kidney ;  think  of  that,  that  am  as  fubje^ 
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to  heat  as  butter  ;  a  man  of  continual  diflblution  and 
thaw  ;  it  was  a  miracle  to  Ycape  fuffocatiori.  And  in 
the  height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was  more  than  half 
ftcw'd  in  greafe,  like  a  Dutch  difh,  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Thames,  and  cool'd  glowing  hot,  in  that  fiirge, 
like  a  horfe  fhoe  i  think  of  that ;  hifEng  hot ;  think 
of  that j  Mafter  Brook. 

Merry  Wives  of  Wind/or j  aB  '^.fc.  17. 
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CHAR        VIII. 

RESEMBLANCE  AND  DISSIMILITUDE. 

AVING  difcufled  thofe  qualities  and  cir- 
cumflances  of  fmgle  objeds  that  feem 
peculiarly  conneded  with  criticifm,  we  proceed^ 
according  to  the  method  propofed  in  the  chap- 
ter of  beauty,  to  the  relations  of  objeds,  begin- 
ning with  the  relations  of  refemblance  and  dif- 
fimilitude. 

The  connexion  that  man  hath  with  the  beings 
around  him,  requires  fome  acquaintance  with 
their  nature,  their  powers,  and  their  qualities, 
for  regulating  his  condud.  For  acquiring  a 
branch  of  knowledge  fo  elTential  to  our  well- 
beinsf,  motives  alone  of  reafon  and  intereft  are 
not  fufficient :  nature  hath  providently  fuper- 
added  curiofity,  a  vigorous  propenfity,  which 
never  is  at  reft.  This  propenfity  attaches  us  to 
every  new  objed  *  ;  and  incites  us  to  compare 
objeds,  in  order  to  difcover  their  differences 
and  refemblances. 

Refemblance  among  objeSs  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  difiimilitude  among  objefts  of  different 
kinds,  are  too  obvious  and  familiar  to  gratify 
our  curiofity  in  any  degree  :  its  gratification  lies 

*  See  chap.  6„ 

in 
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in  difcovering  differences  among  things  where 
refemblance  prevails,  and  refemblances  where 
dijference  prevails.  Thus  a  difference  in  indi- 
viduals of  the  fame  kind  of  plants  or  animals  is 
deemed  a  difcovery ;  while  the  many  particu- 
lars in  which  they  agree  are  neglected  :  and  in 
different  kinds,  any  refemblance  is  greedily  re- 
marked, without  attending  to  the  many  particu- 
lars in  which  they  differ. 

A  comparifon,  however,  may  be  too  far  flretch- 
ed.  When  differences  or  refemblances  are  car- 
ried beyond  certain  bounds,  they  appear  flight 
and  trivial  5  and  for  that  reafon  will  not  be  re- 
lilhed  by  a  man  of  tafle  :  yet  fuch  propenfity  is 
there  to  gratify  paffion,  curiofity  in  particular, 
that  even  among  good  writers  we  find  many 
comparifons  too  flight  to  afford  fatisfafl:ion. 
Hence  the  frequent  inftances  among  logicians 
of  difl:in6lions  without  any  folid  difference  :  and 
hence  the  frequent  inftances  among  poets  and 
orators,  of  fimilies  without  any  juft  refemblance. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  1  fliall  confine  myfelf 
to  one  inftance,  vi^hich  will  probably  amufe  the 
reader,  being  a  quotation,  not  from  a  poet  nor 
orator,  but  from  a  grave  author,  writing  an  in- 
flitute  of  law.  "  Our  ftudent  fliall  obferve,  that 
"  the  knowledge  of  the  law  is  like  a  deep  well, 
"  out  of  which  each  man  draweth  according  to 
"  the  ftrength  of  his  underflanding.  He  tha; 
"  reacheft  deepefl:,  feeth  the  amiable  and  admi- 
*'  rable  fecrets  of  the  law,  wherein  I  affure  ygu 
S  4  "  the 
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"  the  fages  of  the  law  in  former  times  have  had 
"the  deepeft  reach.  And,  as  the  bucket  in  the 
"  depth  is  eafily  drawn  to  the  uppermoft  part  of 
^  t-he  water,  (for  nullum  elementum  infuo  propri& 
"  loco  eji  grave)  but  take  it  from  the  water,  it 
^*  cannot  be  drawn  up  but  v/ith  a  great  difficul- 
^^  ty ;  fo,  albeit  beginnings  of  this  fludy  feem. 
"  difficult,  yet,  when  the  profeffor  of  the  law 
*'  can  dive  into  the  depth,  it  is  delightful,  eafy, 
"  and  without  any  heavy  burden,  fo  long  as  he 
*'  keep  himfelf  in  his  own  proper  element  *." 
Shakefpear,  with  uncommon  humour,  ridicules 
fuch  difpofition  to  fimile-making,  by  putting  in 
the  mouth  of  a  weak  man  a  refemblance  much 
of  a  piece  with  that  now  mentioned.  :: 

FlueUen.  I  tliinlc  it  is  in  Macedon  where  Alexander 
)s  porn  :  I  tell  yoir,  Captain,  if  you  look  in  the  mapa 
of  the  orld,  I  warrant  that  you  fall  find,  in  the  com- 
parifons  between  Macedon  and  Monmouth,  that  the 
fituations,  look  you,  is  both  alike.  There  is  a  river  in 
Macedon,  there  is  alfo  moreover  a  river  in  Monmouth  : 
it  is  called  Wye  at  Monmouth,  but  it  is  out  of  my  prains 
what  is  the  name  of  the  other  river  ;  but  it  is  all  one, 
*tis  as  like  as  my  fingers  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is 
falmons  in  both.  If  you  mark  Alexander's  life  well, 
Harry  of  Monmouth's  life  is  come  after  it  indifferent 
well ;  for  there  is  figures  in  all  things.  Alexanders 
God  knows,  and  you  know,  in  his  rages,  and  his  furies^ 

*  Coke  upon  Lyttleton,  p..  71. 
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and  his  wraths,   and  his  cholers,   and  his  moods,  and 
his  difpleafures,  and  his  indignations  ;  and  alio  being  a 
little  intoxicates  in  his  prains,  did,  in  his  ales  and  his  j 
angers,  look  you,  kill  his  peft  friend  Clytus. 

Goiuer.  Our  King  is  not  Uke  him  in  that ;  he  never 
kill'd  any  of  his  friends. 

Fluellen.  It  is  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to  take 
the  tales  out  of  my  mouth,  ere  it  is  made  and  finifhed, 
I  fpeak  but  in  figures,  and  comparifons  of  it :  As  Alex- 
ander kill'd  his  friend  Clytus,  being  in  his  ales  and  his- 
cups ;  fo  alfo  Harry  Monmouth,  being  in  his  right  wits, 
and  his  good  judgments,  turn'd  away  the  fat  knight 
with  the  great  belly  doublet  j  he  was  full  of  jefts,  and 
gypes,  and  knaveries,  and  mocks  t  I  have  forgot  hi& 
name. 

Gower    Sir  John  Falftaff. 

Fluellen.  That  is  he  :  1  tell  you  there  is  good  mtvh 
porn  at  Monmouth. 

K.  Henry  V.  aB  4.  fc.  1 30. 

Inflrudion,  no  doubt,  is  the  chief  end  of  com= 
parifon ;  but  that  it  is  not  the  only  end  will  be 
evident  from  confidering,  that  a  comparifon 
may  be  employed  with  fuccefs  to  put  a  fubjeft 
in  a  flrong  point  of  view.  A  lively  idea  is 
formed  of  a  man's  courage,  by  likening  it  to^ 
that  of  a  lion  ;  and  eloquence  is  exalted  in  our 
imagination,  by  comparing  it  to  a  river  over- 
flowing its  banks,  and  involving  all  in  its  impe- 
tuous courfe.  The  fame  efFeft  is  produced  by 
contrail :  a  man  in  profperity  becomes  more 
fenfible  of  his  happinefs  by  oppofnig  his  condi- 
tion 
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tion  to  that  of  a  perfon  in  want  of  bread.  Thus, 
comparifon  is  fubfervient  to  poetry  as  well  as  to 
philofophy:  and,  with  refpe6t  to  both,  the  fore- 
going obfervation  holds  equally,  that  refem- 
blance  among  objeds  of  the  fame  kind,  and  dif- 
fimilitude  among  objedts  of  different  kinds,  have 
no  effedt :  fuch  a  comparifon  neither  tends  to 
gratify  our  curiolity,  nor  to  fet  the  objeds  com- 
pared in  a  flronger  light :  two  apartments  in  a 
palace,  fimilar  in  fhape,  fize,  and  furniture, 
make  feparately  as  good  a  figure  as  when  com- 
pared ;  and  the  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to 
two  fimilar  copartments  in  a  garden  :  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  oppofe  a  regular  building  to  a  fall 
of  water,  or  a  good  picture  to  a  towering  hill, 
or  even  a  little  dog  to  a  large  horfe,  and  the 
contrail  will  produce  no  effed.  But  a  refem- 
blance  between  objeds  of  different  kinds,  and  a 
difference  between  objedls  of  the  fame  kind,  have 
remarkably  an  enlivening  effed.  The  poets, 
fuch  of  them  as  have  a  juft  tafte,  draw  all  their 
fimiles  from  things  that  in  the  main  differ  widely 
from  the  principal  fubjed  ;  and  they  never  at- 
tempt a  contrail  but  where  the  things  have  a 
common  genus  and  a  refemblance  in  the  capital 
circumflances  :  place  together  a  large  and  a 
fmall  fized  animal  of  the  fame  fpecies,  the  one 
will  appear  greater,  the  other  lefs,  than  when 
viewed  feparately  :  when  we  oppofe  beauty  to 
deformity,  each  makes  a  greater  figure  by  the 
comparifono    We  compare  the  drefs  of  different 

nations 
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nations  with  curiofity,  but  without  furprife  ;  be- 
caufe  they  have  no  fuch  refemblance  in  the  ca- 
pital parts  as  to  pleafe  us  by  contrafting  the 
fmaller  parts.  But  a  new  cut  of  a  fleeve  or  of 
a  pocket  enchants  by  its  novelty,  and  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  former  fafhion  raifes  fome  degree  of 
furprife. 

That  refemblance  and  diffimilitude  have  an 
enlivening  eWe&.  upon  objects  of  fight,  is  made 
fufficiently  evident :  and  that  they  have  the 
fame  eifed  upon  objefts  of  the  other  fenfes,  is 
alfo  certain.  Nor  is  that  law  confined  to  the 
external  fenfes ;  for  characters  contrafted  make 
a  greater  figure  by  the  oppofition  :  lago,  in  the 
tragedy  of  Othello,  fays. 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life 
That  makes  me  ugly. 

The  character  of  a  fop,  and  of  a  rough  warrior, 
are  no  where  more  fuccefsfully  contrafted  than 
in  Shakefpear : 

Hotfpury  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prifoners  j 
But  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done. 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil, 
Breathlefs  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  fword  j 
Came  there  a  certain  Lord,  neat,  trimly  drefs'd, 
Frefh  as  a  bridegroom  ;  and  his  chin,  new-reap'd, 
Shew'd  like  a  itubble-land  at  harveft-home. 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner  ; 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 

A 
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A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 

He  gave  his  nofe  ; — and  ftill  he  fmil'd,  and  talk'd  ; 

And  as  the  foldiers  bare  dead  bodies  by, 

He  call'd  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly, 

To  bring  a  flovenly  unhandfome  corfe  ! 

Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 

He  queftion'd  me  :  among  the  reft,  demanded 

My  prisoners,  in  your  Majefty's  behalf. 

I  then  all  fmarting  with  my  wounds  j  being  gall'd 

To  be  fo  pefter'd  with  a  popinjay. 

Out  of  my  grief,  and  my  impatience, 

Anfwer'd,  negleftingly,  I  know  not  what : 

He  fhould,  or  fliould  not  5  for  he  made  me  mad. 

To  fee  him  Ihine  fo  brilk,  and  fmell  fo  fweet. 

And  talk  fo  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman, 

Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds ;    (God  fave  the 

mark!) 
And  telling  me,  the  fov'reigneft  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmacity,  for  an  inward  bruife  ; 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  fo  it  was. 
This  villainous  faltpetre  fhould  be  digg'd 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmlefs  earth. 
Which  many  a  good,  tall  fellow  had  deftroy'd 
So  cowardly :  and  but  for  thefe  vile  guns 

He  would  himfelf  have  been  a  foldier. 

Firji  party  Henry  TV.  aB.  \>fc,  4. 

Paffions  and  emotions  are  alfo  inflamed  by  com- 
parifon.  A  man  of  high  rank  humbles  the  by- 
ftandersjcvento  annihilate  them  in  their  own  opi- 
nion :  Casfar,  beholding  the  ftatue  of  Alexander, 
was  greatly  mortified,  that  now  at  the  age  of  thir- 

ty-two 
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ty-two  when  Alexander  died,  he  had  not  per- 
formed one  memorable  adlion. 

Our  opinions  alfo  are  much  influenced  by 
comparilbn.  A  man  whofe  opulence  exceeds 
the  ordinary  ftandard,  is  reputed  richer  than  he 
is  in  reality  5  and  wifdom  or  weaknefs,  if  at  all 
remarkable  in  an  individual,  is  generally  carried 
beyond  the  truth. 

The  opinion  a  man  forms  of  his  prefent  di- 
ftrefs  is  heightened  by  contrafling  it  with  his 
former  happinefs : 

Could  I  forget 

What  I  have  been,  I  might  the  better  bear 

What  I  am  deftin'd  to.     I'm  not  the  firft 

That  have  been  wretched  :  but  to  think  how  much 

I  have  been  happier. 

Southern's  Innocent  Adultery ^  aB  2. 

The  diftrefs  of  a  long  journey  makes  even  an 
indifferent  inn  agreeable :  and  in  travelling,  when 
the  road  is  good,  and  the  horfeman  well  cover- 
ed, a  bad  day  may  be  agreeable  by  making  him 
fenfible  how  fnug  he  is. 

The  fame  effed  is  equally  remarkable,  when 
a  man  oppofes  his  condition  to  that  of  others. 
A  fhip  tofled  about  in  a  ftorm,  makes  the  fpec- 
tator  refledt  upon  his  own  eafe  and  fecurity,  and^ 
puts  thefe  in  the  ftrongeft  light : 

Suave,  mari  magno  turbantibus  sequora  ventis, 
£  terra  magnum  alterius  fpedare  laborem} 

Non 
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Non  quia  vexari  quemquam  eft  jucunda  voluptas, 
Sed  quibus  ipfe  malis  careas,  quia  cernere  fuave  eft. 

Lucret.  I,  2.  principh. 

A  man  in  grief  cannot  bear  mirth :  it  gives  him 
2i  more  lively  notion  of  his  unhappinefs,  and  of 
courfe  makes  him  more  unhappy.  Satan  con- 
templating the  beauties  of  the  terreftrial  para- 
dife,  has  the  following  exclamation : 

"With  what  delight  could  I  have  walk'd  thee  round. 
If  I  could  joy  in  ought,  fweet  interchange 
Of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 
Now  land,  now  fea,  and  fhores  with  foreft  crown'd. 
Rocks,  dens,  and  caves  !  but  I  in  none  of  thefe 
Find  place  or  refuge ;  and  the  more  I  fee 
Pleafures  about  me,  fo  much  more  I  feel 
Torment  within  me,  as  from  the  hateful  fiege 
Of  contraries :  all  good  to  me  becomes 
Bane,  and  in  heav'n  much  worfe  would  be  my  ftate. 
Paradije  Lofly  hook  9.  /.  114, 

Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  vifits, 
Are  to  a  wife  man  ports  and  happy  havens. 
Teach  thy  neceffity  to  reafon  thus : 
There  is  no  virtue  like  neceffity. 
Think  not  the  King  did  banifh  thee  ; 
But  thou  the  King.     Wo  doth  the  heavier  Ht, 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 
Go  fay,  I  fent  thee  forth  to  purchafe  honour  j 
And  not,  the  King  exil'd  thee.     Or  fuppofe, 
Devouring  peftilence  hangs  in  our  air, 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  freiher  climcj 

Look 
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Look  what  thy  foul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 

To  lie  that  way  thou  go'ft,  not  whence  thou  com'ft. 

Suppofe  the  finging  birds,  muficians  ; 

The  grafs  whereon  thou  tread'ft,  the  prefence-floor ; 

The  flow'rs,  fair  ladies;  and  thy  fteps,  no  more 

Than  a  delightful  meafure,  or  a  dance. 

For  gnarling  Sorrow  hath  lefs  power  to  bite 

The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  fets  it  light. 

Bolingbroke.  Oh,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand. 
By  thinking  on  the  frofty  Caucafus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge,  of  Appetite, 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feaft  ? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  fnow. 
By  thinking  on  fantaftic  fummer's  heat  ? 
Oh,  no  !  the  apprehenfion  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worfe. 

King  Richard  II.  aEi  i.fc,  6. 


The  appearance  of  danger  gives  fometimes  plea- 
fure,  fometimes  pain.  A  timorous  perfon  upon 
the  battlements  of  a  high  tower,  is  feized  with 
fear,  which  even  the  confcioufnefs  of  fecurity 
cannot  diflipate.  But  upon  one  of  a  firm  head, 
this  fituation  has  a  contrary  effed :  the  appear- 
ance of  danger  heightens,  by  oppofition,  the 
confcioufnefs  of  fecurity,  and  confequently,  the 
fatisfaftion  that  arifes  from  fecurity :  here  the 
feeling  refembles  that  above  mentioned,  occa- 
fioned  by  a  Ihip  labouring  in  a  ftorm. 

The  effed  of  magnifying  or  leffening  objeds 
by  means  of  comparifon,  is  fo  familiar,  that  no 

philofopher 
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philofopher  has  thought  of  fearching  for  a  caufe*. 
The  obfcurity  of  the  fubje£l:  may  poffibly  have 
contributed  to  their  filence;  but  luckily,  we  dif- 
cover  the  caufe  to  be  a  principle  unfolded  above, 
which  is,  the  influence  of  palTion  over  our  opi- 
nions f.  We  have  had  occafion  to  fee  many  iU 
luftrious  effeds  of  that  fmgular  power  of  paffion ; 
and  that  the  magnifying  or  diminifhing  objefts 
by  means  of  comparifon,  proceeds  from  the  fame 
caufe,  will  evidently  appear,  by  reflefting  in 
"what  manner  a  fpe£lator  is  affeded,  when  a  very 
large  animal  is  for  the  firll  time  placed  befide  a 
very  fmall  one  of  the  fame  fpecies.  The  firfl 
thing  that  ftrikes  the  mind,  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  animals,  which  is  fo  great  as  to 
occafion  furprife ;  and  this,  like  other  emotions, 
magnifying  its  objeft,  makes  us  conceive  the 
difference  to  be  the  greatefl  that  can  be :  we 
fee,  or  feem  to  fee,  the  one  animal  extremely 
little,  and  the  other  extremely  large.  The  emo- . 
tion  of  furprife  arifing  from  any  unufual  refem- 
blance,  ferves  equally  to  explain,  why  at  firfl 
Tiew  we  are  apt  to  think  fuch  refemblance  more 

entire 

*  Pratflical  writers  upon  the  fine  arts  will  attempt  any  i 
thing,  being  blind  both  to  the  difficulty  and  danger.   De 
Files,  accounting  why  contrail:  is  agreeable,  fays,  "  That 
««  it  is  a  fort  of  war,  which  puts  the  oppofite  parties  in- 
«*  motion."  Thus,  to  account  for  an  eftefl:  of  which  there  ' 
is  no  doubt,  any  caufe,  however  foolifh,  is  made  welcome. 

f  Chap.  2.  part  5. 
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entire  than  it  is  in  reality.  And  it  mufl:  not 
efcape  obfervation,  that  the  circumflances  of 
more  and  lefs,  which  are  the  proper  fubjefts  of 
Comparifon,  raife  a  perception  fd  indiftind  and 
Vague  as  to  facilitate  the  effect  defcribed :  w6 
have  no  mental  ftandard  of  great  and  little,  nor 
of  the  feveral  degrees  of  any,  attribute ;  arid  the 
mind  thus  unreflrained,  is  naturally  difpofed  to 
indulge  its  furprife  to  the  utmoft  extent. 

In  exploring  the  operations  of  the  mind,  feme 
of  which  are  extremely  nice  and  flippery,  it  is 
necefiary  to  proceed  with  the  utmofl  caution : 
and  after  all,  feldom  it  happens  that  fpeculations 
of  that  kind  afford  any  fatisfaftion.  Luckily^ 
in  the  prefent  cafe,  our  fpeculations  are  fupport= 
ed  by  fafts  and  folid  argument.  Firfl,  a  fmall 
bbjeft  of  one  fpecies  oppofed  to  a  great  objeQi 
of  another,  produces  not,  in  any  degree,  that 
deception  which  is  fo  remarkable  when  both 
dbjeds  are  of  the  fame  fpecies.  The  greatefb 
difparity  between  objeds  of  different  kinds,  is 
fo  common  as  to  be  dbferved  witji  peHed:  in=. 
difference ;  biit  fuch  difparity  between  objects 
of  the  fame  kind,  being  uncommon,  never  fails 
to  produce  furprife  :  and  may  we  not  fairly  con- 
clude, that  furprife,  in  the  lattei-  cafe,  is  what 
occafions  the  deception,  when  we  find  no  de- 
ception in  the  former  ?  In  the  next  place,  if  fur» 
prife  be  the  fole  caufe  of  the  deception,  it  fol« 
lows  neceifarily,  that  the  deception  will  vanifH 
as  foon  as  the  objects  compared  become  fami" 

Vol-  L  T  liar,' 
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liar.  This  holds  fo  unerringly,  as  to  leave  no 
reafonable  doubt  that  furprife  is  the  prime  mo- 
ver :  OUT  furprife  is  great  the  firfl  time  a  fmalt 
lap-dog  is  feen  with  a  large  maftifF;  but  when- 
two  fuch  animals  are  conftantly  together,  there 
is  no  furprife,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whe- 
ther they  be  viewed  feparately  or  in  company ; 
we  fet  no  bounds  to  the  riches  of  a  man  who 
has  recently  made  his  fortune,  the  furprifmg 
difproportion  between  his  prefent  and  his  pad 
fituation  being  carried  to  an  extreme  ;  but  with 
regard  to  a  family  that  for  many  generations 
hath  enjoyed  great  wealth,  the  fame  falfe  rec- 
koning is  not  made  :  it  is  equally  remarkablcg 
that  a  trite  fimile  has  no  effect  j  a  lover  com- 
pared to  a  moth  fcorching  itfelf  at  the  flame  of 
a  candle,  originally  a  fprightly  fimile,  has  by 
frequent  ufe  loft  all  force ;  love  cannot  now  be 
compared  to  fire,  without  fome  degree  of  difgufl: 
it  has  been  juftly  objeded  againft  Homer,  that 
the  lion  is  too  often  introduced  into  his  fimilies; 
all  the  variety  he  is  able  to  throw  into  them,  not 
being  fufficient  to  keep  alive  the  reader's  furprife. 
To  explain  the  influence  of  comparifon  upon 
the  mind,  I  have  chofen  the  fimpleft  cafe,  to  wit, 
the  firft  fight  of  two  animals  of  the  fame  kind, 
differing  in  fize  only;  but  to  complete  the  theoryj 
other  circumftances  muft  be  taken  in.  And  the 
next  fuppofition  I  make,  is  where  both  animals, 
feparately  familiar  to  the  fpedlator,  are  brought 
together  for  the  firft  time-     In  that  cafe,  the  ef- 
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fe6l  of  magnifying  and  diminifhing,  is  found 
remarkably  greater  than  in  that  firft  mentioned  5 
and  the  reafon  will  appear  upon  analyfmg  the 
operation:  the  firft  feeling  we  have  is  of  furprife 
at  the  uncommon  difference  of  two  creatures  of 
the  fame  fpecies :  we  are  next  fenfible,  that  the 
one  appears  lefs,  the  other  larger,  than  they  did 
formerly  ;  and  that  new  circumftance,  increafing 
our  furprife,  makes  us  imagine  a  flill  greater 
oppofition  between  the  animals  than  if  we  had 
formed  no  notion  of  them  beforehand. 

I  Ihall  confine  myfelf  to  one  other  fuppoli- 
tlonj  That  the  fpeftator  was  acquainted  before- 
hand with  one  of  the  animals  only,  the  lap-dog 
for  example.  This  new  circumftance  will  vary 
the  effect ;  for  inftead  of  widening  the  natural 
difference,  by  enlarging  in  appearance  the  one 
animal,  and  diminifhing  the  other  in  proper-- 
tion,  the  whole  apparent  alteration  will  reft  up- 
on the  lap-dog  :  the  furprife  to  find  it  lefs  than 
it  appeared  formerly,  dire£ls  to  it  our  whole  at- 
tention, and  makes  us  conceive  it  to  be  a  moft 
diminutive  creature :  the  maftiff  in  the  mean 
time  is  quite  overlooked.  I  am  able  to  illuf* 
trate  this  effedl  by  a  familiar  example.  Take 
a  piece  of  paper,  or  of  linen  tolerably  white, 
and  compare  it  with  a  pure  white  of  the  fame 
kind:  the  judgment  we  formed  of  the  firft  o|i^ 
jeft  is  inftantly  varied  ;  and  the  furprife  occa- 
fioned  by  finding  it  lefs  white  than  was  thought} 
T  2  producsth- 
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produceth  a  hafty  conviclion  that  it  is  much  lefs 
white  than  it  is  in  reality :  withdrawing  now 
the  pure  white,  and  putting  in  its  place  a  deep 
black,  the  furprife  occafioned  by  that  new  cir- 
cumftance  carries  us  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
makes  us  conceive  the  obje6l  firft  mentioned  to  be 
a  pure  white  :  and  thus  experience  compels  us  to 
acknowledge,  that  our  emotions  have  an  influ- 
ence even  upon  our  eye-fight.  This  experiment' 
leads  to  a  general  obfervation.  That  whatever  is 
found  more  ftrange  or  beautiful  than  was  ex- 
peQ:ed,  is  judged  to  be  more  firange  or  beauti-, 
ful  than  it  is  in  reality.  Hence  a  common  ar- 
tifice, to  depretiate  beforehand  what  we  wifli  to 
make  a  figure  in  the  opinion  of  others. 

The  comparifons  employed  by  poets  and  ora- 
tors, are  of  the  kind  lafl  mentioned  ;  for  it  is 
always  a  known  objeft  that  4s  to  be  magnified 
or  lelTened.  The  former  is  effeded  by  likening, 
it  to  fome  grand  object,  or  by  contrafting  it 
with  one  of  an  oppofite  charader.  To  eife6lu- 
ate  the  latter,  the  method  mufl  be  reverfed :  the 
object  mufl  be  contrafted  with  fomething  fiipe 
rior  to  it,  or  likened  to  fomething  inferior.  The 
whole  effeft  is  produced  upon  the  principal  ob-,i 
jeft,  which  by  that  means  is  elevated  above  its 
rank,  or  deprefled  below  it. 

In  accounting  for  the  effed  that  any  unufual 
lefemblance  or  diifimilitude  hath  upon  the  mind,, 
ao  caufe  has  been  mentioned  but  furprife  j   and  I 

tot 
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to  prevent  confufion,  It  was  proper  to  difcufs 
that  caufe  firft.  But  furprife  is  not  the  only 
caufe  of  the  efFeft  defcribed  :  another  concurs, 
which  operates  perhaps  not  lefs  powerfully, 
namely,  a  principle  in  human  nature  that  lies 
ftill  in  obfcurity,  not  having  been  unfolded  by 
any  writer,  tho'  its  efFeds  are  extenfive;  and  as 
it  is  not  diftinguifhed  by  a  proper  name,  the 
reader  mufl:  be  fatisfied  with  the  following  de- 
fcription.  Every  man  who  ftudies  himfelf  or 
others,  mufl  be  fenfible  of  a  tendency  or  propen- 
fity  in  the  mind,  to  complete  every  work  that  is 
begun,  and  to  carry  things  to  their  full  perfe6lion. 
There  is  little  opportunity  to  difplay  that  pro- 
penfity  upon  natural  operations,  which  are  fel- 
dom  left  imperfect ;  but  in  the  operations  of  art, 
it  hath  great  fcope  :  it  impels  us  to  perfevere  in 
our  own  v/ork,  and  to  wifii  for  the  completion 
of  what  another  is  doing  :  we  feel  a  fenfible  plea- 
fure  when  the  Vv'ork  is  brought  to  perfedion  ; 
and  our  pain  is  no  lefs  fenfible  when  we  are  dif- 
appointed.  Hence  our  uneafinefs,  when  an  iii- 
terefting  ftory  is  broke  off  in  the  middle,  when 
a  piece  of  inufic  ends  without  a  clofe,  or  when 
a  building  or  garden  is  left  unfinifhed.  The  fame 
propenfity  operates  in  making  collections,  fuch 
as  the  whole  works  good  and  bad  of  any  author. 
A  certain  perfon  attempted  to  collect  prints  of 
all  the  capital  paintings,  and  fucceeded  except 
<^  to  a  few.  La  Bruyere  remarks,  that  an  an- 
T  3  jiiaua 
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xious  fearch  was  made  for  thefe  ;  not  for  their 
value,  but  to  complete  the  fet  *. 

The 

*  The  examples  above  given,  are  of  things  that  can  be 
carried  to  an  end  or  conclufion.  But  the  fame  uneafinefs 
is  perceptible  with  rerpecl  to  things  that  admit  not  any 
conclufion  5  witnefs  a  feries  that  has  no  end,  commonly 
called  an  infinite  firies.  The  mind  moving  along  fuch  a 
feries,  begins  foon  to  feel  an  uneafinefs,  which  becomes 
more  and  more  fenfible,  in  continuing  its  progrefs  with- 
out hope  of  an  end. 

An  unbounded  profpe^  doth  not  long  continue  agree- 
able  :  we  foon  feel  a  flight  uneafinefs,  which  increafes 
with  the  time  we  bellow  upon  the  profpefl.  An  avenue 
■without  a  terminating  objeft,  is  one  inftance  of  an  un» 
bounded  profpecl  ;  and  we  might  hope  to  find  the  caufe 
of  its  difagreeablenefs,  if  it  refembled  an  infinite  feries. 
The  eye  indeed  promifes  no  refemblance;  for  the  ftiarp- 
eft  eye  commands  but  a  certain  length  of  fpace,  and 
there  it  is  bounded,  however  obfcurely.  But  the  mind 
perceives  things  as  they  esill ;  and  the  line  is  carried  on 
in  idea  without  end  ;  in  which  refpeft  an  unbounded  pro- 
fpevfl  is  fimiiar  to  an  infinite  feries.  In  fad,  the  uneafi- 
nefs of  an  unbounded  profpeift,  differs  very  little  in  its 
feeling  from  that  of  an  infinite  feries  ;  and  therefore  we 
may  reafonably  prefume,  that  both  proceed  from  the 
fame  caufe. 

We  next  confider  a  profpedl  unbounded  every  way,  as, 
for  example,  a  great  plain  or  the  ocean,  viewed  from  an 
eminence.  We  feel  here  an  uneafinefs  occafioned  by  the 
want  of  an  end  or  termination,  preclfely  as  in  the  other 
cafes.  A  profpecl  unbounded  every  way,  is  indeed  fo  far 
fmgular,  as  at  firft  to  be  more  pleafant  than  a  profpetSt 
that  is  unbounded  in  one  diredion  only,  and  afterward 
to  be  more  painfuL     But  thefe  circumftances  are  eafily 

explained? 
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The  final  eaufe  of  the  propenfity  is  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  its  exiftence  :  human  works  are 
of  no  fignificancy  till  they  be  completed ;  and 
reafon  is  not  always  a  fufficient  counterbalance 
to  indolence  :  fome  principle  over  and  above  is 
neceiTary,  to  excite  our  induftry,  and  to  prevent 
our  (lopping  fhort  in  the  middle  of  the  co\irfe. 

We  need  not  lofe  time  to  defcribe  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  foregoing  propenfity  with  furprife, 
in  producing  the  effecl  that  follovi^s  any  unufual 
refembiance  or  diffimilitude.  Surprife  firfl  ope- 
rates, and  carries  our  opinion  of  the  refembiance 
or  diffimilitude  beyond  truth.  The  propenfity 
we  have  been  defcribing  carries  us  ftill  farther ; 
for  it  forces  upon  the  mind  a  convidion,  that 

explained,  without  wounding  the  general  theory  :  the 
pleafure  we  feel  at  firft,  is  a  vivid  emotion  of  grandeur, 
arifmg  from  the  immenfe  extent  of  the  object  :  and  to 
increafe  the  pain  we  feel  afterward  for  the  want  of  a 
termination,  there  concurs  a  pain  of  a  different  kind, 
occafioned  by  ftretching  the  eye  to  comprehend  fo  wide 
a  profpedt  ;  a  pain  that  gradually  increafes  with  the 
repeated  efforts  we  make  to  grafp  the  whole. 

It  is  the  fame  principle,  if  1  miftake  not,  which  ope- 
rates imperceptibly  with  refpe(ft  to  quantity  and  num- 
ber.  Another's  property  indented  into  my  field,  gives 
me  uneafinefs  ;  and  I  am  eager  to  make  the  purchafe, 
not  for  profit,  but  in  order  to  fquare  my  field.  Xerxes 
and  his  army,  in  their  paffage  to  Greece,  were  fump- 
tuouily  entertained  by  Pythius  the  Lydlan  :  Xerxes 
recompenfed  him  with  7000  Darics,  which  he  wanted 
to  complete  the  fum  of  four  millions. 

T  4  the 
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the  refemblance  or  diffimilitude  is  complete. 
We  need  no  better  illuftration,  than  the  refem. 
blance  that  is  fancied  in  fome  pebbles  to  a  tree 
or  an  infeO: ;  which  refemblance,  however  faint 
in  reality,  is  conceived  to  be  wonderfully  perfect. 
The  tendency  to  complete  a  refemblance  ading 
jointly  with  furprife,  carries  the  mind  fometimes 
fo  far,  as  even  to  prefume  upon  future  events. 
In  the  Greek  tragedy  entitled  Pbineides,  thofe 
unhappy  women,  feeing  the  place  where  it  wa$ 
intended  they  fhould  be  flain,  cried  out  with 
anguiil},  "  They  now  faw  their  cruel  deftiny 
'^  had  condemned  them  to  die  in  that  place, 
f^'  being  the  fame  where  they  had  been  expofed 
*'  in  their  infancy  *.- 

The  propenfity  to  advance  every  thing  to  its 
perfe6lion,  not  only  co-operates  with  furprife  to 
deceive  the  mind,  but  of  itfelf  is  able  to  produce 
that  effect.  Of  this  we  fee  many  inftances  where 
there  is  no  place  for  furprife  ;  and  the  firft  I  fhall 
give  is  of  refemblance.  Unumquodque  eodem  fuodo 
dijfolvitur  quo  coll'tgatiim  eji,  is  a  maxim  in  the 
Roman  law  that  has  no  foundation  in  truth  ;  for 
tying  and  loofmg,  building  and  demolifhing,  arq 
ads  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  are  performed 
by  oppofite  means  ;  but  when  thefe  a(fls  are  con-. 
iiecled  by  theh'  relation  to  the  fame  fubjed,  their 
connexion  leads  us  to  imagine  a  fort  of  refem- 
l^lance  between  them,  which  by  the  foregoing  pro- 

f  Arlflotlc,  poet,  cap.  27. 

penfity 
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penfity  is  conceived  to  be  5ts  complete  as  pof- 
fible.  The  next  inftance  fhall  be  of  contraft. 
Addifon  obferves  ^,  "  That  the  palefl  features 
^^  look  the  mofl  agreeable  in  white ;  that  a  face 
'*  which  is  overfluflied  appears  to  advantage  in 
"  the  deeped  fcarlet ;  and  that  a  dark  com- 
"  plexion  is  not  a  little  alleviated  by  a  black 
"  hood.'*  The  foregoing  propenfity  ferves  to  ac- 
count for  thefe  appearances  ,  to  make  which  e- 
yident,  one  of  the  cafes  ihall  fuffice.  A  com- 
plexion, however  dark,  never  approaches  to 
black  :  when  thefe  colours  appear  together, 
tjieir  oppofition  ftrikes  us ;  and  the  propenfity 
we  have  to  complete  the  oppofition  makes  the 
4arknefs  of  complexion  vanifli  out  of  fight. 

The  operation  of  this  p^ropenfity,  even  \vhere 
there  is  no  ground  for  furprife,  is  not  confined 
to  opinion  or  convidion  :  fo  powerful  it  is,  as 
to  make  us  fometimes  proceed  to  a£lIon,  in  or» 
der  to  complete  a  refemblance  or  diffimilitude. 
If  this  appear  obfcure,  it  will  b,e  made  clear  by 
the  following  inflances.  Upon  what  principle 
is  the  lex  talionis  founded,  other  than  to  make 
the  punifhmenu  refemble  the  mifchiet  ?  Reafon, 
dictates,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  conformity  or 
refemblance  between  a  crime  and  its  punifh- 
.ment  ;  and  the  foregoing  propenfity  impels  us 
to  make  the  refemblance  as  complete  as  pofiible, 
Titus  Livius,   under  the  influence  of  that  pro. 

f  Spedator,  No.  265. 

penfity. 
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penfity,  accounts  for  a  certain  puniihment  by  a 
refemblance  between  it  and  the  crime,  too  fub- 
tiie  for  common  apprehenfion.  Treating  of 
Mettus  Fuffetius,  the  Alban  general,  who,  for 
treachery  to  the  Romans  his  allies,  was  fenten- 
ced  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  horfes,  he  puts  the 
following  fpeech  in  the  mouth  of  Tullus  Hofti- 
lius,  who  decreed  the  punifhment.  "  Mette 
"  Fuifeti,  inquit,  li  ipfe  difcere  pofles  fidem  ac 
^'  foedera  fervare,  vivo  tibi  ea  difciplina  a  me 
"  adhibita  eflet.  Nunc,  quoniam  tuum  infana- 
"  bile  ingenium  eft,  at  tu  tuo  fupplicio  doce 
■"  humanum  genus,  ea  fan£la  credere,  quae  a  te 
^'  violata  funt.  Ut  igitur  paulo  ante  animum 
"  inter  Fidenatem  Romanamque  rem  ancipitem 
^'  geffifti,  ita  jam  corpus  paffim  diftrahendum 
^'  dabis  *."  By  the  fame  influence,  the  fentence 
is  often  executed  upon  the  very  fpot  where  the 
crime  was  committed.  In  the  Ele^ra  of  Sopho- 
cles, Egiftheus  is  dragged  from  the  theatre  into 
an  inner  room  of  the  fuppofed  palace,  to  fuffer 
death  where  he  murdered  Agamemnon.  Shake- 
fpear,  whofe  knowledge  of  nature  is  no  lefs 
profound  than  extenfive,  has  not  overlooked 
this  propenfity : 

Othello.  Get  me  fome  poifon,  lago,  this  night ;  I'll 
not  expoflulate  with  her,  left  her  body  and  her  beauty 
unprovide  my  mind  again  ;  this  night,  lago. 

la^o.  Do  it  not  with  poifon  ;  ftrangle  her  in  bed, 
even  in  the  bed  fhe  hath  contaminated. 


*  Lib.  I.  fed.  28. 

Othello. 
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Othello.  Good,  good  :  The  jufticeof  it  pleafes  ;  ver^ 

good. 

Othello,  aEl  4.  fc.  5. 


Warwick.  Fi-om  off  the  gates  of  York  fetch  dowi^ 
the  head, 
Tour  father's  head,  which  ClifFord  placed  there. 
Inftead  whereof  let  his  fupply  the  room. 
Meafure  for  meafure  muft  be  anfwered. 

Third  Fart  of  Henry  VI.  aB  1.  fc.  90 

Perfons  in  their  lafl  moments  are  generally  fei- 
zed  with  an  anxiety  to  be  buried  with  their  re- 
lations. In  the  Amynta  of  Taflb,  the  lover^ 
hearing  that  his  miftrefs  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a 
wolf,  expreiTes  a  delire  to  die  the  fame  death  *, 
Upon  the  fubje6t  in  general  I  have  two  re^ 
marks  to  add.  The  firfl  concerns  refemblance, 
which,  when  too  entire,  hath  no  effed,  however 
different  in  kind  the  things  compared  may  be. 
The  remark  is  applicable  to  works  of  art  only ; 
for  natural  objects  of  different  kinds  have  fcarce 
ever  an  entire  refemblance.  To  give  an  exam- 
ple in  a  work  of  art,  marble  is  a  fort  of  matter 
very  different  from  what  compofes  an  animal  j 
and  marble  cut  into  a  human  figure  produces 
great  pleafure  by  the  refemblance :  but,  if  a 
jnarble  ftatue  be  coloured  like  a  pidare,  the  re- 

#  A<a  iv,  fc.  2o 
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femblance  is  fo  entire,  as  at  a  diflance  to  make 
the  ftatue  appear  a  perfon  :  we  difcover  the 
miftake  when  we  approach  ;  and  no  other  emo- 
tion is  raifed,  but  fjirprife  occafioned  by  the  de- 
ception :  The  figure  ftill  appears  a  real  perfon, 
rather  than  an  imitation  ;  and  we  muft  ufe 
reflexion  to  correft  the  miftake.  This  cannot 
happen  in  a  picture  j  for  the  refemblance  can 
never  be  fo  entire  as  to  difguife  the  imitation. 

The  other  remark  relates  to  contraft.  Emo- 
tions make  the  greateft  figure  when  contrafled 
in  fucceffion  ;  but  the  fucceffion  ought  neither 
to  be  rapid,  nor  immoderately  flow  :  if  too  flow, 
the  effect  of  contrail  becomes  faint  by  the  di- 
Itance  of  the  emotions  ;  and  if  rapid,  no  fmgle 
emotion  has  room  to  expand  itfelf  to  its  full 
lize,  but  is  ftifled,  as  it  were,  in  the  birth,  by  a 
fucceeding  emotion.  The  funeral  oration  of  the 
Bifhop  of  Meaux  upon  the  Duchefs  of  Orleans 
is  a  perfect  hodge-podge  of  chearful  and  melan- 
choly reprefentations  following  each  other  in  the 
quickefl  fucceffion  :  oppofite  emotions  are  bail: 
felt  in  fucceffion  ;  but  each  emotion  feparately 
fhould  be  raifed  to  its  due  pitch,  before  another 
he  introduced. 

What  is  above  laid  down,  will  enable  us  ta 
determine  a  very  important  queftion  concerning 
emotions  raifed  by  the  fine  arts,  namely.  Whe- 
ther ought  fmiilar  emotions  to  fucceed  each  o- 
ther,  or  diifunilar  ?  The  emotions  raifed  by  the 
fine  arts  are  for  the  mod  part  too  nearly  related 

■  to 
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to  make  a  figure  by  refemblance  ;  and  for  that 
reafon  their  fucceflion  ought  to  be  regulated  as 
much  as  poffible  by  contraft.  This  holds  con- 
fefledly  in  epic  and  dramatic  compofitions  ;  and 
the  beft  writers,  led  perhaps  by  tafte  more  than 
by  reafoning,  have  generally  aimed  at  that  beau- 
ty. It  holds  equally  in  mufic  :  in  the  fame  can- 
tata, all  the  variety  of  emotions  that  are  Vv'ithin 
the  power  of  mufic  may  not  only  be  indulged, 
but,  to  make  thegreatefi:  figure,  ought  to  be  con- 
trafted.  In  gardening,  there  is  an  additional 
reafon  for  the  rule  :  the  emotions  raifed  by  that 
art  are  at  beft  fo  faint,  that  every  artifice  fhould 
be  employed  to  give  them  their  utmoft  vigour : 
a  field  may  be  laid  out  in  grand,  fweet,  gay, 
neat,  wild,  melancholy  fcenes  ;  and  when  thefe 
are  viewed  in  fucceflion,  grandeur  ought  to  be 
contrafted  with  neatnefs,  regularity  with  wild- 
nefs,  and  gaiety  with  melancholy,  fo  as  that  each 
emotion  may  fucceed  its  oppofite  :  nay  it  is  an 
improvement  to  intermix  in  the  fucceflion  rude 
uncultivated  fpots  as  well  as  unbounded  views, 
which  in  themfelves  are  difagreeable,  but  in  fuc- 
ceflion heighten  the  feeling  of  the  agreeable  ob- 
jefts  ;  and  we  have  nature  for  our  guide,  which 
in  her  moil  beautiful  landfcapes  often  intermixes 
rugged  rocks,  dirty  marflies,  and  barren  ftony 
heaths.  The  greateft  mafters  of  mufic  have 
the  fame  view  in  their  compofitions:  the  fecond 
part  of  an  Italian  fong  feldom  conveys  any  fen- 
timent  5  and,  by  its  harilmefs,  feems  purpofely 

COB- 
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contrived  to  give  a  greater  relifti  for  the  intereft- 
ing  parts  of  the  compofition. 

A  fmall  garden  comprehended  under  a  fingle 
view,  affords  little  opportunity  for  that  embei- 
liihment.  Diffimilar  emotions  require  different 
tones  of  mind ;  and  therefore  in  conjun6lion 
can  never  be  pleafant  ^  :  gaiety  and  fweetnefs 
may  be  combined,  or  wildnefs  and  gloominefs ; 
but  a  compofition  of  gaiety  and  gloominefs  is 
diftafteful.  The  rude  uncultivated  copartment 
of  furze  and  broom  in  Richmond  garden  hath 
a  good  effed  in  the  fucceffion  of  objects  ;  but  a 
fpot  of  that  nature  would  be  infufferabie  in  the 
midft  of  a  poliflied  parterre  or  flower-plot.  A 
garden,  therefore,  if  not  of  great  extent,  admits 
not  diffimilar  emotions  ;  and  in  ornamenting  a 
fmall  garden,  the  fafed  courfe  is  to  confine  it  to 
a  fingle  expreffion.  For  the  fame  reafon,  a 
landfcape  ought  alfo  to  be  confined  to  a  fingle 
expreffion  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  a  rule  in  paint- 
ing, That  if  the  fubjeft  be  gay,  every  figure 
ought  to  contribute  to  that  emotion. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  train  of  reafon- 
ing,  that  a  garden  near  a  great  city  ought  to 
have  an  air  of  folitude.  The  folitarinefs  again 
of  a  wafte  country  ought  to  be  contrafted  in 
forming  a  garden  ;  no  temples,  no  obfcure 
walks  ;  but  jets  (Teau^  cafcades,  objefts  aftive, 
gay  and  fplendid.  Nay,  fuch  a  garden  fliould 
in  fome  meafure  avoid  imitating  nature,   by  ta- 

■*  See  chap.  2.  part  4, 
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king  on  an  extraordinary  appearance  of  regula- 
rity and  art,  to  fhow  the  bufy  hand  of  man, 
which  in  a  wafte  country  has  a  fine  effed:  by 
eontrafl:. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  is  faid  above  *, 
that  wit  and  ridicule  make  not  an  agreeable  mix- 
ture with  grandeur.  Diffimilar  emotions  have 
a  fine  effect  in  a  flow  fucceflion;  but  in  a  rapid 
fucceflion,  which  approaches  to  coexiftence, 
they  will  not  be  reliflied  :  in  the  midft  of  a  la- 
boured and  elevated  defcription  of  a  battle,  Vir- 
gil introduces  a  ludicrous  image,  which  is  cer- 
tainly out  of  its  place  : 

Obvius  ambuftum  torrem  Chorlnaeus  ab  ara 
Corripit,  et  -venienti  Ebufo  plagamque  ferentl 
Oecupat  OS  flammis  :  illi  Ingens  barba  reluxit, 
Nidoremque  ambufta  dedit. 

Mn.  xli.  29 8» 

The  following  image  is  no  lefs  ludicrous,  nor 
lefs  improperly  placed, 

Mentre  fan  quefti  i  bellici  ftromenti 
Perche  debbiano  tofto  in  ufo  porfe, 
11  gran  nemico  de  I'humane  genti 
Contra  i  ChrifS:iani  i'lividi  occhi  torfe  : 
E  lor  veggendo  a  le  bell'  opre  intenti, 
Ambo  le  iabra  per  furor  fi  morfe  : 


Chap.  2.  part  4. 
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E  qual  tauro  ferito,  il  fuo  dolore 
Verfo  mugghiando  e  fofpirando  fuore. 

Gerufal.  cant.  /\.Ji.  l. 

It  would,  however,  be  too  auftere  to  banifh 
altogether  ludicrous  images  from  an  epic  poem; 
This  poem  doth  not  always  foar  above  the 
clouds  :  it  admits  great  variety  j  and  upon  oc- 
cafion  can  defcend  even  to  the  ground  without 
fmking.  In  its  more  familiar  tones,  a  ludicrous 
fcene  may  be  introduced  without  impropriety^ 
This  is  done  by  Virgil  "^  in  a  foot-race  ;  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  which,  not  excepting  the  ludi» 
crous  part,  are  copied  from  Homer  f .  After  a 
fit  of  merriment,  we  are,  it  is  true,  the  lefs  dif- 
pofed  to  the  ferious  and  fublime  :  but  then,  a  lu- 
dicrous fcene,  by  unbending  the  mind  from  fe- 
vere  application  to  more  interefting  fubjedls, 
may  prevent  fatigue,  and  prefer ve  our  reiifh  en- 
tire. 

*  ^n.  lib.  5. 

f  Iliad,  book  23.  L  879. 
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CHAP.        IX. 
UNIFORMITY  AND  VARIETY,. 

N  attempting  to  explain  uniformity  and  va- 
riety, in  order  to  Ihow  how  we  are  afFefted 
by  thefe  circumftances,  a  doubt  occurs,  what 
method  ought  to  be  followed.  In  adhering  clofe 
to  the  fubjeft,  I  forefee  diiEculties  5  and  yet  by 
indulging  fuch  a  circuit  as  may  be  neceflary  for 
a  fatisfadory  view,  I  probably  fhall  incur  the 
cenfure  of  wandering. — Yet  the  dread  of  cen- 
fure  ought  not  to  prevail  over  what  is  proper : 
befide  that  the  intended  circuit  will  lead  to 
fome  collateral  matters,  that  are  not  only  cu- 
rious, but  of  confiderable  importance  in  the  fci- 
ence  of  human  nature. 

The  necelTary  fucceffion  of  perceptions  may 
be  examined  in  two  different  views  ;  one  with 
refpe£t  to  order  and  connexion,  and  one  with 
refpe£l  to  uniformity  and  variety.  In  the  firfl 
view  it  is  handled  above  *  :  and  I  now  proceed 
to  the  fecond.  The  world  we  inhabit  is  replete 
with  things  no  lefs  remarkable  for  their  variety 
than  for  their  number  :  thefe,  unfolded  by  the 
wonderful  mechanifm  of  external  fenfe,  furnifh 

*  Chap,  u 

Vol..  J.  U  the 
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the  mind  with  many  perceptions ;  which,  join- 
ed with  ideas  of  memory,  of  imagination,  and 
of  reflection,  form  a  complete  train  that  has  not 
a  gap  or  interval.  This  train  of  perceptions 
and  ideas  depends  very  little  on  will.  The  mind, 
as  has  been  obferved  *,  is  fo  conftituted,  "  That 
"  it  can  by  no  effort  break  off  the  fucceffion  of 
"  its  ideas,  nor  keep  its  attention  long  fixed 
"  upon  the  fame  objed  :"  we  can  arreft  a  per- 
ception in  its  courfe  ;  we  can  Ihorten  its  natural 
duration,  to  make  room  for  another  ;  we  can 
vary  the  fucceffion,  by  change  of  place  or  of  a- 
mufement ;  and  we  can  in  fome  meafure  pre- 
vent variety,  by  frequently  recalling  the  fame 
object  after  Ihort  intervals :  but  ftill  there  muft 
be  a  fucceffion,  and  a  change  from  one  percep- 
tion to  another.  By  artificial  means,  the  fuc- 
ceffion may  be  retarded  or  accelerated,  may  be 
rendered  more  various  or  more  uniform,  but  in 
one  Ihape  or  another  is  unavoidable. 

The  train,  even  when  left  to  its  ordinary 
courfe,  is  not  always  uniform  in  its  motion  j 
there  are  natural  caufes  that  accelerate  or  re- 
tard it  confiderably.  The  firft  I  fhall  men- 
tion, is  a  peculiar  conflitution  of  mind.  One 
man  is  diftinguiihed  from  another,  by  no  cir- 
cumflance  more  remarkably,  than  his  train 
of  perceptions  ;  to  a  cold  languid  temper 
belongs   a   flow  courfe  of  perceptions,    which 

*  Locke,  book  2.  chap.  14. 
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occafions  dulnefs  of  apprehenfion  and  llug- 
gifhnefs  in  adion  :  to  a  warm  temper,  on  the 
contrary,  belongs  a  quick  courfe  of  percep- 
tions, which  occafions  quicknefs  of  apprehen- 
fion and  aftivity  in  bufinefs.  The  Afiatic  na- 
tions, the  Chinefe  efpecially,  are  obferved  to  be 
more  cool  and  deliberate  than  the  Europeans :: 
may  not  the  reafon  be,  that  heat  enervates  by 
exhaufting  the  fpirits  ?  and  that  a  certain  degree 
of  cold,  as  in  the  middle  regions  of  Europe,  bra- 
cing the  fibres,  roufeth  the  mind,  and  produceth 
a  brifk  circulation  of  thought,  accompanied 
with  vigour  in  adlion  ?  In  youth  is  obfervable 
a  quicker  fucceflion  of  perceptions  than  in  old 
age  :  and  hence,  in  youth,  a  remarkable  avi- 
dity for  variety  of  amufements,  v/hich  in  riper 
years  give  place  to  more  uniform  and  more  fe- 
date  occupation.  This  qualifies  men  of  middle 
age  for  bufinefs,  where  adtivity  is  required,  but 
with  a  greater  proportion  of  uniformity  than  va- 
riety. In  old  age,  a  flow  and  languid  fucceflion 
makes  variety  unneceflary  ;  and  for  that  reafon, 
the  aged,  in  all  their  motions,  are  generally  go- 
verned by  an  habitual  uniformity.  Whatever  be 
the  caufe,  we  m.ay  venture  to  pronounce,  that 
heat  in  the  imaginacion  and  temper,  is  alv/ays 
connected  with  a  briik  flov/  of  perceptions.^ 

The  natural  rate  of  fucceflion,  depends  alfo, 
in  fome  degree,  i:pon  the  particular  perceptions 
that  compofe  the  train.     An  agreeable  object, 
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taking  a  firong  hold  of  the  mind,  occafions  ^, 
Hower  fucceflion  than  v/hen  the  objects  are  in- 
4ifferent :  grandeur  and  novelty  fix  the  atten^ 
tion  for  a  confiderable  time,  excluding  all  other 
ideas  :  and  the  mind  thus  occupied  is  fenfible  of 
of  no  vacuity.  Some  emotions,  by  hurrying  the 
mind  from  objeft  to  object,  accelerate  the  fuc- 
ceflion. Where  the  train  is  compofed  of  con- 
nefled  perceptions  or  ideas,  the  fucceflion  i§ 
quick }  for  if  it  is  fo  ordered  by  nature,  that  the 
mind  goes  eafily  and  fweetly  along  connedled 
pbje61s  "^.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fucceflioi^ 
muil  be  flow,  where  the  train  is  compofed  of 
ilnconnefted  perceptions  or  ideas,  which  find 
not  ready  accefs  to  the  mind  j  and  that  an  un- 
connected object  is  not  admitted  without  a  ftrug- 
gle,  appears  from  the  unfettled  flate  of  the  min4 
for  fome  moments  after  fuch  an  object  is  pre- 
fented,  wavering  between  it  and  the  former  train  i 
during  that  fhort  period,  one  or  other  of  the  for- 
mer objects  will  intrude,  perhaps  oftener  than 
once,  till  the  attention  be  fixt  entirely  upon  the 
new  object.  The  fame  obfervations  are  appli- 
cable to  ideas  fuggelled  by  language  :  the  min4 
can  bear  a  quick  fucceflion  of  related  ideas  ;  but 
an  unrelated  idea,  for  which  the  mind  is  not 
prepared,  takes  time  to  make  an  imprefllon  ; 
^nd  therefore  a  train  compofed  of  fuch  ideas, 
ought  to  proceed  with  a  flow  pace.     Hence  an 

*  See  chap.  s. 
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epic  poem,  a  play,  or  any  ftory  connefted  in  all 
its  parts,  may  be  perufed  in  a  Hiorter  time,  than 
a  book  of  maxims  or  apothegms,  of  which  aquick 
fucceffion  creates  both  confufion  and  fatigue. 

Such  latitude  hath  nature  indulged  in  the  rate 
of  fucceffion  :  what  latitude  it  indulges  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  uniformity,  we  proceed  to  examine.  The 
uniformity  or  variety  of  a  train,  fo  far  as  com- 
pofcd  of  perceptions,  depends  on  the  particular 
objects  that  furroand  the  percipient  at  the  time. 
The  prefent  occupation  muft  alfo  have  an  in- 
fluence ;  for  one  is  fometimes  engaged  in  a  muk 
tiplicity  of  affairs,  fometimes  altogether  vacant. 
A  natural  train  of  ideas  of  memory  is  more  cir= 
cumfcribed,  each  objed  being,  by  fome  connec- 
tion, linked  to  what  precedes  and  to  what  fol- 
lows it :  thefe  connexions,  which  are  many,  and 
of  different  kinds,  afford  fcdpe  for  a  fufficient 
degree  of  variety  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  prevent 
that  degree  which  is  unpleafant  by  excefs.  Tem- 
per and  conftitution  alfo  have  an  infltience  here, 
as  well  as  upon  the  rate  of  fucceffion  :  a  man  of 
a  calm  and  fedate  temper,  admits  not  v/illingly 
any  idea  but  what  is  regularly  introduced  by  a 
proper  connection  :  one  of  a  roving  difpofition 
embraces  with  avidity  every  new  idea,  however 
flender  its  relation  be  to  thofe  that  preceded  it*- 
Neither  muft  we  overlook  the  nature  of  the  per- 
ceptions that  compofe  the  train  ;  for  their  in- 
fluence is  no  lefs  with  refpeCt-to  uniformity  and 

Yzrktff 
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variety,  than  with  refped  to  the  rate  of  fuccef- 
fion.  The  mind  engrofTed  by  any  paffion,  love 
or  hatred,  hope  or  fear,  broods  over  its  objeft, 
and  can  bear  no  interruption  ;  and  in  fuch  a 
ftate,  the  train  of  perceptions  muft  not  only  be 
flow,  but  extremely  uniform.  Anger  newly  in- 
flamed eagerly  grafps  its  objed:,  and  leaves  not 
a  cranny  in  the  mind  for  another  thought  but 
of  revenge.  In  the  character  of  Hotfpur,  that 
ilate  of  mind  is  reprefented  to  the  life  ;  a  pic- 
ture remarkable  for  iikenefs  as  well  as  for  high 
colouring, 

Worcefler,  Peace,  coiifin,  fay  no  rliore. 
^  And  now  I  will  unclafp  a  fecret  book, 
And  to  your  quick-conceiving  difcontents 
I'll  read  you  matter,  deep  and  dangerous  j 
As  full  of  peril  and  advent'rous  fpirit 
As  to  o'er  walk  a  current  roaring  loud. 
On  the  unfteadfaft  footing  of  a  fpear. 

Hotfpur.  If  he  fall  in,  good  night.  Or  fink  or  fwimj 
Send  danger  from  the  eafi:  into  the  weft. 
So  honour  crofs  it  from  the  north  to  fouth ; 
And  let  them  grapple.     Oh  !  the  blood  more  ftirs 
To  roufe  a  lion  than  to  flart  a  hare. 

Worcefler.  Thofe  fame  Noble  Scots, 

That  are  your  prifoners 

'     Hotfpur.   I'll  keep  them  all  ; 
By  Hcav'n,  he  fhall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them  :• 
No  j  if  a  Scot  would  lave  his  foul,  he  fhall  not ; 
I'll  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 

Worcejler.  You  flart  away. 

And 
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And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purpofes  i 
Thofe  prls'ners  you  fliall  keep. 

Hot/pur.    I  will,  that's  flat : 
He  faid,  he  would  not  ranfom  Mortimer  , 
Forbade  my  tongue  to  fpeak  of  Mortimer  ; 
But  I  will  find  him  when  he  lies  alleep, 
And  in  his  ear  I'll  holla  Mortimer  ! 
Nay,  I  will  have  a  ftarling  taught  to  fpeak 
Nothing  but  Mortimer^  and  give  it  him, 
To  keep  his  anger  flill  in  motion. 

Worcejler.    Hear  you,  coulln,  a  word. 

Hot/pur.    All  ftudies  here  I  folemnly  defy. 
Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke  : 
And  that  fame  fword-and-buckler  Prince  of  WaleSg 
(But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not. 
And  would  be  glad  he  met  with  fome  mifchance), 
I'd  have  him  poifon'd  with  a  pot  of  ale. 

Worcejler.  Farewel,  my  kinfman,  I  will  talk  to  yoia 
"When  you  are  better  temper'd  to  attend. 

FirJI  party  Henry  IV.  aB  i.  fc.  4, 

Having  viewed  a  train  of  perceptions  as  di- 
refted  by  nature,  and  the  variations  it  is  fufcep- 
tible  of  from  different  neceflary  caufes,  we  pro- 
ceed to  examine  how  far  it  is  fubjecled  to  will ; 
for  that  this  faculty  hath  fome  influence,  is  ob- 
ferved  above.  And  firfl,  the  rate  of  fuccefiion. 
may  be  retarded  by  infifting  upon  one  objed:, 
and  propelled  by  difmifllng  another  before  its 
time.  But  fuch  voluntary  mutations  in  the  na- 
tural courfe  of  fucceflio-n,  have  limits  that  can- 
not be  extended  by  the  mofl  painful  efforts  : 
'  U  4  which 
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which  will  appear  from  confidering,  that  the 
mind  circumfcribed  in  its  capacity,  cannot,  at 
the  fame  inftant,  admit  many  perceptions  ;  and 
when  replete,  that  it  hath  not  place  for  new  per- 
ceptions, till  others  are  removed ;  confequently, 
that  a  voluntary  change  of  perceptions  cannot 
be  inftantaneous,  as  the  time  it  requires  fets 
bounds  to  the  velocity  of  fuceeffion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  power  we  have  to  arreft  a  flying 
perception,  is  equally  limited  -^  and  the  reafon  is, 
that  the  longer  we  detain  any  perception,  the 
more  difficulty  we  find  in  the  operation  ;  till, 
the  difficulty  becoming  unfurmountable,  we  are 
forced  to  quit  our  hold,  and  to  permit  the  train 
to  take  its  ufual  courfe. 

The  power  we  have  over  this  train  as  to  uni- 
formity and  variety,  is  in  fome  cafes  very  great, 
in  others  very  little.  A  train  compofed  of  per- 
ceptions of  external  objeds,  depends  entirely  on 
the  place  we  occupy,  and  admits  not  more  nor 
iefs  variety  but  by  change  of  place.  A  train 
compofed  of  ideas  of  memory,  is  ftill  Iefs  under 
our  power ;  becaufe  we  cannot  at  will  call  up 
any  idea  that  is  not  conneded  with  the  train  '*, 
But  a  train  of  ideas  fuggefted  by  reading,  may 
be  varied  at  will,  provided  we  have  books  at  hand. 

The  power  that  nature  hath  given  us  over  our 
train  of  perceptions,  may  be  greatly  ftrengthen- 

*  See  cliap,  % 
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ed  by  proper  difcipline,  and  by  an  early  appli- 
cation to  bufmefs ;  witnefs  fome  mathematici- 
ans, who  go  far  beyond  common  nature  in  flow- 
nefs  and  uniformity  ;  and  ftill  more  perfons  de- 
toted  to  religious  exercifes,  who  pafs  whole  days 
in  contemplation,  and  impofe  upon  themfelves 
long  and  fevere  penances.  With  refped  to  ce- 
lerity and  variety,  it  is  not  eafily  conceived  what 
length  a  habit  of  adtivity  in  affairs  will  carry 
fome  men.  Let  a  ftranger,  or  let  any  perfon  to 
whom  the  fight  is  not  familiar,  attend  the  chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain  through  the  labours  but 
of  one  day,  during  a  feiTion  of  parliament :  how 
great  will  be  his  aftonifhment !  what  multiplicity 
of  law- bufmefs,  what  deep  thinking,  and  what 
elaborate  application  to  matters  of  government  I 
The  train  of  perceptions  muft  in  that  great  man 
be  accelerated  far  beyond  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
nature :  yet  no  confufion  or  hurry  j  but  in  eve- 
ry article  the  greateft  order  and  accuracy.  Such 
is  the  force  of  habit.  How  happy  is  man,  to 
have  the  command  of  a  principle  of  adion  that 
can  elevate  him  fo  far  above  the  ordinary  con- 
dition of  humanity  *  ! 

We  are  now  ripe  for  conlideiing  a  train  of 
perceptions,  with  refpect  to  pleafure  and  pain : 
and  to  that  fpeculation  peculiar  attention  muft 
be  given,  becaufe  it  ferves  to  explain  the  effeds 
that  imiformity  and  variety  have  upon  the  mindo 

*  This  chapSei;  was  compofed  in  the  year  ^7 S3- 
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A  man,  when  his  perceptions  flow  in  their  na- 
tural courfe,  feels  himfelf  free,  light,  and  eafy, 
efpecially  after  any  forcible  acceleration  or  re- 
tardation. On  the  other  hand,  the  accelerating 
or  retarding  the  natural  courfe,  excites  a  pain, 
which,  tho'  fcarcely  felt  in  fmall  removes,  be- 
comes confiderable  toward  the  extremes.  Aver- 
fion  to  fix  on  a  fingle  objeft  for  a  long  time,  or 
to  take  in  a  multiplicity  of  objeds  in  a  fhort 
time,  is  remarkable  in  children  ;  and  equally  fo 
in  men  unaccuftomed  to  bufmefs :  a  man  lan- 
guiflies  when  the  fuccellion  is  very  flow  ;  and,  if 
he  grow  not  impatient,  is  apt  to  fall  afleep  :  du- 
ring a  rapid  fucceflion,  he  hath  a  feeling  as  if  his 
head  were  turning  round  ;  he  is  fatigued,  and  his 
pain  refembles  that  of  wearinefs  after  bodily  la- 
bour. 

'  But  a  moderate  courfe  will  not  fatisfy  the 
mind,  unlefs  the  perceptions  be  alfo  diverfified : 
number  without  variety  is  not  fuflicient  to  con- 
flitute  an  agreeable  train.  In  comparing  a  few 
objects,  uniformity  is  pleafant ;  but  the  frequent 
reiteration  of  uniform  obje£ts  becomes  unplea- 
fant :  one  tires  of  a  fcene  that  is  not  diverfified  ; 
and  foon  feels  a  fort  of  unnatural  reftraint  when 
confined  within  a  narrow  range,  whether  occa- 
fioned  by  a  retarded  fuccefEon  or  by  too  great 
uniformity.  An  excefs  in  variety  is,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  fatiguing  :  which  is  felt  even  in  a 
train  of  related  perceptions  ;  much  more  of  un- 
related perceptions,  which  gain  not  admittance 

without 
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without  effort :  the  effort,  it  is  true,  is  fcarce  per- 
ceptible in  a  fingle  inftance  ;  but  by  frequent  re- 
iteration it  becomes  exceedingly  painful.  What- 
ever be  the  caufe,  the  fad  is  certain,  that  a  man 
never  finds  himfelf  more  at  eafe,  than  when  his 
perceptions  fucceed  each  other  with  a  certain 
degree,  not  only  of  velocity,  but  alfo  of  variety. 
The  pleafure  that  arifes  from  a  train  of  connec- 
ted ideas,  is  remarkable  in  a  reverie  ;  efpecially 
where  the  imagination  interpofeth,  and  is  adive 
in  coining  new  ideas,  which  is  done  with  won- 
derful facility  :  one  muft  be  fenfible,  that  the  fe- 
renity  and  eafe  of  the  mind  in  that  ftate,  makes 
a  great  part  of  the  enjoyment.  The  cafe  is  differ- 
ent where  external  objeds  enter  into  the  train ; 
for  thefe,  making  their  appearance  without  or- 
der, and  without  conneclion  fave  that  of  conti- 
guity, form  a  train  of  perceptions  that  may  be  ex- 
tremely uniform  or  extremely  diverfified ;  which, 
for  oppofite  reafons,  are  both  of  them  painful. 

To  alter,  by  an  acT:  of  will,  that  degree  of  va- 
riety which  nature  requires,  is  not  lefs  painful, 
than  to  alter  that  degree  of  velocity  which  it  re- 
quires. Contemplation,  when  the  mind  is  long 
attached  to  one  fubjed,  becomes  painful  by  re- 
ftraining  the  free  range  of  perception  :  curiofity, 
and  the  profped  of  ufeful  difcoveries,  may  for- 
tify one  to  bear  that  pain :  but  it  is  deeply  felt 
by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  produceth  in  them 
averfion  to  all  abflrad  fciences.  In  any  profef- 
fion  or  calling,  a  train  of  operation  that  is  fimple 

and 
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and  reiterated  without  intermiffion,  makes  the 
operator  languiih,  and  lofc  vigour :  he  complains 
neither  of  too  great  labour,  nor  of  too  little  ac- 
tion ;  but  regrets  the  want  of  variety,  and  the 
being  obliged  to  do  the  fame  thing  over  and 
over :  where  the  operation  is  fufficiently  varied, 
the  mind  retains  its  vigour,  and  is  pleafcd  with 
its  condition.  Aftions  again  create  uneafinefs 
when  exceffive  in  number  or  variety,  tho'  in 
every  other  refped  pleafant :  thus  a  throng  of 
bufmefs  in  law,  in  phyfic,  or  in  traffic,  diftrefles 
and  diftrafts  the  mind,  unlefs  where  a  habit  of 
application  is  acquired  by  long  and  conftant  ex- 
ercife :  the  excellive  variety  is  the  diftreffing  cir- 
cumftance  ;  and  the  mind  fufFers  grievoufly  by 
being  kept  conftantly  upon  the  llretch. 

With  relation  to  involuntary  caufes  diflurbing 
that  degree  of  variety  v/hich  nature  requires,  a 
flight  pain  affecting  one  part  of  the  body  without 
variation,  becomes,  by  its  conilancy  and  long 
duration,  almoft  infupportable  :  the  patient,  fen- 
fible  that  the  pain  is  not  increafed  in  degree, 
complains  of  its  conftancy  more  than  of  its  feve- 
rity,  of  its  engroffing  his  whole  thoughts,  and 
admitting  no  other  object.  A  fhifting  pain  is 
more  tolerable,  becaufe  change  of  place  contri- 
butes to  variety  :  and  an  intermitting  pain,  fuf- 
fering  other  objeds  to  intervene,  ftill  more  fo. 
Again,  any  fmgle  colour  or  found  often  return- 
ing becomes  unpleafant ;  as  may  be  obferved  in 
viewing  a  train  of  fimilar  apartments  in  a  great 
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houfe  painted  with  the  fame  colour,  and  in  hear- 
ing the  prolonged  tollings  of  a  bell.  Colour 
and  found  varied  within  certain  limits,  tho' 
without  any  order,  are  pleafant ;  witnefs  the  va- 
rious colours  of  plants  and  flowers  in  a  field,  and 
the  various  notes  of  birds  in  a  thicket :  increafe 
the  number  or  variety,  and  the  feeling  becomes 
ijnpleafant  j  thus  a  great  variety  of  colours, 
crowded  upon  a  fmall  canvas  or  in  quicliL  fuc- 
ceffion,  create  an  uneafy  feeling,  which  is  pre* 
vented  by  putting  the  colours  at  a  greater  dif- 
tance  from  each  other  either  of  place  or  of  time. 
A  number  of  voices  in  a  crowded  alTembly,  a 
number  of  animals  colled:ed  in  a  market,  pro» 
duce  an  unpleafant  feeling  ;  tho*  a  few  of  them 
together,  or  all  of  them  in  a  moderate  fuccef- 
iion,  would  be  pleafant.  And  becaufe  of  the 
fame  excefs  in  variety,  a  number  of  pains  felt  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  at  the  fame  inftant 
or  in  a  rapid  fucceffion,  are  an  exquifite  tor- 
ture. 

The  pleafure  or  pain  refulting  from  a  train  of 
perceptions  in  different  circumftances,  are  a 
beautiful  contrivance  of  nature  for  valuable  pur- 
pofes.  But  being  fenfible,  that  the  mind,  in- 
flamed with  fpeculations  fo  highly  interefting,  is 
beyond  meafure  difpofed  to  convidion  ;  I  fhall 
be  watchful  to  admit  no  argument  nor  remark, 
but  what  appears  folidly  founded ;  and  with  that 
caution  I  proceed  to  unfold  thefe  purpofes.  It 
Is  occafionally  obferved  above,  that  perfons  of  a 
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phlegmatic  temperament,  having  a  fluggifh  train 
of  perceptions  are  indifpofed  to  a6:ion ;  and  that 
adlivity  conftantly  accompanies  a  brife  flow  of 
perceptions.  To  afcertain  that  fa£t,  a  man  need 
not  go  abroad  for  experiments :  reflefting  on 
things  paffing  in  his  own  mind,  he  will  find, 
ihat  a  brilk  circulation  of  thought  conftantly 
prompts  him  to  aftion ;  and  that  he  is  averfe  to 
aftion  when  his  perceptions  languifh  in  their 
courfe.  But  as  man  by  nature  is  formed  for 
adion,  and  muft  be  adive  in  order  to  be  happy, 
nature  hath  kindly  provided  againft  indolence, 
by  annexing  pleafure  to  a  moderate  courfe  of 
perceptions,  and  by  making  any  remarkable  re- 
tardation painful.  A  flow  courfe  of  perceptions 
is  attended  with  another  bad  efFe£l :  man,  in  a 
few  capital  cafes,  is  governed  by  propenfity  or 
inflincl ;  but  in  matters  that  admit  deliberation 
and  choice,  reafon  is  afligned  him  for  a  guide  : 
now,  as  reafoning  requires  often  a  great  com- 
pafs  of  ideas,  their  fuccefTion  ought  to  be  f6 
quick  as  readily  to  furnifh  every  motive  that  may 
be  neceifary  for  mature  deliberation ;  in  a  lan- 
guid fucceffioR,  motives  will  often  occur  after  ac- 
tion is  commenced,  when  it  is  too  late  to  retreat. 
Nature  hath  guarded  man,  her  favourite,  a- 
gainft  a  fucceiiion  too  rapid,  no  lefs  carefully 
than  againft  one  too  flow:  both  are  equally  pain- 
ful, tho*  the  pain  is  not  the  fame  in  both.  Many 
are  the  good  effe£ls  of  that  contrivance.  In  the 
ilrft  place,  as  the  exertion  of  bodily  faculties  is 
.:  by 
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by  certain  painful  fenfations  confined  within  pro- 
per limits.  Nature  is  equally  provident  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind :  the  pain 
of  an  accelerated  courfe  of  perceptions,  is  Na- 
ture's admonition  to  relax  our  pace,  and  to  ad- 
mit a  more  gentle  exertion  of  thought.  Another 
valuable  purpofe  is  difcovered  upon  reflefting  in 
what  manner  objeds  are  imprinted  on  the  mind: 
to  give  the  memory  firm  hold  of  an  external  ob- 
ject, time  is  required,  even  where  attention  is 
the  greateft;  and  a  moderate  degree  of  attention, 
which  is  the  common  cafe,  muft  be  continued 
ftill  longer  to  produce  the  fame  effed  :  a  rapid' 
fuccelTion,  accordingly,  muft  prevent  objects 
from  making  an  impreffion  fo  deep  as  to  be  of 
real  fervice  in  life ;  and  Nature,  for  the  fake  of 
memory,  has,  by  a  painful  feeling,  guarded  a- 
gainft  a  rapid  fucceflion.  But  a  flill  more  va- 
luable purpofe  is  anfwered  by  the  contrivance ; 
as,  on  the  one  hand^  a  Huggifh  courfe  of  percep- 
tions indifpofeth  to  adion  ;  fo,  on  the  other,  a 
courfe  too  rapid  impels  to  rafh  and  precipitant 
action:  prudent  condud  is  the  child  of  delibera- 
tion and  clear  conception,  for  which  there  is  no 
place  in  a  rapid  courfe  of  thought.  Nature  there- 
fore, taking  meafures  for  prudent  condud,  has 
guarded  us  efFedually  from  precipitancy  of 
thought,  by  making  it  painful. 

Nature  not  only  provides  againft  a  fuccefTion 

too  flow  or  too  quick,  but  makes  the  middle 

courfe  extremely  pleafant^     Nor  is  that  courfe, 

■  confined 
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confined  within  narrow  bounds :  every  man  can 
naturally,  without  pain,  accelerate  or  retard  in 
fome  degree  the  rate  of  his  perceptions.  And 
he  can  do  it  in  a  ftill  greater  degree  by  the  force 
of  habit:  a  habit  of  contemplation  annihilates 
the  pain  of  a  retarded  courfe  of  perceptions ;  and 
a  bufy  life,  after  long  practice,  makes  accelera- 
tion pleafant. 

Concerning  the  final  caufe  of  our  tafte  for  va- 
riety, it  will  be  confidered,  that  human  affairs, 
complex  by  variety  as  well  as  number,   require 
the  diftributing  our  attention  and   aclivity  in 
meafure  and  proportion.     Nature  therefore,  to 
fecure  a  juft  diftribiition  correfponding  to  the 
variety  of  human  affairs,  has  made  too  great 
uniformity  or  too  great  variety  in  the  courfe  of 
|jercepti6ns,  equally  unpleafant :    and   indeed, 
"were  we  addided  to  either  extreme,  our  inter- 
nal conditution  would  be  ill  fuited  to  our  exter- 
nal circumftances.     At  the  fame  time,  where  ' 
great  uniformity  of  operation  is  required,  as  in 
fever ai  manufaflures,   or  great  variety,   as  in 
law  or  phyfic,  Nature,  attentive  to  all  our  wants, 
bath  alfo  provided  for  thefe  cafes,  by  implant- 
ing in  the  breall  of  every  perfon,  an  efficacious 
principle  that  leads  to  habit :  an  obftinate  perfe- 
verance  in  the  farrie  occupation,  relieves  from  the 
pain  of  exceffive  uniformity;  and  the  like  perfe- 
verance  in  a  quick  circulation  of  different  occu- 
pations, relieves  from  the  pain  of  exceffive  variety. 
And  thus  we  come  to  take  delight  in  feveral  occu- 
pations. 
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pations,  that  by  nature,  without  habit,  are  not  a 
little  difguftful. 

A  middje  rate  alfo  in  the  train  of  perceptions 
between  uniformity  and  variety,  is  no  lefs  plea- 
fant  than  between  quicknefs  and  flownefs.  The 
mind  of  man,  fo  framed,  is  wonderfully  adapted 
to  the  courfe  of  human  affairs,  which  are  conti- 
nually changing,  but  not  without  connexion  :  it 
is  equally  adapted  to  the  acquifition  of  know- 
ledge, which  refults  chiefly  from  difcovering 
refemblances  among  dijEFering  objeds,  and  dif- 
ferences among  refembling  obje<3:s  :  fuch  occu- 
pation, even  abftrading  from  the  knowledge  we 
acquire,  is  in  itfelf  delightful,  by  prefer ving  a 
middle  rate  between  too  great  uniformity  and 
too  great  variety. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  chief  purpofe  of 
the  prefent  chapter  j  which  is  to  confider  uni- 
formity and  variety  with  relation  to  the  fine  arts, 
in  order  to  difcover  if  we  can,  when  it  is  that 
the  one  ought  to  prevail,  and  when  the  other. 
And  the  knowledge  we  have  obtained,  will  even 
at  firft  view  fugged  a  general  obfervation.  That 
in  every  work  of  art,  it  mud:  be  agreeable,  to  find 
that  degree  of  variety  which  correfponds  to  the 
natural  courfe  of  our  perceptions  j  and  that  an 
excefs  in  variety  or  in  uniformity  muil  be  difa- 
greeable,  by  varying  that  natural  courfe.  For 
that  reafon,  works  of  art  admit  more  or  lefs  va- 
riety according  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjed  :  in 
a  picture  of  an  interefting  event  that  ftrongly  at- 

VoL,  L  X  taches 
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taches  the  fpe£lator  to  a  lingle  objed,  the  mind 
reliflieth  not  a  multiplicity  of  figures  nor  of  or- 
naments :  a  picture  reprefenting  a  gay  fubjefl:, 
^tdmits  great  variety  of  figures  and  ornaments  j 
becaufe  thefe  are  agreeable  to  the  mind  in  a 
qhearful  tone.  The  fame  obfervation  is  appli- 
cable to  poetry  and  to  mufic. 

It  muft  at  the  fame  time  be  remarked,  that 
one  can  bear  a  greater  variety  of  natural  objeds, 
than  of  objeds  in  a  pidure ;  and  a  greater  va- 
riety in  a  picture,  than  in  a  defcription.  A  real 
objedb  prefented  to  view,  makes  an  impreffion 
more  readily  than  when  reprefented  in  colours, 
and  much  more  readily  than  when  reprefented 
in  words.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  profufe  variety 
of  objefts  in  fome  natural  landfcapes,  neither 
breed  confufion  nor  fatigue  :  and  for  the  fame 
reafon,  there  is  place  for  greater  variety  of  orna- 
ment in  a  pidure  than  in  a  poem.  A  pifture, 
however,  like  a  building,  ought  to  be  fo  fimple 
as  to  be  comprehended  in  one  view.  Whether 
every  one  of  Le  Brun-s  pictures  of  Alexander's 
hiftory  will  ftand  this  teft,  is  fubmitted  to  judges. 

From  thefe  general  obfervations,  I  proceed  to 
particulars.  In  works  expofed  continually  to  pu- 
blic view,  variety  ought  to  be  ftudied.  It  is  a 
rule  accordingly  in  fculpture,  to  contrafl  the  dif- 
ferent limbs  of  a  ftatue,  in  order  to  give  it  all  the 
variety  poffible.  Tho*  the  cone,  in  a  fingle  view, 
be  more  beautiful  than  the  pyramid ;  yet  a  pyra- 
midal fleeple,  becfinfc  of  its  variety,  is  juftly  pre- 
ferred. 
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ferred.     For  the  fame  reafon,  the  oval  is  prefer- 
red before  the  circle  ;  and  painters,  in  copying 
buildings  or  any  regular  work,  give  an  air  of  va- 
riety, by  reprefenting  the  fubjed  in  an  angular 
view :  we  are  pleafed  with  the  variety,  without 
lofing  fight  of  the  regularity.  In  a  landfcape  re- 
prefenting animals,  thofe  efpecially  of  the  fame 
kind,  contrail  ought  to  prevail :  to  draw  one 
fleeping,  another  awake  ;  one  fitting,  another  in 
motion  5  one  moving  toward  the  fpedator,  ano- 
ther from  him,  is  the  life  of  fuch  a  performance. 
In  every  fort  of  writing  intended  for  amufe- 
ment,  variety  is  neceflary  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  work.    Want  of  variety  is  fenfibly 
felt  in  Davila's  hillory  of  the  civil  wars  of  France: 
the  events  are  indeed  important  and  various ; 
but  the  reader  languilhes  by  a  tirefome  monoto- 
ny of  charafter,  every  perfon  engaged  being  fi- 
gured a  confummate  politician,  governed  by  in- 
terefl:  only.    It  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  Ovid  dif- 
gufts  more  by  too  great  variety,  or  too  great  u- 
niformity :  his  flories  are  all  of  the  fame  kind, 
concluding  invariably  with  the  transformation  of 
one  being  into  another  ;  and  fo  far  he  is  tire- 
fome by  excefs  in  uniformity  :  he  is  not  lefs  fa- 
tiguing by  excefs  in  variety,  hurrying  his  reader 
inceffantly  from  flory  to  flory.     Arioflo  is  ftill 
more  fatiguing  than  Ovid,  by  exceeding  the  juft 
bounds  of  variety  :  not  fatisfied,  like  Ovid,  with 
a  fuccefTion  in  his  ftories,  he  diftrads  the  reader, 
by  jumbling  together  a  multitude  of  them  v/ith- 
X  2  out 
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ovLt  any  connection.  Nor  is  the  Orlando  Furi- 
ofo  lefs  tirefome  by  its  uniformity  than  the  Me- 
tamorphofeSjatho'  in  a  different  manner:  after  a 
ftory  is  brought  to  a  crifis,  the  reader,  intent  on 
the  cataflrophe,  is  fuddenly  fnatched  away  to  a 
new  flory,  which  makes  no  impreffion  fo  long 
as  the  mind  is  occupied  with  the  former.  This 
tantalizing  method,  from  which  the  author  ne- 
ver once  fwerves  during  the  courfe  of  a  long 
work,  befide  its  uniformity,  had  another  bad 
eiFe6: :  it  prevents  that  fympathy,  which  is  rai- 
led by  an  interefling  event  when  the  reader 
meets  with  no  interruption. 

The  emotions  produced  by  our  perceptions  in 
a  train,  have  been  little  confidered,  and  lefs  un- 
derftood  ;  the  fubjecl  therefore  required  an  ela- 
borate difcuffion.  It  may  furprife  fome  readers 
to  find  variety  treated  as  only  contributing  to 
make  a  train  of  perceptions  pleafant,  when  it  is 
commonly  held  to  be  a  neceffary  ingredient  in 
beauty  of  v/hatever  kind  ;  according  to  the  de- 
finition, "  That  beauty  confifts  in  uniformity 
*'  amid  variety,"  But,  after  the  fubjed  is  ex- 
plained and  iiluftrated  as  above,  1  prefume  it 
will  be  evident,  that  this  definition,  however  ap- 
plicable to  one  or  other  fpecies,  is  far  from  be- 
ing jufl  with  refped  to  beauty  in  general  :  va- 
riety contributes  no  fhare  to  the  beauty  of  a  mo- 
ral action,  nor  of  a  mathematical  theorem :  and 
numberlefs  are  the  beautiful  objects  of  fight  that 
liave  little  or  no  variety  in  them  j  a  globe,  the 

mofl 
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moft  uniform  of  all  figures,  is  of  all  the  mofl: 
beautiful  5  and  a  fquare,  though  more  beautiful 
than  a  trapezium,  hath  lefs  variety  in  its  confti- 
tuent  parts.  The  foregoing  definition,  which  at 
befl:  is  but  obfcurely  expreffed,  is  only  applicable 
to  a  number  of  objeds  in  a  group  or  in  fuccef-i 
fion,  among  which  indeed  a  due  mixture  of  uni- 
'  formity  and  variety  is  always  agreeable  ;  pro- 
vided the  particular  objeds,  feparately  confider- 
ed,  be  in  any  degree  beautiful,  for  uniformity 
amid  variety  among  ugly  objeds,  affords  no  plea- 
fure.  This  circumftance  is  totally  omitted  in 
the  definition ;  and  indeed  to  have  mentioned 
it,  would  at  the  very  firft  glance  have  Ihown  the 
definition  to  be  imperfed  :  for  to  define  beauty 
as  arifing  from  beautiful  objeds  blended  toge- 
ther in  a  due  proportion  of  uniformity  and  va- 
riety, would  be  too  grofs  to  pafs  current ;  as  no- 
thing can  be  more  grofs,  than  to  employ  in  at 
definition  the  very  term  that  is  to  be  explained. 


Appendix  to  Chap.  IX* 

Concerning  the  Works  of  Nature,  chiefly  with 
refped  to  Unformity  and  Variety. 

IN  things  of  Nature's  workmanfliip,  whether 
we  regard  their  internal  or  external  flruc= 
ture,  beauty  and  defign  are  equally  confpicuous. 
X  3  W® 
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We  fhall  begin  with  the  outfide  of  nature,  as 
what  firft  prefents  itfelf. 

The  figure  of  an  organic  body  is  generally 
regular.  The  trunk  of  a  tree,  its  branches,  and 
their  ramifications,  are  nearly  round,  and  form 
a  feries  regularly  decreafing  from  the  trunk  to 
the  fmalleft  fibre :  uniformity  is  no  where  more 
remarkable  than  in  the  leaves,  which,  in  the 
fame  fpecies,  have  all  the  fame  colour,  fize,  and 
fiiape :  the  feeds  and  fruits  are  ail  regular  fi- 
gures, approaching  for  the  moft  part  to  the  glo- 
bular form.  Hence  a  plant,  efpecially  of  the 
larger  kind,  with  its  trunk,  branches,  foliage, 
and  fruit,  is  a  charming  objeQ:. 

In  an  animal,  the  trunk,  which  is  much  larger 
than  the  other  parts,  occupies  a  chief  place :  its 
Ihape,  like  that  of  the  ftem  of  plants,  is  nearly 
Tound ;  a  figure  which  of  all  is  the  moft  agree- 
able 5  its  two  fides  are  precifely  fimilar :  feveral 
of  the  under  parts  go  oif  in  pairs  ;  and  the  two 
individuals  of  each  pair  are  accurately  uniform  : 
the  fmgle  parts  are  placed  in  the  middle :  the 
limbs,  bearing  a  certain  proportion  to  the  trunk, 
ferve  to  fupport  it,  and  to  give  it  a  proper  ele- 
vation :  upon  one  extremity  are  difpofed  the 
neck  and  head,  in  the  direftion  of  the  trunk  ; 
the  head  being  the  chief  part,  pofTefTes  with  great 
propriety  the  chief  place.  Hence,  the  beauty 
of  the  whole  figure,  is  the  refult  of  many  equal 
and  proportional  parts  orderly  difpofed  ;  and 
the  fmalleft  variation  in  number,  equality,  pro- 
portion. 
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portion,  or  order,  never  fails  to  produce  a  per^ 
ception  of  deformity. 

Nature  in  no  particular  feems  moi"e  profufe 
of  ornamenta  than  in  the  beautiful  colouring  of 
her  works.  The  flowers  of  plants,  the  furs  of 
beafts,  and  the  feathers  of  birds  j  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  beauty  of  their  colours,  which  in 
luftre  as  well  as  in  harmony  are  beyond  the 
power  of  imitation.  Of  all  natural  appearances, 
the  colouring  of  the  human  face  is  the  moft  ex- 
quifite :  it  is  the  ftrongefl  inftance  of  the  inef- 
fable art  of  nature,  in  adapting  and  proportion- 
ing its  colours  to  the  magnitude,  figure,  and 
pofition,  of  the  parts.  In  a  word,  colour  feems 
I ,  to  live  in  nature  only,  and  to  languifh  under 
the  finefl  touches  of  art* 

When  we  examine  the  internal  flrudure  of 
a  plant  or  animal  j  a  wonderful  fubtility  of  mecha- 
nifm  is  difplayed.  Man,  in  his  mechanical  opera- 
tions, is  confined  to  the  furface  of  bodies ;  but  the 
operations  of  nature  are  exerted  through  the  whole 
fubftance,  fo  as  to  reach  even  the  elementary 
parts.  Thus  the  body  of  an  animal,  and  of  a 
plant,  are  compofed  of  certain  great  velTelsj  thefe 
of  fmaller  j  and  thefe  again  of  flill  fmaller,  with- 
out end,  as  far  as  we  can  difcover.  This  powet 
of  diffufing  mechanifm  through  the  moft  intimate 
parts,  is  peculiar  to  nature,  and  diftinguiihes  her 
operations,  moft  remarkably,  from  every  work 
of  art.  Such  texture,  continued  from  the  groffer 
parts  to  the  moft  minute,  preferves  all  along  the 
X  4  ftriaed 
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ftricteft  regularity  :  the  fibres  of  plants  are  a 
bundle  of  cylindric  canals,  lying  in  the  fame 
direftion,  and  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other  :  in  feme  inftances,  a  moft  accurate  ar- 
rangement of  parts  is  difcovered,  as  in  onions, 
formed  of  concentric  coats,  one  within  another, 
to  the  very  centre.  An  animal  body  is  ftill  more 
admirable,  in  the  difpofition  of  its  internal  parts, 
and  in  their  order  and  fymmetry  :  there  is  not  a 
bone,  a  mufcle,  a  blood-veflel,  a  nerve,  that  hath 
not  one  correfponding  to  it  on  the  oppofite  fide  j 
and  the  fame  order  is  carried  through  the  mod 
minute  parts :  the  lungs  are  compofed  of  two 
parts,  which  are  difpofed  upon  the  fides  of  the 
thorax  ;  and  the  kidneys,  in  a  lower  fituation, 
have  a  pofition  no  lefs  orderly  :  as  to  the  parts 
that  are  fingle,  the  heart  is  advantageouily  fitu- 
ated  near  the  middle  ;  the  liver,  llomach,  and 
fpleen,  are  difpofed  in  ttie  upper  region  of  the 
abdomen,  about  the  fame  height :  the  bladder 
is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
the  inteflinal  canal,  which  fills  the  whole  cavity 
with  its  convolutions. 

The  mechanical  power  of  nature,  not  confined 
to  fmall  bodies,  reacheth  equally  thofe  of  the 
greateft  fize  ;  witnefs  the  bodies  that  compofe  the 
folar  fyftem,  which,  however  large,  are  weighed, 
meafured,  and  fubjeded  to  certain  laws,  with  the 
utmoft  accuracy.  Their  places  round  the  fun, 
with  their  diftances,  are  determined  by  a  precife 
rule,  correfponding  to  their  quantity  of  matter. 

The 
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The  fuperior  dignity  of  the  central  body,  in  re- 
fpedt  of  its  bulk  and  lucid  appearance,  is  fuited 
to  the  place  it  occupies.  The  globular  figure  of 
thefe  bodies,  is  not  only  in  itfelf  beautiful,  but 
is  above  all  others  fitted  for  regular  motion. 
Each  planet  revolves  about  its  own  axis  in  a 
given  time  ;  and  each  moves  round  the  fun,  in 
an  orbit  nearly  circular,  and  in  a  time  propor- 
tioned to  its  diftance.  Their  velocities,  direded 
by  an  eftablifhed  law,  are  perpetually  changing 
by  regular  accelerations  and  retardations.  In 
fine,  the  great  variety  of  regular  appearances, 
joined  with  the  beauty  of  the  fyftem  itfelf,  can- 
not fail  to  produce  the  highefl  delight  in  every 
one  who  is  fenfible  of  defign,  power,  or  beauty« 
Nature  hath  a  wonderful  power  of  connefting 
fyftems  v.'ich  each  other,  and  of  propagating  that 
connection  through  all  her  works.  Thus  the  con- 
ftituent  parts  of  a  plant,  the  roots,  the  ftem,  the 
branches,  the  leaves,  the  fruit,  are  really  different 
fyftems,  united  by  a  mutual  dependence  on  each 
other:  in  an  animal,  the  lymphatic  and  ladeal 
duds,  the  blood-veffeis  and  nerves,  the  mufcles 
and  glands,  the  bones  and  cartilages,  the  mem- 
branes and  bowels,  with  the  other  organs,  form 
diftincl  fyftems,  which  are  united  into  one  whole. 
There  are,  at  the  fame  time,  other  connexions 
lefs  intimate :  every  plant  is  joined  to  the  earth 
by  its  roots ;  it  requires  rain  and  dews  to  furnifh 
it  with  juices;  and  it  requires  heat  to  preferve 
thefe  juices  in  fluidity  and  motion:  every  animal, 

by 
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by  its  gravity,  is  conne6led  with  the  earth,  with 
the  element  in  which  it  breathes,  and  with  the 
fun,  by  deriving  from  it  cherifhing  and  enliven- 
ing heat:  the  earth  furnifheth  aliment  to  plants, 
thefe  to  animals,  and  thefe  again  to  other  ani- 
mals, in  a  long  train  of  dependence  :  that  the 
earth  is  part  of  a  greater  fyftem,  comprehending 
many  bodies  mutually  attradling  each  other,  and 
gravitating  all  toward  one  common  centre,  is 
now  thoroughly  explored.  Such  a  regular  and  uni- 
form feries  of  connections,  propagated  through 
fo  great  a  number  of  beings,  and  through  fuch 
wide  fpaces,  is  wonderful:  and  our  wonder  mufl 
increafe,  when  we  obferve  thefe  connections  pro- 
pagated from  the  minuteft  atoms  to  bodies  of 
the  moft  enormous  fize,  and  fo  widely  diffufed 
as  that  we  can  neither  perceive  their  beginning 
nor  their  end*  That  thefe  connexions  are  not 
confined  within  our  own  planetary  fyftem,  is 
certain  t  they  are  diffufed  over  fpaces  ftill  more 
remote,  where  new  bodies  and  fyilems  rife  with- 
out end.  All  fpace  is  filled  with  the  works  of 
God,  which  are  conducted  by  one  plan,  to  an- 
fwer  unerringly  one  great  end. 

But  the  moft  wonderful  connexion  of  all,  tho* 
not  the  moft  confpicuous,  is  that  of  our  interna! 
frame  with  the  works  of  nature  :  man  is  obvi* 
oully  fitted  for  contemplating  thefe  works,  be* 
caufe  in  this  contemplation  he  has  great  delight. 
The  works  of  nature  are  remarkable  in  their  u- 
niformity  no  lefs  than  in  their  variety  ;  and  the 

mind 
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mind  of  man  is  fitted  to  receive  pleafure  equally 
from  both.  Uniformity  and  variety  are  inter- 
woven in  the  works  of  nature  with  furprifmg 
art:  variety,  however  great,  is  never  without 
fome  degree  of  uniformity;  nor  the  greateft 
uniformity  without  fome  degree  of  variety  t 
there  is  great  variety  in  the  fame  plant,  by  the 
different  appearances  of  its  ftem,  branches, 
leaves,  bloffoms,  fruit,  lize,  and  colour ;  and  yet, 
when  we  trace  that  variety  through  different 
plants,  efpecially  of  the  fame  kind,  there  is  dif- 
covered  a  furprifing  uniformity :  again,  where 
nature  feems  to  have  intended  the  mod  exa£t 
uniformity,  as  among  individuals  of  the  fame 
kind,  there  dill  appears  a  diverfity,  which  ferves 
readily  to  diftinguilh  one  individual  from  an- 
other. It  is  indeed  admirable,  that  the  human 
vifage,  in  which  uniformity  is  fo  prevalent, 
fliould  yet  be  fo  marked,  as  to  leave  no  room, 
among  millions,  for  miftaking  one  perfon  for 
another  :  thefe  marks,  though  clearly  perceived, 
are  generally  fo  delicate,  that  words  cannot  be 
found  to  defcribe  them.  A  correfpondence  fo 
perfect  between  the  human  mind  and  the  works 
of  nature,  is  extremely  remarkable.  The  oppo- 
fition  between  variety  and  uniformity  is  fo  great, 
that  one  would  not  readily  imagine  they  could 
both  be  relifiied  by  the  fame  palate ;  at  leaft  not 
in  the  fame  objeft,  nor  at  the  fame  time :  it  is 
however  true,  that  the  pleafures  they  afford,  be- 
ing 
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ing  happily  adjufled  to  each  other,  and  readily 
mixing  in  intimate  union,  are  frequently  produ- 
ced by  the  fame  individual  objedt.  Nay,  further, 
in  the  objefts  that  touch  us  the  moft,  uniformi- 
ty and  variety  are  conftantly  combined  ;  witnefs 
natural  objedts,  where  this  combination  is  alvi^ays  j 
found  in  perfedion.     Hence  it  is,  that  natural 
cbjedls  readily  form  themfelves  into  groups,  and  j 
are  agreeable  in  whatever  manner  combined :  a  | 
wood  with  its  trees,  fhrubs,  and  herbs,  is  agree-  j 
able :  the  mufic  of  birds,  the  lowing  of  cattle, 
and  the  murmuring  of  a  brook,  are  in  conjunc-  j 
lion  delightful  j  though  they  ftrike  the  ear  with*-  j 
out  modulation  or  harmony.     In  fhort,  nothing  l 
can  be  more  happily  accommodated  to  the  in- 1 
ward  conftitution  of  man,  than  that  mixture  of  j 
uniformity  with  variety,  which  the  eye  difcovers  j: 
in  natural  objeds ;  and,  accordingly,  the  mind  j 
is  never  more  highly  gratified  than  in  contem- 
plating a  natural  landfcape. 


CHAP, 
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CONGRUITY  AND  PROPRIETY. 

AN  is  fuperior  to  the  brute,  not  more  by 
his  rational  faculties,  than  by  his  fenfes. 
With  refped  to  external  fenfes,  brutes  probably 
yield  not  to  men  ;  and  they  may  alfo  have  fome 
obfcure  perception  of  beauty  :  but  the  more  de- 
licate fenfes  of  regularity,  order,  uniformity,  and 
congruity,  being  connedted  with  morality  and 
religion,  are  referved  to  dignify  the  chief  of  the 
terreftrial  creation.  Upon  that  account,  no  dif- 
cipline  is  more  fuitable  to  man,  nor  more  con- 
gruous to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  than  that 
which  refines  his  tafte,  and  leads  him  to  diftin- 
guifti,  in  every  fubjed,  what  is  regular,  what  is 
orderly,  what  is  fuitable,  and  what  is  fit  and 
proper  *. 

It 

*  Nee  vero  ilia  parva  vis  naturse  eft  ratlonifque,  quod 
unum  hoc  animal  fentit  quid  lit  ordo,  quid  fit  quod  de- 
ceat  in  factis  diciifque,  qui  modus.  Itaque  eorum  ipfo- 
rum,  quas  afpedu  fentiuntur,  nullum  aliud  animal,  pul« 
chritudinem,  venuftatem,  convenientiam  partium  fentit„ 
Quam  fimilitudinem  natura  ratioque  ab  oculis  ad  ani« 
TOum  transferens,   multo  etiam  magis  pulchritudinem, 

conftaa- 
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It  is  clear  from  the  very  conception  of  the 
terms  congruity  and  propriety,  that  they  are  not 
applicable  to  any  (ingle  objed  :  they  imply  a 
plurality,  and  obvioufly  fignify  a  particular  re- 
lation between  different  objects.  Thus  we  fay 
currently,  that  a  decent  garb  is  fuitable  or  pro- 
per  for  a  judge,  modefl  behaviour  for  a  young 
woman,  and  a  lofty  ftyle  for  an  epic  poem :  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  unfuitable  or  in- 
cmgruQus  to  fee  a  little  woman  funk  in  an  over- 
grown farthingale,  a  coat  richly  embroidered 
covering  coarfe  and  dirty  linen,  a  mean  fubjedt 
in  an  elevated  ftyle,  an  elevated  fubje£t  in  a 
mean  ftyle,  a  firft  minifter  darning  his  wife's 
ftocking,  or  a  reverend  prelate  in  lawn  fleeves 
dancing  a  hornpipe. 

The  perception  we  have  of  this  relation,  which 
feems  peculiar  to  man,  cannot  proceed  from  any . 
other  caufe,  but  from  a  fenfe  of  congruity  or 
propriety ;  for,  fuppofmg  us  deftitute  of  that 
fenfe,  the  terms  would  be  to  us  unintelligible  *. 

It 

conftantiam,  ordinein,  in  confiHis  fa«Slfqae  confervandum 
putat,  cavetque  ne  quid  indecore  efFeminateve  faciat ; 
turn  in  omnibus  et  opinionibus  et  faflis  ne  quid  libidinoie 
aur  faciat  aut  cogitet.  Quibus  ex  rebus  conflatur  et  effi- 
citurid,  quod  quasrimus,  hoheftum.  Cicero  de  Officiisy  I.  i. 

*  From  many  things  that  pafs  current  in  the  world 
without  being  generally  condemned,   one  at  lirft  view 
would  imagine,  that  the  fenfe  of  congruity  or  propriety 
l^ath  fcarce  any  foundation  in  nature  ;   and  that  it  is  ra- 
ther 
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It  is  matter  of  experience,  that  congruity  or 
propriety,  wherever  perceived,  is  agreeable ;  and 
that  incongruity  or  impropriety,  wherever  per- 
ceived, is  difagreeable.  The  only  difficulty  is, 
to  afcertain  what  are  the  particular  objeds  that 
in  conjunction  fuggeft  thefe  relations  ;  for  there 
are  many  objeds  that  do  not :  the  fea,  for  ex- 
ample, viewed  in  conjunction  with  a  picture,  or 
a  man  viewed  in  conjunction  with  a  mountains 
fuggeft  not  either  congruity  or  incongruity.  It 
feems  natural  to  infer,  what  will  be  found  true 
by  induction,  that  we  never  perceive  congruity 
jicT  incongruity  but  among  things  that  are  con* 


ther  an  artificial  refinement  of  thofe  who  aflFeft  to  diftin- 
guifh  themfelves  from  others.  The  fulfome  panegyrics 
beftowed  upon  the  great  and  opulent,  in  epiftles  dedica- 
tory and  other  fuch  compofitions,  would  incline  us  to 
think  fo.  Did  there  prevail  in  the  world,  it  will  be  faid, 
or  did  nature  fuggeft,  a  tafte  of  what  is  fuitable,  decent, 
or  proper,  would  any  good  writer  deal  in  fuch  compofi- 
tions, or  any  man  of  fenfe  receive  them  without  difguft  ? 
Can  it  be  fuppofed  that  Lewis  XIV.  of  France  was  en- 
dued by  natuie  with  any  fenfe  of  propriety,  when,  in  a 
dramatic  performance  purpofely  compofed  for  his  enter- 
tainment, he  fuffered  himfelf,  publicly  and  in  his  pre- 
fenfe,  to  be  ftyled  the  greateft  king  ever  the  earth  produ- 
ced ?  Thefe,  it  is  true,  are  ftrong  fatSts  ;  but  luckily  they 
do  not  prove  the  fenfe  of  propriety  to  be  artificial  :  they 
only  prove,  that  the  fenfe  of  propriety  is  at  times  over- 
powered by  pride  and  vanity  ;  which  is  no  fmgular  cafe, 
|br  that  fometimes  is  the  fate  even  of  the  fenfe  of  jullice. 

neCted 
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neded  by  fome  relation ;  fuch  as  a  man  and 
his  adions,  a  principal  and  its  accefforiesj  a  fub- 
jeQ:  and  its  ornaments.  We  are  indeed  fo  fra- 
med by  nature,  as,  among  things  fo  conneflied, 
to  require  a  certain  fuitablenefs  or  correfpon- 
dence,  termed  congruity  or  propriety  ;  and  to 
be  difpleafed  when  we  find  the  oppolite  relation 
of  incongruity  or  impropriety  *. 

If  things  connected  be  the  fubjed  of  congrui- 
ty, it  is  reafonable  beforehand  to  expedt  a  de- 
gree of  congruity  proportioned  to  the  degree  of 
the  connexion.  And,  upon  examination  we 
iind  our  expe£tation  to  be  well  founded  :  where 
the  relation  is  intimate,  as  between  a  caufe  and 
and  its  effect,  a  whole  and  its  parts,  we  require 

*  In  the  chapter  of  beauty,  qualities  are  dillinguiflicd 
into  primary  and  fecondary  :  and  to  clear  fome  obfcurity 
that  may  appear  in  the  text,  it  is  proper  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  fame  diftirtftion  is  applicable  to  relations.  Re- 
femblance,  equality,  uniformity,  proximity,  are  relations 
ihat  depend  not  on  us,  but  exift  equally  whether  percei- 
ved or  not ;  and  upon  that  account  may  juflly  be  termed 
frimary  relations.  But  there  are  other  relations,  that 
only  appear  fuch  to  us,  and'  that  have  not  any  external 
exiflence  like  primary  relations  ;  which  is  the  cafe  of 
congruity,  incongruity,  propriety,  impropriety  : '  thefe 
may  be  properly  termed  fecondary  relations.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears from  what  is  fald  in  the  text,  that  the  fecondary 
relations  mentioned  arife  from  objects  conneiEled  by  fome 
primary  relation.  Property  is  an  example  of  a  fecondary 
relation,  as  it  exifts  no  where  but  in  the  mind.  I  purchafe 
a  field  or  a  horfe  :  the  covenant  makes  the  primary  rela- 
tion ;  and  the  fecondary  relation  built  on  it,   s  property. 

the 
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the  ftrideft  congruity  ;  but  where  the  relation 
is  flight,  or  accidental,  as  among  things  jumbled 
together,  we  require  little  or  no  congruity  : 
the  ftridefl  propriety  is  required  in  behaviour 
and  manner  of  living  ;  becaufe  a  man  is  con- 
neded  with  thefe  by  the  relation  of  caufe  and 
effed  :  the  relation  between  an  edifice  and  the 
ground  it  (lands  upon  is  of  the  mofl  intimate 
kind,  and  therefore  the  fituation  of  a  great  houfe 
ought  to  be  lofty  :  its  relation  to  neighbouring 
hills,  rivers,  plains,  being  that  of  propinquity- 
only,  demands  but  a  fmall  fhare  of  congruity  i 
among  members  of  the  fame  club,  the  congrui- 
ty ought  to  be  confiderable,  as  well  as  among 
things  placed  for  fhow  in  the  fame  niche  :  a- 
mong  paffengers  in  a  ftage- coach  we  require  very 
little  congruity;  and  lefs  ftill  at  a  public  fpec- 
tacle. 

Congruity  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  beauty,  as 
commonly  to  be  held  a  fpecies  of  it  ;  and  yet 
they  differ  fo  effentially,  as  never  to  coincide  t 
beauty,  like  colour,  is  placed  upon  a  fmgle  fub- 
je6: ;  congruity  upon  a  plurality  :  further,  a 
thing  beautiful  in  itfelf,  may,  with  relation  to 
other  things,  produce  the  flrongeft  fenfe  of  in- 
congruity. 

Congriiity  and  propriety  are  commonly  rec- 
koned fynonimous  terms ;  and  hitherto  in  open- 
ing the  fubjeQ:  they  have  been  ufed  indifferent- 
ly :  but  they  are  diftinguilhable  ;  and  the  pre- 
cife  meaning  of  each  mud  be  afcertained.   Con- 

Vol.  I,  *        Y  gruity 
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grulty  is  the  genus,  of  which  propriety  is  a  fpe- 
cies  ;  for  we  call  nothing  propriety,  but  that 
congruity  or  fuitableneCs,  which  ought  to  fub- 
fift  between  fenfible  beings  and  their  thoughts, 
words,  and  adions. 

In  order  to  give  a  full  view  of  thefe  fecondary 
relations,  I  iliall  trace  them  through  fome  of  the 
mod  confiderable  primary  relations.  The  rela- 
tion of  a  part  to  the  whole,  being  extremely  in- 
timate, demands  the  utmoft  degree  of  congrui- 
ty :  even  the  flighteft  deviation  is  difguftful  ; 
witnefs  the  Lutrin,  a  burlefque  poem,  which  is 
clofed  with  a  ferious  and  v/arm  panegyric  on 
Lamoignon,  one  of  the  King's  judges  : 


-Amphora  cospit 


laftitui ;  currente  rota,  cur  urceus  exit  ? 

Examples  of  congruity  and  incongruity  are 
furnilhed  in  plenty  by  the  relation  between  a 
fubjed  and  its  ornaments.  A  literary  perfor- 
mance intended  merely  for  amufement  is  fufcep- 
tible  of  much  ornament,  as  well  as  a  mufic- 
room  or  a  playhoufe ;  for  in  gaiety  the  mind 
hath  a  peculiar  relifh  for  fhow  and  decoration. 
The  molt  gorgeous  apparel,  however  improper 
in  tragedy,  is  not  unfuitable  to  opera-adors  : 
the  truth  is,  an  opera,  in  its  prefent  form,  is  a 
mighty  fine  thing  ;  but,  as  it  deviates  from  na- 
ture in  its  capital  circumftances,  we  look  not  for 
nature  nor  propriety  in  thofe  which  are  accef- 
fory.  On  the  other  hand,  a  ferious  and  impor- 
tant 
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tant  fubje6l  admits  not  much  ornament  '^  ;  nor 
a  fubjed:  that  of  itfelf  is  extremely  beautiful  : 
and  a  fubjed  that  fills  the  mind  with  its  lofti- 
nefs  and  grandeur,  appears  beft  in  a  drefs  alto- 
gether plain. 

To  a  perfon  of  a  mean  appearance,  gorgeous 
apparel  is  unfuitable  ;  which,  befide  the  incon° 
gruity,  {hows  by  contrafl  the  meannefs  of  ap- 
pearance in  the  flrongeft  light.  Sweetnefs  of 
look  and  manner  requires  fimplicity  of  drefs 
joined  with  the  greateft  elegance.  A  (lately  and 
majeilic  air  requires  fumptuous  apparel,  which 
ought  not  to  be  gaudy,  nor  crowded  with  little 
ornaments.  A  woman  of  confummate  beauty 
can  bear  to  be  highly  adorned,  and  yet  fhows 
bed  in  a  plain  drefs, 

■ — -For  lovelincfs 

Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 
But  is,  when  unadorn'd,  adorn'd  the  mofl;. 

Thomfori's  Autumn,  20S0 

Congruity  regulates  not  only  the  quantity  of 
ornament,   but  alfo  the  kind.     The  decorations 

*  Contrary  to  this  rule,  the  intrbduifllon  to  the  third 
volume  of  the  Churaderijiics,  is  a  continued  chain  of  me- 
taphors: thefe  in  fuch  profufion  are  too  florid  for  the 
fhbjed;  and  have  befide  the  bad  effect  of  removing  our 
attention  from  the  principal fubjed,  to  fir  it  upon  fplen^ 
did  trities. 


of 
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of  a  dancing  room  ought  all  of  them  to  be  gay. 
No  pidure  is  proper  for  a  church  but  what  has 
religion  for  its  fubjefl:.  Every  ornament  upon 
a  fliield  fhould  relate  to  war  j  and  Virgil,  with 
gi-eat  judgment,  confines  the  carvings  upon  the 
iliield  of  u^neas  to  the  military  hiftory  of  the 
Romans :  that  beauty  is  overlooked  by  Homer  j 
■for  the  bulk  of  the  fculpture,  upon  the  fhield  of 
Achilles  is  of  the  arts  of  peace  in  general,  and 
of  joy  and  feftivity  in  particular:  the  author  of 
Telemachus  betrays  the  fame  inattention,  in  de- 
fcribing  the  lliield  of  that  young  hero. 

In  judging  of  propriety  with  regard  to  orna- 
ments, \YQ  mufi:  attend,  not  only  to  the  nature  of 
the  fubjeO;  that  is  to  be  adorned,  but  alfo  to  the 
circumftances  in  which  it  is  placed  :  the  orna- 
ments that  are  proper  for  a  ball  will  appear  not 
altogether  fo  decent  at  public  wor^iip  :  and  the 
fame  perfon  ought  to  drefs  differently  for  a  mar- 
riage-feafl  and  for  a  funeral. 

Nothing  is  more  intimately  related  to  a  man 
than  his  fentiments,  words,  and  actions  ;  and 
therefore  we  require  here  the  flridefl:  conformity,, 
When  we  find  what  we  thus  require,  we  have  a 
lively  fenfe  of  propriety  :  when  we  find  the  con- 
trary, our  fenfe  of  impropriety  is  no  lefs  lively. 
Hence  the  univerfal  diflafte  of  affedation,  which 
confiils  in  making  a  fhew  of  greater  delicacy  and 
refinement,  than  is  fuited  either  to  the  cbarader 
or  circum.flances  of  the  perfon.  Nothing  in  epic 

or 
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or  dramatic  compofitions  is  more  difguftful  than 
impropriety  of  manners.  In  Corneille's  tragedy 
of  Cinna,  Emilia,  a  favourite  of  Auguftus,  re- 
ceives daily  marks  of  iiis  afFedion,  and  is  loaded 
with  benefits  :  yet  all  the  while  is  laying  plots 
to  affaffinate  her  benefador,  directed  by  no  o- 
ther  motive  but  to  avenge  her  father's  death  *  : 
revenge  againft  a  benefactor,  founded  folely  up- 
on filial  piety,  cannot  be  directed  by  any  prin- 
ciple but  that  of  juftice,  and  therefore  never  can 
fuggefi:  unlawful  means ;  yet  the  crime  here  at- 
tempted, a  treacherous  murder,  is  what  even  a 
mifcreant  will  fcarce  attem.pt  againft  his  bitterefl 
enemxy. 

What  is  faid  might  be  thought  fufEcient  to  ex- 
plain the  relations  of  congruity  and  propriety. 
And  yet  the  fubjecl  is  not  exhaufted  :  on  the 
contrary,  the  profped  enlarges  upon  us,  when  we 
take  under  view  the  'effeds  thefe  relations  pro- 
duce in  the  mind.  Congruity  and  propriety, 
wherever  perceived,  appear  agreeable  ;  and  eve- 
ry agreeable  obje£t  produceth  in  the  mind  a 
pleafant  emotion  :  incongruity  and  impropriety, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  difagreeable ;  and  of 
courfe  produce  painful  emotions.  Thefe  emo- 
tions, whether  pleafant  or  painful,  fometimes 
vaniih  without  any  confequence  ;  but  more  fre- 
quently occafion  other  e;motions,  to  which  I 
proceed. 

When  any  jQight  incongruity  is  perceived  in  an 

*  See  acl  i.  fc.  2. 

Y  3  accidental 
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accidental  combination  of  perfons  or  things,  aq 
pf  pafienger?  in  a  flage-coach,  or  of  individuals 
dining  at  an  ordinary  ;  the  painful  emotion  of 
incongruity,  after  a  momentary  exiftence,  va- 
nifheth  without  producing  any  eiFecl.  But  this 
is  not  the  cafe  of  propriety  and  impropriety  : 
■voluntary  afts,  whether  words  or  deeds,  are  im- 
puted to  the  author  ;  when  proper,  we  reward 
him  with  our  efteem  ;  when  improper,  we  pu- 
niih  him  with  our  contempt.  Let  us  fuppofe, 
for  example,  a  generous  a£lion  fuited  to  the 
chara6:er  of  the  a.uthor,  which  raifes  in  him  and 
in  every  fpedator  the  pleafant  emotion  of  pro- 
priety :  this  emotion  generates  in  the  author 
both  felf  efleem  and  joy  ;  the  former  when  he 
confiders  his  relation  to  the  adion,  and  the  lat- 
ter when  he  confiders  the  good  opinion  that  o- 
thers  will  entertain  of  him  :  the  fame  emotion  of 
propriety  produceth  in  the  fpedators  efleem  for 
the  author  of  the  aftion  ;  and  when  they  think  of 
themfelyes,  it  alfo  produceth  by  contrail  an  emo- 
tion of  humility.  To  difcover  the  effefts  of  an 
unfuitable  action,  we  mud:  invert  each  of  thefe 
^ircumflances :  the  painful  emotion  of  improprie- 
ty generates  in  the  author  of  the  adion  both  hu- 
mility and  fliame  ;  the  former  when  he  confiders 
his  relation  to  the  aftion,  and  the  latter  when  he 
confiders  what  others  will  think  of  him  :  the  fame 
emotion  of  impropriety  produceth  in  the  fpeda- 
tors  contempt  for  the  author  of  the  adion  ;  and 
it  alfo  produceth,  by  contrafl  v/hen  they  think  of 

themfelves. 
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themfelves,  an  emotion  of  felf-efte<,m.  Here 
then  are  many  different  emotions,  derived  from 
the  fame  aQion  confidered  in  different  views  by 
different  perfons ;  a  machine  provided  with  many 
fprings,  and  not  a  little  complicated.  Propriety 
of  attion,  it  would  feem,  is  a  favourite  of  nature, 
or  of  the  author  of  nature,  when  fuch  care  and 
folicitude  is  beflov/ed  on  it.  It  is  not  left  to 
our  own  choice  ;  but,  like  juftice,  is  required  at 
our  hands ;  and,  like  juflice,  is  enforced  by  na- 
tural rewards  and  punifhments :  a  man  cannot, 
with  impunity,  do  any  thing  unbecoming  or  im- 
proper ;  he  fuffers  the  chaflifement  of  contempt 
inflicted  by  others,  and  of  fhame  inflicted  by 
himfelf.  An  apparatus  fo  complicated,  and  fo 
lingular,  ought  to  roufe  our  attention  :  for  na- 
ture doth  nothing  in  vain  ;  and  we  may  con- 
clude with  certainty,  that  this  curious  branch 
of  the  human  conftitution  is  intended  for  fome 
valuable  purpofe.  To  the  difcovery  of  that  pur- 
pofe  or  final  caufe  I  fliall  with  ardour  apply  my 
thoughts,  after  difcourfing  a  little  more  at  large 
upon  the  punifhment,  as  it  may  now  be  called, 
that  nature  hath  provided  for  indecent  and  un- 
becoming behaviour.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  ne- 
ceffary,  in  order  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  fub- 
ic6t  ;  and  who  knows  whether  it  may  not,  over 
and  above,  open  fome  track  that  will  lead  us  to 
the  final  caufe  we  are  in  quefl  of  ? 

A  grofs  impropriety  is  punifhed  with  contempt 

and  indignation,  which  are  vented  againft  the 
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offender  by  external  expreffions  :  nor  is  even 
the  flighteft  impropriety  fufFered  to  pafs  without 
fome  degree  of  contempt.  But  there  are  impro- 
prieties of  the  {lighter  kind,  that  provoke  laugh- 
ter ;  of  which  we  have  examples  without  end  in 
the  blunders  and  abfurdities  of  our  own  fpecies  s 
fuch  improprieties  receive  a  different  punifli- 
ment,  as  will  appear  by  what  follows.  The  e- 
motions  of  contempt  and  of  laughter  occafioned 
by  an  impropriety  of  that  kind,  uniting  inti- 
mately in  the  mind  of  the  fpedator,  are  expref- 
fed  externally  by  a  peculiar  fort  of  laugh,  term- 
ed a  laugh  of  derifion  or  /corn  *.  An  impropriety 
that  thus  moves  not  only  contempt  but  laugh- 
ter, is  diftinguiflied  by  the  epithet  of  ridiculous  ; 
and  a  laugh  of  derifion  or  fcorn  is  the  punifh- 
ment  provided  for  it  by  nature.  Nor  ought  it 
to  efcape  obfervation,  that  we  are  fo  fond  of  in- 
flicting that  punifnment,  as  fometimes  to  exert 
it  even  againfl  creatures  of  an  inferior  fpecies  : 
witnefs  a  turkycock  fwelling  with  pride,  and 
ftrutting  with  difplayed  feathers;  which  in  a  gay 
mood  is  apt  to  prov.  Jve  a  laugh  of  derifion. 

V\^e  mud  not  expc^l,  that  thefe  different  im- 
proprieties  are  feparated  by  diftinft  boundaries  : 
for  of  improprieties,  from  the  flighteft  to  the 
mod  grofs,  from  the  mofl  rifible  to  the  moft  fe- 
rious,  there  are  degrees  without  end.  Hence  it 
|s,   that  in  viewing  fome  unbecoming  adions, 

f  See  chap.  7, 

too 
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too  rifible  for  anger,  and  too  ferious  for  deri- 
fion,  the  fpeftator  feels  a  iort  of  mixt  emotion, 
partaking  both  of  derifion  and  of  anger ;  which 
accounts  for  an  expreffion,  common  with  refped 
to  the  impropriety  of  fome  anions.  That  we 
know  not  whether  to  laugh  or  be  angry. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  cafe 
of  a  rifible  impropriety,  which  is  always  flight, 
the  contempt  we  have  for  the  offender  is  ex- 
tremely faint,  tho'  derifion,  its  gratification,  is 
extremely  pleafant.  This  difproportion  between. 
a  paflion  and  its  gratification,  may  feem  not  con- 
formable to  the  analogy  of  nature.  In  looking 
about  for  a  folution,  I  reflect  upon  what  is  laid 
down  above,  that  an  improper  adlion,  not  only 
moves  our  contempt  for  the  author,  but  alfo, 
by  means  of  contrail,  fwells  the  good  opinion 
we  have  of  ourfelves.  This  contributes,  more 
than  any  other  particular,  to  the  pleafure  we 
have  in  ridiculing  follies  and  abfurdities  ;  and 
accordingly,  it  is  well  known,  that  thofe  who 
have  the  greateft  fhare  of  vanity,  are  the  moft 
prone  to  laugh  at  others.  Vanity,  which  is  a 
vivid  pafTion,  pleafant  in  itfelf,  and  not  lefs  fo 
in  its  gratification,  would  fingly  be  fufficient  to 
account  for  the  pleafure  of  ridicule,  without 
borrowing  any  aid  from  contempt.  Hence  ap- 
pears the  reafon  of  a  noted  obfervation,  That 
we  are  the  moll  difpofed  to  ridicule  the  blun- 
ders and  abfurdities  of  others,  when  we  are  in 

high 
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high  fplrks ;  for  in  high  fpirits,  felf-conceit  dif- 
plays  itfelf  with  more  than  ordinary  vigour. 

Having  with  wary  fteps  traced  an  intricate 
road,  not  without  danger  of  wandering ;  what 
remains  to  complete  our  journey,  is  to  account 
for  the  final  caufe  of  congruity  and  propriety, 
■which  make  fo  great  a  figure  in  the  human  con- 
ftitution.    One  final  caufe,,  regarding  congruity, 
is  pretty  obvious,  that  the  fenfe  of  congruity,  as 
one  principle  of  the  fine  arts,  contributes  in  a 
remarkable  degree  to  our  entertainment ;  which 
is  the  final  caufe  affigned  above  for  our  fenfe  of 
proportion  *,  and   need  not  be  enlarged  upon 
here.     Congruity,  indeed,  with  refpeft  to  quan- 
tity, coincides  with  proportion  :   when  the  parts 
of  a  building  are  nicely  adjufled  to  each  other,, 
it  may  be  faid  indifferently,  that  it  is  agreeable 
by  the  congruity  of  its  parts,  or  by  the  propor- 
tion of  its  parts.     But  propriety,  which  regards 
voluntary  agents  only,   can  never   be  the  fame 
with  proportion :  a  very  long  nofe  is  difpropor- 
tioned,  but  cannot  be  termed  improper.    In  fome 
inftances,  it  is  true,  impropriety  coincides  with 
difproportion  in  the  fame  fubjed,   but  never  in 
the  fame  refpeft.     I  give  for  an  example  a  very 
little  man  buckled  to  a  long  toledo  :  confidering 
the  man  and  the  fword  with  refpecl  to  fize,  we 
perceive  a  difproportion  :  confidering  tlie  fword 

*  See  chap.  3. 

as 
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as  the  choice  of  the  man,  we  perceive  an  impro^ 
priety. 

The  fenfe  of  impropriety  with  refpedl  to  mif- 
|:akes,  blunders,  and  abfurdities,  is  evidently  cal- 
culated for  the  good  of  mankind.  In  the  fpec- 
tators  it  is  produ£tive  of  mirth  and  laughter, 
excellent  recreation  in  an  interval  from  bufmefs. 
But  this  is  a  trifle  compared  to  what  follows.  It 
is  painful  to  be  the  fubjeft  of  ridicule ;  and  to 
punifli  with  ridicule  the  man  who  is  guilty  of 
an  abfurdity,  tends  to  put  him  more  op.  his 
guard  in  time  coming.  It  is  well  ordered,  that 
even  the  mod  innocent  blunder  is  not  commit- 
ted with  impunity ;  becaufe,  were  errors  licen- 
fed  where  they  do  no  hurt,  inattention  would 
grow  into  habit,  and  be  the  occafion  of  much 
hurt. 

The  final  caufe  of  propriety,  as  to  moral  du- 
ties, is  of  all  the  mod  iliuftrious.  To  have  a  juil 
notion  of  it,  the  moral  duties  that  refpect  others 
mufl  be  diflinguiflied  from  thofe  that  refpecl 
ourfelves.  Fidelity,  gratitude,  and  abftinence 
from  injury,  are  examples  of  the  fxrfl  fort ;  tem- 
perance, modefty,  firmnefs  of  mind,  are  exam- 
ples of  the  other  :  the  former  are  made  duties 
by  the  fenfe  of  juftice ;  the  latter,  by  the  fenfe 
of  propriety.  Here  is  a  final  caufe  of  the  fenfe 
of  propriety  that  will  roufe  our  attention.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  interefl;  of  every  man  to  fait 
his  behaviour  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and 
to  the  ftation  allotted  him  by  Providence }  fo:r 

fuch 
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fuch  rational  conduct  contributes  in  every  re- 
fpe6l  to  happinefs,  by  prefer ving  health,  by  pro- 
curing plenty,  by  gaining  the  efteem  of  otherSj 
and,  which  of  all  is  the  greateft  bleffing,  by 
gaining  a  juftly  founded  felf  efteem.  But  in  a 
matter  fo  eflential  to  our  well-being,  even  felf« 
intereft  is  not  relied  on :  the  povi^erful  authority 
of  duty  is  fuperadded  to  the  motive  of  intereft. 
The  God  of  nature,  in  all  things  eiTential  to  our 
happinefs,  hath  obferved  one  uniform  method ; 
to  keep  us  fteady  in  our  conduct,  he  hath  forti- 
fied us  with  natural  laws  and  principles,  preven- 
tive of  many  aberrations,  which  would  daily 
happen  were  we  totally  furrendered  to  fo  fallible 
a  guide  as  is  human  reafon.  Propriety  cannot 
rightly  be  confidered  in  another  light,  than  as 
the  natural  law  that  regulates  our  condud  with 
refpefl:  to  ourfelves ;  as  juftice  is  the  naltural 
law  that  regulates  our  conduct  with  refpe£t  to 
others.  T  call  propriety  a  law,  no  lefs  than  ju- 
ftice ;  becaufe  both  are  equally  rules  of  condud 
that  ought  to  be  obeyed :  propriety  includes  that 
obligation ;  for  to  fay  an  adion  is  proper,  is  in 
other  words  to  fay,  that  it  ought  to  be  perform- 
ed 5  and  to  fay  it  is  improper,  is  in  other  words 
to  fay,  that  it  ought  to  be  forborne.  It  is  that 
very  character  of  ought  ^xiAjhould  which  makes 
juftice  a  law  to  us ;  and  the  fame  character  is 
applicable  to  propriety,  tho*  perhaps  more  faint- 
ly than  to  juftice:  but  the  difference  is  in  degree 
only,  not  in  kind  j  and  we  ought,  without  hefita- 

tion 
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tion  or  reluctance,  to  fubmit  equally  to  the  go- 
vernment of  both. 

But  I  have  more  to  urge  upon  that  head.  To 
the  fenfe  of  propriety  as  well  as  of  juftice,  are 
annexed  the  fanftions  of  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments  j  which  evidently  prove  the  one  to  be  a 
law  us  well  as  the  other.  The  fatisfaftion  a  man 
hath  in  doing  his  duty,  joined  to  the  efleem  and 
good- will  of  others,  is  the  reward  that  belongs 
to  both  equally.  The  puniihments  alfo,  though 
not  the  fame,  are  nearly  allied  ;  and  differ  in 
degree  more  than  in  quality.  Difobedience  to 
the  law  of  juftice  is  punilhed  with  remorfe;  dif- 
obedience to  the  law  of  propriety,  with  Ihame, 
which  is  remorfe  in  a  lower  degree.  Every 
tranfgreffion  of  the  law  of  juftice  raifes  indigna- 
tion in  the  beholder  ;  and  fo  doth  every  flagrant 
tranfgreflion  of  the  law  of  propriety.  Slighter 
improprieties  receive  a  milder  punifhm.ent:  they 
are  always  rebuked  with  fome  degree  of  con- 
tempt, and  frequently  with  derifion.  In  gene- 
ral, it  is  true,  that  the  rewards  and  puniihments 
annexed  to  the  fenfe  of  propriety  are  llighter  in 
degree  than  thofe  annexed  to  the  fenfe  of  juftice; 
which  is  wifely  ordered,  becaufe  duty  to  others 
is  ftill  more  elfential  toTociety  than  duty  to  our* 
felves  :  fociety,  indeed,  could  not  fubfift  a  mo- 
ment, were  individuals  not  protefted  from  the 
headftrong  and  turbulent  paiTions  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

The 
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The  final  caufe  now  unfolded  of  the  fenfe  of 
propriety,  muft,  to  every  difcerning  eye,  appear 
delightful :  and  yet  this  is  but  a  partial  view ; 
for  that  fenfe  reaches  another  illuftrious  endj 
which  isj  in  conjunction  with  the  fenfe  of  juftice, 
to  enforce  the  performance  of  focial  duties.  In 
fa£l:,  the  fanftions  vifibly  contrived  to  compel  a 
man  to  be  jufl  to  himfelf,  are  equally  fervieeable 
to  compel  him  to  be  jud  to  others ;  which  will 
be  evident  from  a  fmgle  refledion,  That  an  ac- 
tion, by  being  unjuft,  ceafes  not  to  be  impro- 
per :  an  action  never  appears  more  eminently 
improper,  than  when  it  is  unjuil :  it  is  obviouf- 
ly  becoming,  and  fuitable  to  human  nature,  that 
each  man  do  his  duty  to  others ;  and,  accor- 
dingly, every  tranfgreffion  of  duty  to  others,  is 
at  the  fame  time  a  tranfgrelTion  of  duty  to  one*s 
felf.  This  is  a  plain  truth  without  exaggera- 
tion ;  and  it  opens  a  new  and  enchanting  view 
in  the  moral  iandfcape^  the  profpecl  being  great- 
ly enriched  by  the  multiplication  of  agreeable 
objccls.  It  appears  now,  that  nothing  is  over- 
looked, nothing  left  undone,  that  can  poffibly 
contribute  to  the  enforcing  focial  duty ;  for  to 
all  the  fanftions  that  belong  to  it  fingly,  are  fu- 
peradded  the  fan6i:ions  of  feif-duty.  A  familiar 
example  fhall  fuffice  for  illuflration.  An  ad  of 
ingratitude,  confidered  in  itfelf,  is  to  the  author 
difagreeable,  as  well  as  to  every  fpe6lator :  con- 
fidered by  the  author  with  relation  to  himfelf, 
it  raifes  felf- contempt :    confidered  by  him  with 
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relation  to  the  world,  it  makes  him  afhamed : 
confidered  by  others,  it  raifes  their  contempt 
and  indignation  againft  the  author.  Thefe  feel- 
ings are  all  of  them  occafioned  by  the  impro- 
priety of  the  action.  When  the  adion  is  con- 
fidered as  unjuft,  it  occafions  another  fet  of  feel- 
ings:  in  the  author  it  produces  remorfe,  and  a 
dread  of  merited  punifhment  j  and  in  others, 
the  benefador  chiefly,  indignation  and  hatred 
directed  to  the  ungrateful  perfon.  Thus  fhame 
and  remorfe  united  in  the  ungrateful  perfon, 
and  indignation  united  with  hatred  in  the  hearts 
of  others,  are  the  punilhments  provided  by  na- 
ture for  injuflice.  Stupid  and  infenfible  mult 
he  be,  who,  in  a  contrivance  fo  exquifite,  per- 
ceives not  the  benevolent  hand  of  our  Creator. 


CHAR 
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C    H    A    P.        XI. 
DIGNITY   AND   GRACE. 


*HE  terms  dignity  and  meannefs  are  applied 
to  man  in  point  of  character,  fentimentj 
and  behaviour :  v/e  fay,  for  example,  of  one 
tnan,  that  he  hath  natural  dignity  in  his  air  and 
manner ;  of  another,  that  he  makes  a  mean  fi- 
gure :  we  perceive  dignity  in  every  adion  and 
fentiment  of  fome  perfons ;  meannefs  and  vul- 
garity in  the  adions  and  fentiments  of  others. 
With  refpedl  to  the  fine  arts,  fome  performan- 
ces are  faid  to  be  manly,  and  fuitable  to  thd 
dignity  of  human  nature  j  others  are  termed 
low,  mean,  trivial.  Such  expreffions  are  coni- 
mon,  tho*  they  have  not  always  a  precife  mean- 
ing. With  refpeO:  to  the  art  of  criticifm^  it  mult 
be  a  real  acquifition  to  afcertain  what  thefe  terms 
truly  import  j  which  poffibly  may  enable  us  to 
rank  every  performance  in  the  fine  arts  accor- 
ding to  its  dignity. 

Inquiring  firft  to  what  fubjefts  the  terms  dig- 
nity and  meannefs  are  appropriated,  we  foon  dif- 
cover,  that  they  are  not  applicable  to  any  thing 
inanimate:  the  mod  magnificent  palace  that  ever 
was  buiitj  may  be  lofty,  may  be  grand,  but  it  has 

no 
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no  relation  to  dignity  :  the  moft  diminutive 
flirub  may  be  little,  but  it  is  not  mean.  Thefe 
terms  muft  belong  to  feUfitive  beings,  probably 
to  man  only ;  which  will  be  evident  when  we 
advance  in  the  inquiry. 

Human  adions  appear  in  many  different 
lights  :  in  themfelves  they  appear  grand  or  lit- 
tle ;  with  refped  to  the  authoir,  they  appear  pro- 
per or  improper  ;  with  refped  to  thofe  aiFeded 
by  them,  juft  or  unjuft  t  and  I  now  add,  that 
they  are  alfo-diftinguiihed  by  dignity  and  mean- 
nefs.  If  ally  one  incline  to  think,  that,  with  re- 
fped  to  human  adions,  dignity  coincides  with 
grandeur,  and  meannefs  with  littlenefs,  the  dif- 
ference  will  be  evident  upon  refleding,  that  an 
adion  may  be  grand  without  being  virtuous, 
and  little  v/ithout  being  faulty ;  but  that  we  ne- 
ver attribute  dignity  to  any  adion  but  what  is 
virtuous,  nor  meannefs  to  any  but  what  is  faulty. 
Every  adion  of  dignity  creates  refped  and  e- 
fleem  for  the  author  j  and  a  mean  adion  draws 
upon  him  contempt.  A  man  is  admired  for  a 
grand  adion,  but  frequently  is  neither  loved 
iior  efteemed  for  it :  neithei"  is  a  man  always 
contemned  for  a  low  or  little  adion.  The  ac- 
tion of  Csefar  paffing  the  Rubicon  was  grand  ; 
but  there  was  no  dignity  in  it,  confidering  that 
his  purpofe  was  to  enflave  his  country  :  Csefar, 
in  a  march,  taking  opportunity  of  a  rivulet  to 
quench  his  thirfli,  did  a  low  adion,  but  the  ac- 
tion was  not  mean. 

Vol,  L  Z  ,  As 
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As  it  appears  to  me,  dignity  and  meannefs 
are  founded  on  a  natural  principle  not  hitherto^ 
mentioned.  Man  is  endowed  with  a  S  E  N  S  K 
of  the  worth  and  excellence  of  his  nature  :  he 
deems  it  more  perfe«ft  than  that  of  the  other  be- 
ings around  him  j  and  he  perceives,  that  the- 
perfedion  of  his  nature  confifts  in  virtue,  parti- 
cularly in  virtues  of  the  higheft  rank.  To  ex- 
prefs  that  fenfe,  the  term  dignitf  is  appropriated. 
Further,  to  behave  with  dignity,  and  to  refrain 
from  all  mean  actions,  is  felt  to  be,  not  a  virtue 
only,  but  a  duty  :  it  is  a  duty  every  man  owes' 
to  himfelf.  By  afiting  in  that  manner,  he  at- 
tra£rs  love  and  efteem  :  by  a£ling  meanly,  or  be- 
low himfelf,  he  is  difapproved  and  contemned. 

According  to  the  defcription  here  given  of 
dignity  and  meannefs,  they  appear  to.  be  a  fpe= 
cies  of  propriety  and  impropriety.  Many  ac- 
tions may  be  proper  or  improper,  to  which  dig- 
nity or  meannefs  cannot  be  applied  :  to  eat  when^ 
one  is  hungry,  is  proper,  but  there  is  no  dig- 
nity in  that  aftion  :  revenge  fairly  taken,  if  a- 
c-ainft  law,  is  improper,  but  not  mean.  But 
every  aclion  of  dignity  is  alfo  proper,  and  every 
mean  adion  is  alfo  improper. 

This  fenfe  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
reaches  even  our  pleafures  and  amufements  :  if 
they  enlarge  the  mind  by  raifing  grand  or  eleva- 
ted emotions^  or  if  they  humanize  the  m.ind  by 
exercifmg  our  fympathy,  they  are  approved  as 
fuited  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature  i  if  they  con- 
tra^ 
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tra£t  the  mind  by  fixing  it  on  trivial  objeds, 
they  are  contemned  as  not  fuited  to  the  dignity 
of  our  nature.  Hence,  in  general,  every  occu- 
pation, whether  of  ufe  or  amufement,  that  cor- 
refponds  to  the  dignity  of  man,  is  termed  ?ha?i' 
ly  ;  and  every  occupation  below  his  nature,  is 
termed  childijh. 

To  thofe  who  ftudy  human  nature,  there  is  a 
point  which  has  always  appeared  intricate :  How 
comes  it  that  generofity  and  courage  are  more 
efteemed,  and  beftow  more  dignity,  than  good- 
nature,  of  even  juftice  ;  tho'  the  latter  contri- 
bute more  chan  the  former  to  private  as  well  as 
to  public  happinefs  ?  This  queftion,  bluntly 
propofed,  might  puzzle  a  cunning  philofopher  ; 
but,  by  means  of  the  foregoing  obfervationSg 
will  eafily  be  folved.  Human  virtues,  like  other 
objefts,  obtain  a  rank  in  our  eftimation,  not 
from  their  utility,  "v^hich  is  a  fubjeO:  of  reflec- 
tion, but  from  the  dire£t  impreffion  they  make 
on  us.  Juftice  and  good-nature  are  a  fort  of 
negative  virtues,  that  fcarce  make  any  impref- 
fion but  when  they  are  tranfgreffed  :  courage 
and  generofity,  on  the  contrary,  producing  ele- 
vated emotions,  enliven  greatly  the  fenfe  of  a 
man's  dignity,  both  in  himfelf  and  in  others  j 
and  for  that  reafon,  courage  and  generofity  are 
in  higher  regard  than  the  other  virtues  men- 
tioned :  we  defcribe  them  as  grand  and  ele- 
tated,  as  of  greater  dignity,  and  more  praife- 
worthy, 

L  z  This 
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This  leads  us  to  examine  more  diredly  emo- 
tions and  paffions  with  refpeft  to  the  prefent 
fubjed  ;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  form  a 
fcale  of  them,  beginning  with  the  meaneft,  and 
afcending  gradually  to  thofe  of  the  highefl  rank 
and  dignity.  Pleafure  felt  as  at  the  organ  of  fenfe, 
named  corporeal  pleafure,  is  perceived  to  be  low  ; 
and  when  indulged  to  excefs,  is  perceived  alfo 
to  be  mean :  for  that  reafon,  perfons  of  any  de- 
licacy dilTemble  the  pleafure  they  take  in  eating 
and  drinking.  The  pleafures  of  the  eye  and  ear, 
having  no  organic  feeling  *,  and  being  free  from 
any  fenfe  of  meannefs,  are  indulged  without  any 
flianie  :  they  even  rife  to  a  certain  degree  of  dig- 
nity when  their  objeQs  are  grand  or  elevated. 
The  fame  is  the  cafe  of  the  fympathetic  paffions: 
a  virtuous  perfon  behaving  with  fortitude  and 
dignity  under  cruel  misfortunes,  makes  a  capital 
figure ;  and  the  fympathifmg  fpe£tator  feels  in 
himfelf  the  fame  dignity.  Sympathetic  diftrefs 
at  the  fame  time  never  is  mean :  on  the  contra- 
ry, it  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  a  focial  be- 
ing, and  has  general  approbation.  The  rank 
that  love  polTefles  in  the  fcale,  depends  in  a 
great  meafure  on  its  object :  it  pofleffes  a  low 
place  when  founded  on  external  properties 
merely ;  and  is  mean  when  bellowed  on  a  per- 
fon of  inferior  rank  without  any  extraordinary 
{qualification  :  but  when  founded  on  the  more 

*  See  the  Introduflion- 
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elevated  internal  properties,  it  affiimes  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  dignity.  The  fame  is  the  cafe 
of  friendfliip.  When  gratitude  is  warm,  it  ani- 
mates the  mind  ;  but  it  fcarce  rifes  to  dignity. 
Joy  beftows  dignity  when  it  proceeds  from  an 
elevated  caufe. 

if  I  can  depend  upon  indudion,  dignity  is  not 
a  property  of  any  difagreeable  paflion  :  one  is 
flight,  another  fevere  ;  one  depreflcs  the  mind, 
another  animates  it ;  but  there  is  no  elevation, 
far  lefs  dignity,  in  any  of  them.  Revenge,  in 
particular,  tho'  it  enflame  and  fwell  the  mind, 
is  not  accompanied  with  dignity,  not  even  with 
elevation  :  it  is  not,  however,  felt  as  mean  or 
groveling,  unlefs  when  it  takes  indireft  m.eafures 
for  gratification.  Shame  and  remorfe,  tho'  they 
fmk  the  fpirits,  are  not  mean.  Pride,  a  difagree- 
able paflion,  beftows  no  dignity  in  the  eye  of  a 
fped:ator.  Vanity  always  appears  mean ;  and 
extremely  fo  where  founded,  as  commonly  hap- 
pens, on  trivial  qualifications. 

I  proceed  to  the  pleafures  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  which  polTefs  a  high  rank  in  point  of  dig- 
nity. Of  this  every  one  will  be  fenfible,  when 
he  confiders  the  important  truths  tliat  have  been 
laid  open  by  fcience  ;  fuch  as  general  theorems, 
and  the  general  laws  that  govern  the  material 
and  moral  worlds.  The  pleafures  of  the  under- 
flanding  are  fuited  to  man  as  a  rational  and  con- 
templative being  ;  and  they  tend  not  a  little  to 
ennoble  his  nature  j  even  to  the  Deity  he  (Iretch- 

eth 
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eth  his  contemplations,  which,  in  the  difcovery 
of  infinite  power,  wifdom,  and  benevolence,  af- 
ford delight  of  the  mod  exalted  kind.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  the  fine  arts  ftudied  as  a  rational 
fcience,  afford  entertainment  of  great  dignity  ; 
fuperior  far  to  what  they  afford  as  a  fubjed  of 
tafte  merely. 

But  contemplation,  however  in  itfelf  valuable, 
is  chiefly  refpeded  as  fubfervient  to  aflion  ;  for 
man  is  intended  to  be  more  an  adive  than  a 
contemplative  being.  He  accordingly  fliows 
more  dignity  in  aftion  than  in  contemplation  i 
generofity,  magnanimity,  heroifm,  raife  his  cha- 
rafter  to  the  higheil  pitch  :  thefe  befi  exprefs  the 
dignity  of  his  nature,  and  advance  him  nearer 
to  divinity  than  any  other  of  his  attributes. 

By  every  production  that  fhows  art  and  con- 
trivance, our  curioilty  is  excited  upon  two 
points  ;  firfl,  how  it  was  made  ;  and  next,  to 
what  end.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  the  more 
important  inquiry,  becaufe  the  means  are  ever 
fubordinate  to  the  end  ;  and,  in  fad,  our  curi- 
pfity  is  always  more  enfiamed  by  the  ^nal  than 
by  the  efficie?it  caufe.  This  preference  is  no 
v/here  more  vilible,  than  in  contemplating  the 
works  of  nature:  if  in  the  efficient  caufe  wildom 
and  power  be  difplayed,  v/ifdom  is  no  lefs  con» 
fpicuous  in  the  final  caufe ;  and  from  it  only 
can  we  infer  benevolence,  which  of  all  the  di- 
vine attributes  is  to  man  the  mofl  important. 

Having 
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Having   endeavoured  to    affign.   the  efficient 
caufe  of  dignity  and  meannefs,  by  unfolding  the 
principle  on  ^vhich   they  are  founded,  we  pro- 
ceed to  explain  the  final  caufe  of  the  dignity  or 
meannefs  beftowed  upon  the  feveral  particulars 
above  mentioned,  beginning  with  corporeal  plea- 
fures.     Thefe,  as  far  as  ufeful,  are,  like  judice, 
fenced  with  fuificient  fandHons  to  prevent  their 
being  negleded  :  hunger  and  third:  are  painful 
fenfations ;  and   we  are  incited  to  animal  love 
by  a  vigorous  propenlity  :  were  corporeal  plea- 
fures  dignified  over  and  above  with  a  place  in  a 
high  clafs,  they  would  infallibly  difturb  the  ba- 
lance  of  the  mind,  by  outweighing  the  focial  af- 
feftions.     This  is   a  fatisfaftory  final  caufe  for 
refufing  to  thefe  pleafures  any  degree  of  dignity: 
and  the  final  caufe   is  no  lefs  evident  of  their 
nieannefs,  when   they   are  indulged  to  excefs. 
The  more  refined  pleafures  of  external  fenfe, 
conveyed  by  the  eye  and  the  ear  from  natural 
objeds   and  from  the  fine  arts,   deferve  a  high 
place  in  our  efteem,  becaufe  of  their  fmgular  and 
extenfive  utihty  :  in  fome  cafes  they  rife  to   a 
confiderable  dignity  ;  and  the  very  lowefl  plea- 
fures of  the  kind  are  never  efteemed  mean  or 
grovelling.     The  pleafure  arifing  from  wit,  hu- 
mour,   ridicule,    or  from  what  is  fimplv  ludi- 
crous, is  ufeful,  by  relaxing  the  mind  after  the 
fatigue  of  more  manly  occupation :  but  the  mind, 
when  it  furrenders  itfelf  to  pleafure  of  that  kind, 
Z  4  lofes 
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Ipfes  its  vigour,  and  finks  gradually  into  Ijoth  ^c 
The  place  this  pleafure  occupies  in  point  of  dig- 
nity, is  adjufted  to  thefe  views  :  to  make  it  ufe- 
lul  as  a  relaxation,  it  is  not  branded  with  mean- 
nefs  ;  to  prevent  its  ufuTpation,  it  is  removed 
from  that  place  but  a  fmgle  degree  :  no  man  va- 
lues himfelf  for  that  pleafure,  even  during  gra- 
tification 5  and  if  it  have  engroffed  more  of  his 
time  than  is  requifite  for  relaxation,  he  looks 
back  with  fqme  degree  of  fhame. 

In  point  of  dignity,  the  focial  emotions  rife 
above  the  felfilh,  and  much  above  thofe  of  the 
eye  and  ear  :  man  is  by  his  nature  a  focial  be- 
ing ;  and  to  qualify  him  for  fociety,  it  is  wifely 
contrived,  that  he  fhould  value  himfelf  more  for 
being  focial  than  felfifli  f. 

The  excellency  of  man  is  chiefly  difcernible 
in  the  great  improvements  he  is  fufceptible  of 
in  fociety  :  thefe,  by  perfeverance,  may  be  car- 
ried on  progreffively  above  any  affignable  limits  j 

*  Neque  enim  ita  generati  a  natura  fumus,  ut  ad 
Judum  et  jocum  fadti  effe  videamur,  fed  ad  feveritatem 
potius  et  ad  quaedam  ftudia  graviora  atque  majora. 
Ludo  autem  et  joco,  uti  illis  quidem  licet,  fed  ficut 
fomno  et  quletJbus  caeteris,  turn  cum  gravibus  feriifque 
rebus  fatisfecerimus.     Cicero  de  offic.  lib.  i. 

f  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  felfifii  emotions  that  are 
founded  upon  a  focial  principle,  rife  higher  in  our  ef- 
teem  than  thofe  that  are  founded  upon  a  felnft  prin- 
cipleo     As  to  which  fee  above,  p.  47.  note. 

andj, 
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and,  even,  abftrading  from  revelation,  there  is 
great  probability,  that  the  progrefs  begun  here 
will  be  completed  in  fome  future  ftate.  Now, 
as  all  valuable  improvements  proceed  from  the 
exercife  of  our  rational  faculties,  the  author  of 
our  nature,  in  order  to  excite  us  to  a  due  ufe 
of  thefe  faculties,  hath  affigned  a  high  rank  to 
the  pleafures  of  the  underflanding  :  their  utility, 
with  refpe6t  to  this  life  as  well  as  a  future,  en- 
titles them  to  that  rank. 

But  as  adtion  is  the  aim  of  all  our  improve- 
ments, virtuous  adions  juftly  poflefs  the  higheft 
of  all  the  ranks.  Thefe,  we  find,  are  by  nature 
diflributed  into  different  clafTes,  and  the  firfl  in 
point  of  dignity  afligned  to  adions  that  appear 
not  the  firft  in  point  of  ufe  :  generofity,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  fenfe  of  mankind  is  more  refpedl- 
ed  than  juflice,  tho'  the  latter  is  undoubtedly 
more  effential  to  fociety  ;  and  magnanimity,  he- 
roifm,  undaunted  courage,  rife  ftiil  higher  in 
our  efleem.  One  u^ould  readily  think,  that  the 
moral  virtues  Ihould  be  efteemed  according  to 
their  importance.  Nature  has  here  deviated 
from  her  ordinary  path,  and  great  wifdom  is 
fhown  in  the  deviation :  the  efficient  caufe  is  ex- 
plained above,  and  the  final  caufe  is  explained  in 
the  Effays  of  morality  and  natural  religion  *. 

We  proceed  to  analyfe  grace,  which  being  in 
*  Part  I.  eflay  2.  chap.  4. 
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a  good  meafure  an  uncultivated  field,  requires 
more  tiian  ordinary  labour. 

Graceful  is  an  attribute  :  grace  and  graceful- 
nefs  exprefs  that  attribute  in  the  forrn  of  a  noun. 

That    this    attribute  is    agreeable,    no    one 
doubts. 

As  grace  is  difplayed  externally,  it  mull  be 
an  object  of  one  or  other  of  our  five  fenfes. 
i  hat  it  is  an  objed  of  fight,  every  perfon  of  tafte 
can  bear  witnefs  ;  and  that  it  is  confined  to  that 
fetife,  appears  from  indu6:ion  ;  for  it  is  not  an 
objefl:  of  fmeil,  nor  of  tafte,  nor  of  touch.  Is  it 
an  objed  of  hearing  ?  So.me  mufic  indeed  is 
termed  graceful ;  but  that  expreffion  is  meta- 
phorical, as  when  we  fay  of  other  mufic  that  it 
is  beautiful :  the  latter  metaphor,  at  the  fame 
time,  is  more  fweet  and  eafy  j  which  ILov/s  how 
little  applicable  to  mufic  or  to  found  the  former 
is,  when  taken  in  its  proper  fenfe. 

That  it  is  an  attribute  of  man,  is  beyond  dif- 
pute.  But  of  what  other  beings  is  it  alfo  an  at- 
tribute ?  We  perceive  at  firft  fight  that  nothing 
inanimate  is  entitled  to  that  epithet.  What  ani- 
rnal  then,  befide  man,  is  entitled  ?  Surely,  not 
an  elephant,  nor  even  a  lion.  A  horfe  may  have 
a  delicate  Ihape  with  a  lofty  mein,  and  all  his 
motions  may  be  exquifite  ;  but  he  is  never  faid 
to  be  graceful.  Beauty  and  grandeur  are  com- 
mon to  man  with  fome  other  beings :  but  dig- 
nity is  not  applied  to  any  being  inferior  to  man  5 

and 
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and  upon  the  flrldeft  examination,  the  fame  ap- 
pears to  hold  in  grace. 

Confining  then  grace  to  man,  the  next  inqui- 
ry is,  whether,  like  beauty,  it  makes  a  conftant 
appearance,  or  in  fome  circumftances  only.  Does 
a  perfon  difplay  this  attribute  at  reft  as  well  as 
in  motion,  aHeep  as  when  awake  ?  It  is  undoubt- 
edly connected  with  motion  j  for  when  the  mofl 
graceful  perfon  is  at  reft,  neither  moving  nor 
fpeaking,  we  lofe  fight  of  that  quality  as  much 
as  of  colour  in  the  dark.  Grace  then  is  an  a- 
greeable  attribute,  infeparable  from  motion  as 
oppofed  to  reft,  and  as  comprehending  fpeech, 
looks,  geflures,  and  loco- motion. 

As  fome  motions  are  homely,  the  oppofite  to 
graceful,  the  next  inquiry  is,  with  what  motions 
is  this  attribute  connected  ?  No  man  appears 
graceful  in  a  mafk  ;  and,  therefore,  laying  afide 
the  expreffions  of  the  countenance,  the  other 
motions  may  be  genteel,  may  be  elegant,  but  of 
themfelves  never  are  graceful.  A  motion  adjuft- 
ed  in  the  moft  perfect  manner  to  anfwer  its  end, 
is  elegant  j  but  ftill  fomewhat  more  is  required 
to  complete  our  idea  of  grace,  or  gracefulnefs. 

What  this  unknown  more  may  be,  is  the  nice 
point.  One  thing  is  clear  from  what  is  faid, 
that  this  inore  muft  arife  from  the  expreffion  of 
the  countenance :  and  from  what  exprsfTions  fo 
naturally  as  from  thofe  which  indicate  mental 
qualities,  fuch  as  fweetnefs,  benevolence,  eleva- 
tion, dignity  ?  This  promifes  to  be  a  fair  analy- 
i  fis  J 
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lis ;  becaufe  of  all  objects  mental  qualities  affecl 
us  the  moft ;  and  the  impreflion  made  by  grace- 
ful appearance  upon  every  fpedator  of  tafte,  is 
too  deep  for  any  caufe  purely  corporeal. 

The  next  ilep  is,  to  examine  what  are  the 
mental  qualities,  that,  in  conjunction  with  ele- 
gance of  motion,  produce  a  graceful  appearance. 
Sweetnefsj  chearfulnefs,  affability,  are  not  fepa- 
rately  fufficient,  nor  even  in  conjundlion.  As  it 
appears  to  me,  dignity  alone  with  elegant  mo- 
tion may  produce  a  graceful  appearance ;  but 
ftill  more  graceful,  with  the  aid  of  other  quali- 
ties, thofe  efpecially  that  are  the  moil  exalted. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  moft  exalted  virtues 
may  be  the  lot  of  a  perfon  whofe  countenance 
has  little  expreffion :  fuch  a  perfon  cannot  be 
graceful.  Therefore,  to  produce  this  appear- 
ance, we  muft  add  another  circumftance,  name- 
ly, an  expreflive  countenance,  difplaying  to  every 
fpedtator  of  tafte,  with  life  and  energy,  every 
thing  that  pafles  in  the  mind. 

Colleding  thefe  circumftances  together,  grace 
may  be  defined,  that  agreeable  appearance  which 
arifes  from  elegance  of  motion,  and  from  a  coun- 
tenance expreflive  of  dignity.  Expreffions  of  other 
mental  qualities  are  not  eifential  to  that  appear- 
ance, but  they  heighten  it  greatly. 

Of  all  external  objefts,  a  graceful  perfon  is  the 
moft  agreeable. 

Dancing  affords  great  opportunity  for  difplay- 
ing grace,  and  haranguing  ftill  more. 
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I  conclude  with  the  following  reflexion.  That 
in  vain  will  a  perfon  attempt  to  be  graceful,  who 
is  deficient  in  amiable  qualities.  A  man,  it  is  true, 
may  form  an  idea  of  qualities  he  is  deftitute  of; 
and,  by  means  of  that  idea,  may  endeavour  to 
exprefs  thefe  qualities  by  looks  and  geftures : 
but  fuch  fludied  expreflion  will  be  too  faint  and 
obfcure  to  be  graceful. 


CHAP. 


CHAP.        XIL 


RIDICULE, 


O  define  ridicule  has  puzzled  and  vexed 
every  critic.  The  definition  given  by 
Ariitotle  is  obfcure  and  imperfect  *,  Cicero 
handles  it  at  great  length  f  ;  but  without  giving 
any  fatisfadion :  he  u^anders  in  the  dark,  and 
miiTes  the  diftindion  between  rifible  and  ridicu- 
lous. Quintilian  is  fenfible  of  the  diftinflion  f, 
but  has  not  attempted  to  explain  it.  Luckily 
this  fubjeft  lies  no  longer  in  obfcurity  :  a  rifible 
objeft  produceth  an  emotion  of  laughter  mere- 
ly [j :  a  ridiculous  objed  is  improper  as  well  as  ri- 
fible ;  and  produceth  a  mixt  emotion,  which  is 
vented  by  a  laugh  of  derifion  or  fcorn  |j||.    • 

Having  therefore  happily  unravelled  the  knot- 
ty part,  i  proceed  to  other  particulars. 

Burlefque,  tho'  a  great  engine  of  ridicule,  is 
not  confined  to  that  fubjed ;  for  it  is  clearly  di- 

*  Poet.  cap.  5.  f  L.  2.  De  Oratore. 

J   Ideoque  anceps  ejus  rei  ratio  eft,  quiDd  a  derifu  non 
procul  abeft  rifus  5  lib,  6.  cap.  3.  §  »■ 

II  See  ehap.  7.  !!ll  See  chap.  10. 

flinguifliable 
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ftinguilhable  into  burlefque  that  excites  laugh- 
ter merely,  and  burlefque  that  provokes  derifion 
or  ridicule.  A  grave  fubje£t  in  which  there  is 
no  impropriety,  may  be  brought  down  by  a  cer- 
tain colouring  fo  as  to  be  rifible ;  which  is  the 
cafe  of  Virgil  Travejiie  "^j  and  alfo  the  cafe  of 
the  Secchia  Rapita  f  :  the  authors  laugh  firfl:,  in 
order  to  make  their  readers  laugh.  The  Lutrin 
is,  a  burlefque  poem  of  the  other  fort,  laying 
hold  of  a  low  and  trifling  incident,  to  expofe 
the  luxury,  indolence,  and  contentious  fpirit  of 
a  fet  of  monks.  Boileau,  the  author,  gives  a 
ridiculous  air  to  the  fubject,  by  dreffing  it  in 
the  heroic  ftyle,  and  affeding  to  confider  it  as 
of  the  utmoll  dignity  and  importance.  In  a 
compofition  of  this  kind,  no  image  profefledly 
ludicrous  ought  to  find  quarter,  becaufe  fuch 
images  deftroy  the  contraft  j  and,  accordingly^ 
the  author  fhows  always  the  grave  face,  and  ne- 
ver once  betrays  a  fmile. 

Though  the  burlefque  that  aims  at  ridicule, 
produces  its  efFe£l  by  elevating  the  flyle  far  a- 
bove  the  fubjeft,  yet  it  has  limits  beyond  which 
the  elevation  ought  not  to  be  carried  :  the  poet, 
confulting  the  imagination  of  his  readers,  ought 
to  confine  himfelf  to  fuch  images  as  are  lively, 
and  readily  apprehended  :  a  drained  elevation, 
foaring  above  an  ordinary  reach  of  fancy,  makes 
Slot  a  pleafant  impreffion :  the  reader,  fatigued 

*  Scarron,  f  TafTonl. 

with 
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with  being  always  upon  the  llretch,  is  foqn  dif- 
gufted;  and  if  he  perfevere,  becomes  thatight- 
lefs  and  indifferent.  Further,  a  fidion  givis  no 
pleafure  unlefs  it  be  painted  in  colours  fo  lively 
as  to  produce  fome  perception  of  reality ;  which 
never  can  be  done  effeflually  where  the  images 
are  formed  with  labour  or  difficulty.  For  thefe 
reafons,  I  cannot  avoid  condemning  xhd  BatrU' 
chomuomachia,  faid  to  be  the  compofition  of  Iso- 
mer :  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  imagination  to 
form  a  clear  and  lively  image  of  frogs/and  mice, 
ading  with  the  dignity  of  the  higlfefl  of  our 
fpecies ;  nor  can  we  form  a  conception  of  the 
reality  of  fuch  an  aftion,  in  any  manner  fo  dx- 
ftinft  as  to  intereft  our  affections  even  in  the 
ilighteil  degree.  1        ' 

The  Rape  of  the  Lock  is  of  a  charader  clearly 
diflinguifhable  from  thofe  now  mentioned  :  it  is 
not  properly  a  burlefque  performance,  but  what 
may  rather  he  termed  an  beroi- comical  poem  :  it 
treats  a  gay  and  familiar  fubjeO:  with  pleafantry^ 
and  with  a  moderate  degree  of  digility:  the  au- 
thor puts  not  on  a  mafk  like  Boileai\  nor  pro- 
fefles  to  make  us  laugh  like  TalToni.  The  Rape 
of  the  Lock  is  a  genteel  fpecies  of  writing,  left 
ilrained  than  thofe  mentioned :  and  is  pleafant 
or  ludicrous  without  having  ridicule  for  its  chief 
aim ;  giving  way  however  to  ridicule  where  it 
arifes  naturally  from  a  particular  charader,  fiicli 
as  that  of  Sir  Plume.    Addifon's  Spedaior  upon 

the 
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tljie  exercife  of  the  fan  *  is  extremely  gay  and 
ludicrous,  refembling  in  its  fubjed  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock. 

Humour  belongs  to  the  prefent  chapter,  be- 
caufe  it  is  connected  with  ridicule.  Congreve 
defirffes  humour  to  be  "  a  fingular  and  unavoid- 
*^  able,  manner  of  doing  or  faying  any  thing, 
"  peculiar  and  natural  to  one  man  only,  by 
"  which -his  fpeechand  adions  are  diftinguifhed 
"  from  thofe  of  other  men."  Were  this  defi- 
nition juft,  a  majeftic  and  commanding  air, 
which  is  a  fingular  property,  is  humour ;  as  alfo 
a  natural  l^ow  of  corred  and  commanding  elo- 
quence, which  it  no  lefs  fingular.  Nothing  juft 
or  proper  is  denominated  humour  ;  nor  any  fm- 
gularity  of  ch^after,  words,  or  actions,  that  is 
valued  or  refpBded.  When  we  attend  to  the 
character  of  an  huniorift,  we  find  that  it  arifes 
from  circumflances  both  rifibie  and  improper, 
and  theref(|re  that  it  leffens  the  man,  in  our  e- 
deem,  and|makes  him  in  fome  meafare  ridicu- 
ious. 

Humour  in  writing  is  very  different  from  hu- 
mour in  charadler.  When  an  author  infifls  up- 
on ludicrous  fubjefts  with  a  profefTed  purpofe  to 
makd  his  readers  laugh,  he  may  be  ftyled  a  ludi- 
croui  writer  ;  but  is  fcarce  entitled  to  be  ftyied 
a  vfriter  of  humour.  This  quality  belongs  to  an 
aujthor,  v/ho,  aiTecling  to  be  grave  and  ferlous, 
pa(int3  his  objetls  in  fuch  colours  as  to  provoke 

*  No.  102. 

Vol.  I.  A  a  mirth 
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mirth  and  laughter.  A  writer  that  is  really  an 
humorift  in  charader,  does  this  without  defign  : 
if  not,  he  mud  afFed  the  charader  in  order  to 
iucceed.  Swift  and  Fontaine  were  humoriRs  in 
charader,  and  their  writings  are  full  of  humour. 
Addifon  was  not  an  humorift  in  character  ;  and 
yet  in  his  profe  writings  a  moft  delicate  and  re- 
fined humour  prevails.  Arbuthnot  exceeds  them 
all  in  drollery  and  humourous  painting  ;  which 
ihows  a  great  genious,  becaufe,  if  I  am  not  mif- 
informed,  he  had  nothing  of  that  peculiarity  in 
his  charader. 

There  remains  to  fhow  by  examples  the  man- 
ner of  treating  fubjeds,  fo  as  to  give  them  a  ri- 
diculous appearance. 

II  ne  dit  jamais,  je  vous  donne,  mais,  je  vous  prete 
le  bon  jour. 

Orleans.  I  know  him  to  be  valiant. 

Confiable.  I  was  told  that  by  one  that  knows  him 
better  than  you. 

Orleans.  What's  he  ? 

Confiable.  Marry,  he  told  me  fo  himfelf  j  and  he  faid, 
lie  car'd  not  who  knew  it. 

Henry  V.  Shake/pear. 

Ke  never  broke  any  man's  head  but  his  own,  and 
that  was  againft  a  poft  v/hen  he  was  drunk. 

Ibid, 

MillamenU  Sententious  Mirabell !  pr'ythee  don't  look 

with 
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with  that  violent  and  inflexible  wife  face^  like  Solomon 
at  the  dividing  of  the  child  in  an  old  tapeftry  hanging. 

Way  of  the  World. 

A  true  critic  in  the  perufal  of  a  book,  is  like  a  dog 
at  a  feaft,  whofe  thoughts  and  ftomach  are  wholly  fet 
upon  what  the  guefts  fling  away,  and  confequently  is 
apt  to  fnarl  mod  when  there  are  the  feweft  bones. 

Tale  of  a  Tub. 

In  the  following  inftances,  the  ridicule  arifes 
from  abfurd  conceptions  in  the  perfons  introdu- 
ced. 

Mafcarille.  Te  fouvient-il,  vicomte  d€  cette  demi- 
lune, que  nous  emportames  fur  les  ennemis  au  fiege 
d' Arras  1 

Jodelet.  Que  veux  tu  dire  avec  ta  demi-lune  ?  c'etoit 
bien  une  lune  tout  entiere. 

Moliere  ks  Precietfes  Ridicules,  fc.  1 1. 

Blender.  I  came  yonder  at  Eaton  to  Marry  Mrs  Anne 
Page  ;  and  flie's  a  great  lubberly  boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life  then  you  took  the  wrong. 

Slender.  What  need  you  tell  me  that  ?  I  think  fo 
when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl ;  if  I  had  been  marry'd  to 
him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  would  not 
have  had  him. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

Valentine.  Your  bleiling,  Sir. 

Sir  Sampfon.  You've  had  it  already,  Sir*,  I  think  I 
fent  it  you  to  day  in  a  bill  for  four  thoufand  pound  j 
a  great  deal  of  money,  Brother  Forefight. 

A  a  2  Fore/ighL 
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Foreftght.  Ay  indeed,  Sir  Sampfon,   a  great  deal  of 
money  for  a  young  man  ;  I  wonder  what  can  he  do 

with  it. 

Love  for  LovCy  aEl  2-fc.  7. 


Millament.  I  naufeate  walking  ;  'tis  a  country-diver- 
iion ;  I  iothe  the  country,  and  every  thing  that  relates 
to  it. 

iS/r  Wilful.  Indeed  !  hah  \.  look  ye,  look  ye,  you  do  ? 

nay,   'tis  like  you  may here  are  choice  of  paftimes 

here  in  town,  as  plays  and  the  like  j  that  muft  be  con- 
fefs'd  indeed. 

Millament.  Ah  I'etourdie  !  I  hate  the  town  too. 

&ir  Wilful.  Dear  heart,   that's  much hah  !  that 

you  fhould  hate  'em  both  !  hah  !  'tis  like  you  may  \ 
there  are  fome  can't  relifli  the  town,  and  others  can't 

away  with  the  country 'tis   like  you  may  be  one  of 

thefcj  Coufine. 

Way  of  the  World ^  a 51  j\.  fc.  4. 

Lord  Froth.  L  afiure  you,  Sir  Paul,  I  laugh  at  no 
body's  jefts  but  my  own,  or  a  lady's  :  I  aflure,  you.  Sir 
Paul. 

Brfk.  How  .?  how,  my  Lord  ?  what,  affront  my 
wit  !  Let  me  periih,  do  I  never  fay  any  thing  worthy 
to  be  'augh'd  at  ^ 

Lord  Froth.  O  foy,  don't  mifappreliend  me,  I  don't 
fay  fo,  for  I  often  fmile  at  your  conceptions.  But 
tiierc  is  nothing  more  unbecoming  a  man  of  quality 
than  to  laugh  ;  'ris  fuch  a  vulgar  expreffion  of  the  paf- 
iiOn  !  every  body  can  laugh.  Then  efpeGially  to  laugh 
at  the  jcil:  of  an  inferior  perfon,  or  when  any  body  eife 
ci  the  fame  quality  does  not  laugh  with  one  ;  ridicu- 
lous ! 
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lous  !     To  be  pleas'd  with  what  pleafes  the  crowd  I 
Now,  when  I  laugh  I  always  laugh  alone. 

Double  Dealer i  aB  i ,  y2-.  4, 

So  fharp-fighted  is  pride  in  blemifhes,  and  fo 
willing  to  be  gratified,  that  it  takes  up  with  the 
very  flighteft  improprieties  j  fuch  as  n  blunder 
by  a  foreigner  in  fpeaking  our  language,  efpeci- 
ally  if  the  blunder  can  bear  a  fenfe  that  refie(3:s 
on  the  fpeaker  : 

^lickly.  The  young  man  is  an  honefi  man. 
Caius.    What  fhall  de  honeil  man  do  in  my  clofet  ? 
dere  is  no  honeft  man  dat  fhall  come  in  my  clofet. 

Alerry  Wives  of  JVindfor. 

Love-fpeeches  are  finely  ridiculed  in  the  fol- 
lowing pafTage. 

Quoth  he,  My  faith  as  adamantine, 
As  chains  of  deftiny,  I'll  maintain ; 
True  as  Apollo  ever  fpoke. 
Or  oracle  from  heart  of  oak  ; 
And  if  you'll  give  my  flame  but  vent-, 
Now  in  clofe  hugger  mugger  pent, 
And  Ihine  upon  me  but  benignly, 
With  that  one,  and  that  other  pigfneye. 
The  fun  and  day  fliall  fooner  part. 
Than  love,  or  you,  fhake  olF  my  heart ; 
The  fun  that  fhall  no  more  difpenfe 
His  own  but  your  bright  influence  : 
I'll  carve  your  name  on  barks  of  trees. 
With  true  Igve-knots,  and  flourilhes  j 

A  a  3  That 
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That  fiiall  infufe  eternal  fpringj, 

And  everlafting  flourifhing  : 

Drink  evr^y  letter  on't  in  ftum, 

And  make  it  brifk  champaign  become. 

Where-e'er  you  tread,  your  foot  fhall  let 

The  primrofe  and  the  violet ; 

All  fpices,  perfumes,  and  fweet  powders, 

Shall  borrow  from  your  breath  their  odours  5, 

Nature  her  charter  fhall  renew, 

And  take  all  lives  of  things  from  you  ; 

The  world  depend  upon  your  eye, 

And  when  you  frown  upon  it,  die. 

Only  our  loves  fhall  flill  furvive, 

New  worlds  and  natures  to  outlive  ; 

And,  like  to  herald's  moons,  remain 

All  crefcents,  without  change  or  wane. 

Hudtbras y  part  2.  canto  2. 


Irony  turns  things  into  ridicule  in  a  peculiar 
manner  j  it  confifts  in  laughing  at  a  man  under 
difguife  of  appearing  to  praife  or  fpeak  well  of 
him.  Swift  affords  us  many  illuflrious  examples 
of  that  fpecies  of  ridicule.     Take  the  following. 


By  thefe  methods,  in  a  few  weeks,  there  flarts  up 
many  a  writer,  capable  of  managing  the  profoundeft 
and  moft  univerfal  fubjefts.  For  what  though  his  head 
be  empty,  provided  his  common-place  book  be  full  ! 
And  if  you  v/iil  bate  him  but  the  circumftances  of  me- 
thod, and  flyle,  and  grammar,  and  invention  ;  allow 
Lira  but  the  common  privileges  of  tranfcribing  from 

others* 
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others,  and  digrefling  from  himfelf,  as  often  as  he  fhall 
fee  occafion  j  he  will  deiire  no  more  ingredients  to- 
wards fitting  up  a  treatife  that  fhall  make  a  very  come- 
ly figure  on  a  bookfeller's  fhelf,  there  to  be  preferved 
neat  and  clean,  for  a  long  eternity,  adorned  with  the 
heraldry  of  its  title,  fairly  infcribed  on  a  label ;  never 
to  be  thumbed  or  greafed  by  ftudents,  nor  bound  to 
everlafting  chains  of  darknefs  in  a  library  ;  but  when 
the  fulnefs  of  time  is  come,  Ihall  happily  undergo  the 
trial  of  purgatory,  in  order  to  afcend  the  flcy  *. 

I  cannot  but  congratulate  our  age  on  this  peculiar  fe- 
licity, that  though  we  have  indeed  made  great  progrefs 
in  all  other  branches  of  luxury,  we  are  not  yet  de- 
baiich'd  with  any  high  relijh  in  poetry,  but  are  in  this 
one  tafte  lefs  nice  than  our  anceftors. 

If  the  Reverend  clergy  fhewed  more  concern  than. 
others,  I  charitably  impute  it  to  their  great  charge  of 
fouls;  arid  what  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion  was^ 
that  the  degrees  of  apprehenfion  and  terror  could  be 
diftinguiflied  to  be  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  their 
ranks  and  degrees  in  the  church  f . 

A  parody  muft  be  diflinguillied  from  every 
fpecies  of  ridicule  :  it  enlivens  a  gay  fubjeft  by 
imitating  fome  important  incident  that  is  ferious  % 

*  Tale  of  a  Tub,  fed  7. 

f  A  true  and  faithful  narrative  of  what  pafied  in  Lon° 
don  during  the  general  confternation  of  all  ranks  and  de- 
grees of  mankind. 

A  a  4'  ii^ 
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it  is  ludicrous,  and  may  be  rifible  ;  but  ridicule 
is  not  a  neceflary  ingredient.  Take  the  follow- 
ing examples,  the  fir  ft  of  which  refers  to  an  ex- 

preflion  of  Mofes. 

The  fkllful  nymph  reviews  her  force  with  care  : 
Let  fpades  be  trumps  !  (he  faid,  and  trumps  they  were. 
Rape  of  the  Lock,   Canto  iii.  45. 

The  next  is  in  imitation  of  Achilles's  oath  in 
Homer  : 

But  by  this  lock,  this  facred  lock,  I  fwear, 
(Which  never  more  fhall  join  its  parted  hair. 
Which  never  more  its  honours  fliall  renew, 
Clip'd  from  the  lovely  head  where  late  it  grew), 
That  while  my  noftrils  draw  the  vital  air, 
This  hand,  which  won  it,  fhall  for  ever  wear. 
He  fpoke,  and  fpeaking,  in  proud  triumph  fpread 
The  long-contended  honours  of  her  head. 

Ibid,  canto  iv.  133.,- 

The  following  imitates  the  hiftory  of  Aga- 
memnon's fceptre  in  Homer. 

Now  meet  thy  fate,  incens'd  Belinda  cry'd. 
And  drew  a  deadly  bodkin  from  her  fide, 
(The  fame,  his  ancient  perfonage  to  deck. 
Her  great-great-grandfire  wore  about  his  neck, 
In  three  feal-rlngs  ;  which  after,  melted  down, 
Form'd  a  vafb  buckle  for  his  widow's  gown  : 
Her  infant  grandame's  whifiie  next  it  grew, 
The  bells  flie  jingled,  arid  the  whiftle  blew  ; 

Then 
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Then  in  a  bodkin  grac'd  her  mother's  hairsj 
Which  long  fhe  wore,  and  now  Belinda  wears.) 

Ibid,  canto  v.  87. 

Tho'  ridicule,  as  obferved  above,  is  no  ne- 
ceffary  ingredient  in  a  parody,  yet  there  is  no 
oppofition  between  them :  ridicule  may  be  fuc- 
cefsfuUy  employed  in  a  parody  :  and  a  parody 
may  be  employed  to  promote  ridicule  ;  witnefs 
the  following  example  with  refpeft  to  the  latter, 
in  which  the  goddefs  of  DuUnefs  is  addrcffed 
upon  the  fubjed  of  modern  education  : 

Thou  gav'ft  that  ripenefs,  which  fo  foon  began, 
And  ceas'd  fo  foon,  he  ne'er  was  boy  nor  man  ; 
Through  fchool  and  college,  thy  kind  cloud  o'ercaft^ 
Safe  and  unfeen  the  young  ^neas  paft  * ; 
Thence  burfting  glorious,  all  at  once  let  down, 
Stunn'd  with  his  giddy  larum  half  the  town. 

Dunciad,  b.  iv.  287. 

The  interpofition  of  the  gods,  in  the  mannet 
of  Homer  and  Virgil,  ought  to  be  confined  to 
ludicrous  fubjeds,  which  are  much  enlivened  by 
fuch  interpofition  handled  in  the  form  of  a  pa- 
rody ;  witnefs  the  cave  of  Spleen,  Rape  of  the 
Lockj  canto  4.  ;  the  goddefs  of  Difcord,  Lutrin, 
canto  I.  ;  and  the  goddefs  of  Indolence,  c^w/o  2. 

Thofe  who  have  a  talent  for  ridicule,  which 
is  feldom  united  with  a  tafte  for  delicate  and 

*  ^n.  1.  i .  At  Femis  ohfcuro,  &c. 

refined 
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refined  beauties,  are  quick-fighted  in  improprie- 
ties ;  and  thefe  they  eagerly  grafp,  in  order  to 
gratify  their  favourite  propenfity.  Perfons  galled 
are  provoked  to  maintain,  that  ridicule  is  im- 
proper for  grave  fubjeds.  Subjeds  really  grave 
are  by  no  means  fit  for  ridicule  :  but  then  it  is 
urged  againft  them,  that  vi^hen  it  is  called  in 
queftion  whether  a  certain  fubject  be  really  grave, 
ridicule  is  the  only  means  of  determining  the 
controverfy.  Hence  a  celebrated  queftion.  Whe- 
ther ridicule  be  or  be  not  a  teft  of  truth  ?  I  give 
this  queftion  a  place  here,  becaufe  it  tends  to 
illuftrate  the  nature  of  ridicule. 

The  queftion  ftated  in  accurate  terms  is,  Whe- 
ther the  fenfe  of  ridicule  be  the  proper  teft  for 
diftinguiftiing  ridiculous  objeds,  from  v^^hat  ai'e 
not  fo.  Taking  it  for  granted,  that  ridicule  is 
not  a  fubjeft  of  reafoning,  but  of  fenfe  or  tafte  *, 
I  proceed  thus.  No  perfon  doubts  but  that  our 
fenfe  of  beauty  is  the  true  teft  of  what  is  beau- 
tiful 5  and  our  fenfe  of  grandeur,  of  what  is  great 
or  fublime.  Is  it  more  doubtful  whether  our 
fenfe  of  ridicule  be  the  true  teft  of  what  is  ridi- 
culous ?  It  is  not  only  the  true  teft,  but  indeed 
the  only  teft  ;  for  this  fubjed  comes  not,  more 
than  beauty  or  grandeur,  under  the  province  of 
reafon.  If  any  fubjeft,  by  the  influence  of  fa- 
fhion  or  cuftom,  have  acquired  a  degree  of  ve- 
neration to  which  naturally  it  is  not  entitled, 

*  See  chap,  10.  compared  with  chap.  7. 

what 
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what  are  the  proper  means  for  wiping  off  the 
artificial  colouring,  and  difplaying  the  fubjed 
in  its  true  light  ?  A  man  of  true  tafte  fees  the 
fubje6t  without  difguife :  but  if  he  hefuate,  let 
him  apply  the  teft  of  ridicule,  which  feparates 
it  from  its  artificial  connexions,  and  expofes  it 
naked  with  all  its  native  improprieties. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  the  graveft  and  moll  fe- 
rious  matters  may  be  fet  in  a  ridiculous  light. 
Hardly  foj  for  where  an  objeft  is  neither  rifible 
nor  improper,  it  lies  not  open  in  any  quarter  to 
an  attack  from  ridicule.  But  fuppofing  the  fact, 
I  forefee  not  any  harmful  confequence.  By  the 
fame  fort  of  reafoning,  a  talent  for  wit  ought  to 
be  condemned,  becaufe  it  may  be  employed  to 
burlefque  a  great  or  lofty  fubjett.  Such  irregu- 
lar ufe  made  of  a  talent  for  wit  or  ridicule,  can= 
not  long  impofe  upon  mankind:  ic  cannot  ftand 
the  tefl  of  correct  and  delicate  tafle  ;  and  truth 
will  at  laft  prevail  even  with  the  vulgar.  To 
condemn  a  talent  for  ridicule  becaufe  it  may  be 
perverted  to  wrong  purpofes,  is  not  a  little  ri. 
diculous :  could  one  forbear  to  fmile,  if  a  talent 
for  reafoning  were  condemned  becaufe  it  alfo 
may  be  perverted  ?  and  yet  the  conclufion  in 
the  latter  cafe,  would  be  not  lefs  juft  than  in 
the  former ;  perhaps  more  juft ;  for  no  talent 
is  more  frequently  perverted  than  that  of  rea- 
fon. 

We  had  bed  leave  nature  to  her  own  opera- 
tions :  the  mofl  valuable  talents  may  be  abufed, 

and 
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and  fo  may  that  of  ridicule :  let  us  bting  it  un- 
der proper  culture  if  we  can,  without  endea- 
vouring to  pluck  it  up  by  the  root.  Were  we 
dellitute  of  this  teft  of  truth,  I  know  not  what 
might  be  the  confequences :  I  fee  not  what  rule 
would  be  left  us  to  prevent  fplendid  trifles  paf- 
fmg  for  matters  of  importance,  fhow  and  form 
for  fubftance,  and  fuperftition  or  enthufiafm  for 
pure  religion. 


CHAP, 
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I T  is  a  quality  of  certain  thoughts  and 
expreffions :  the  term  is  never  applied 
to  an  adion  nor  to  a  paffion,  and  as  little  to  an 
external  objeft. 

However  difBcult  it  may  be,  in  many  inftan- 
ces,  to  diftinguifh  a  witty  thought  or  expreffion 
from  one  that  is  not  fo,  yet,  in  general,  it  may 
be  laid  down,  that  the  term  wit  is  appropriated 
to  fuch  thoughts  and  expreffions  as  are  ludi- 
crous, and  alfo  occafion  fome  degree  of  furprife 
by  their  fingularity.  Wit  alfo,  in  a  figurative 
fenfe,  exprefles  a  talent  for  inventing  ludicrous 
thoughts  or  expreffions  :  we  fay  commonly,  a 
ivitty  man^  or  a  man  of  wit. 

Wit  in  its  proper  fenfe,  as  explained  above, 
is  dillinguifliable  into  two  kinds ;  wit  in  the 
thought,  and  v/it  in  the  words  or  expreffion. 
Again,  wit  in  the  thought  is  of  two  kind^;  lu- 
dicrous images,  and  ludicrous  combinations  of 
things  that  have  little  or  no  natural  relation. 

Ludicrous  images  that  occafion  furprife  by 
their  fmgularity,  as  having  little  or  no  founda- 
tion in  nature,  are  fabricated  by  the  imagina- 

tion: 
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tion :  and  the  imagination  is  v/ell  qualified  for 
the  office ;  being  of  all  our  faculties  the  moll 
adive,  and  the  leafl  under  reflraint.  Take  the 
following  example : 

Shylocl.  You  knew  (none  fo  well,  none  fo  well  as 
you)  of  my  daughter's  flight. 

Saltno.  That's  certain  ;  I  for  my  part  knew  the 
tailor  that  made  the  wings  fhe  flew  withal. 

Merchant  of  Venice ^  a&.  1-  fc,  r . 

The  image  here  is  undoubtedly  witty.  It  is  lu- 
dicrous :  and  it  muft  occalion  furprife  ;  for  ha- 
ving no  natural  foundation,  it  is  altogether  un" 
expelled. 

The  other  branch  of  wit  in  the  thought,  is 
that  only  which  is  taken  notice  of  by  Addifon, 
following  Locke,  who  defines  it  "  to  lie  in  the 
"  alTemblage  of  ideas  \  and  putting  thofe  to- 
'*  gather,  with  quicknefs  and  variety,  wherein 
"  can  be  found  any  refemblance  or  congruityj 
**  thereby  to  make  up  pleafant  pictures  and 
'''^  agreeable  vifions  in  the  fancy  */*  It  may  be 
defined  more  concifely,  and  perhaps  more  accu- 
rately, "  A  jundlion  of  things  by  diftant  and 
"  fanciful  relations,  which  furprife  becaufe  they 
"  are  unexpected  f."  The  following  is  a  pro- 
per example. 

We  grant  although  he  had  much  wit, 

He  was  very  fhie  of  uiing  it, 

As 

*  B.  2.  ch.  II.  §  2.  t  See  chap.  i. 
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As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out ; 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about, 
Unlefs  on  holidays,  or  {Oy 
As  men  their  beft  apparel  do. 

HudibraSy  canto  i. 

|-  Wit  is  of  all  the  moft  elegant  recreation  :  the 
image  enters  the  mind  with  gaiety,  and  gives  a 
fudden  flafh,  which  is  extremely  pleafant.  Wit 
thereby  gently  elevates  without  (training,  raifes 
mirth  without  diflblutenefs,  and  relaxes  while  it 
entertains. 

Wit  in  the  expreffion,  commonly  called  ^^/^y 
of  words,  being  a  baflard  fort  of  wit,  is  referved 
for  the  laft  place,  I  proceed  to  examples  of  wit 
in  the  thought ;  and  firfl  of  ludicrous  images. 

FalftafF,  fpeaking  of  his  taking  Sir  John  Cole- 
vile  of  the  Dale  : 

Here  he  is,  and  here  I  yield  him  ;  and  I  befeecli 
your  Grace,  let  It  be  book'd  with  the  reft  of  this  day's 
deeds;  or,  by  the  Lord,  I  will  have  it  in  a  particular 
ballad  elfe,  with  mine  own  pifture  on  the  top  of  it, 
Colevile  kiffing  my  foot :  to  the  wliich  courfe  if  I  be 
enforc'd,  if  you  do  not  all  fhew  like  gilt  twopences  to 
me  ;  and  I,  in  the  clear  Iky  of  fame,  o'erfhine  you  as 
much  as  the  full  moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  ele- 
ment, which  fhew  like  pins'  heads  to  her ;  believe  not 
the  word  of  the  Noble.  Therefore  let  me  have  right, 
and  let  defert  mount. 

Second  parti  Henry  IV.  aEl  ^.fc,  6. 

I  knew,  when  feven  juftices  could  not  take  up  a  quar- 
rel. 
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j-el,  but  when  the  parties  were  met  themfelves,  one  of 
them  thought  but  of  an  if ;  as,  if  you  faid  fo,  then  I 
faid  fo  j  and  they  fhook  hands,  and  fwore  brothers ; 
Your  if\%  the  only  peacemaker  j  much  virtue  is  in  if. 

Shahefpear. 

For  there  is  not  through  all  nature,  another  fo  cal- 
lous, and  infenfible  a  member,  as  the  world's  pofteri- 
ors,  whether  you  apply  to  it'  the  toe  or  the  birch. 

Preface  to  a  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

The  war  hath  introduced  abundance  of  polyfyllables, 
which  will  never  be  able  to  live  many  more  campaigns. 
Speculations,  operations,  preliminaries,  ambafladors, 
palifadoes,  communication,  circumvallation,  battalions, 
as  numerous  as  they  are,  if  they  attack  us  too  frequent- 
ly in  our  coffeehoufes,  we  fhall  certainly  put  them  to 
flight,  and  cut  off  the  rear. 

Tatlert  N°.  230. 

Speaking  of  Difcord, 

She  never  went  abroad,  but  fhe  brought  home  fuch 
a  bundle  of  monftrous  lies,  as  would  have  amazed  any 
mortal,  but  flich  as  knew  her ;  of  a  whale  that  had 
fwallowed  a  fleet  of  fhips ;  of  the  lions  being  let  out 
of  the  tower  to  deftroy  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  of  the 
Pope's  being  feen  in  a  brandy-Qiop  at  Wapping,  &c. 
Htflcry  of  John  Bull^  part  I .   ch.  1 6. 

The  other  branch  of  wit  in  the  thought, 
namely,  ludicrous  combinations  and  oppofitions^ 
iriay  be  traced  through  various  ramifications. 
And.  firftj  fanciful  caufes  affigned  that  have  no 
natural  relation  to  the  effeQ:s  produced  : 

Lancafer- 
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Lancafler.  Fare  you  well,   FalftaiF;  I,  \i\  my  condi- 
tion. 
Shall  better  fpeak  of  you  than  you  deferve.         \_Exit. 

Faljlaff,  I  would  you  had  but  the  wit  ;  'twere  better 
than  your  dukedom.  Good  faith,  this  fame  young 
fober-blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me  ;  nor  a  naan  can- 
not make  him  laugh  ;  but  that's  no  marvel,  he  drinks 
no  wine.  There's  never  any  of  thefe  demure  boys 
come  to  any  proof ;  for  thin  drink  doth  fo  overcool 
their  blood,  and  making  many  fifli-meals,  that  they 
fall  into  a  kind  of  male  green-ficknefs ;  and  then, 
when  they  marry,  they  get  wenches.  They  are  gene- 
rally fools  and  cowards  \  which  fbme  of  us  fhould  be 
too,  but  for  inflammation.  A  good  flierris-fack  hath 
a  twofold  operation  in  it :  it  afcends  me  into  the  brain  j 
dries  me  there  all  the  foolifli,  dull,  and  crudy  vapours 
which  environ  it ,  makes  it  apprehenfive,  quick,  for- 
.^etive,  full  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  deledtable  fhapes  j 
which  deliver'd  o'er  to  the  voice,  the  tongue,  which  is 
the  birth,  becomes  excellent  wit.  The  fecond  proper- 
ty of  your  excellent  fherris  is,  the  warming  of  the 
blood  ;  which  before  cold  and  fettled,  left  the  liver 
white  and  pale  ;  which  is  the  badge  of  pufillanimity 
and  cowardice  :  but  the  iherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it 
courfe  from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme  ;  it  illu- 
minateth  the  face,  which,  as  abeacon,  gives  warninj^ 
to  all  the  refl  of  this  little  kingdom,  man,  to  arm  j 
and  then  the  vital  commoners  and  inland  petty  fpirits 
mufl:er  me  all  to  their  captain,  the  heart,  who,  great,  and 
pufF'd  up  with  this  retinue,  -doth  any  deed  of  courap-e  : 
and  thus  valour  comes  of  fherris.  So  that  fkill  in  the 
weapon  is  nothing  without  fack,  for  that  fets  it  a-work  ; 
and  learning  a  mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a  devil 
Vol.  L  B  b  ^iH 
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till  fack  commences  it,  and  fets  it  in  z€t  and  ufe. 
Hereof  comes  it,  that  Prince  Harry  is  valiant ;  for  the 
cold  blood  he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father,  he 
hath,  like  lean,  fteril,  and  bare  land,  manured,  huf- 
banded,  and  till'd,  with  excellent  endeavour  of  drink- 
ing good  and  good  ftore  of  fertile  Iherris,  that  he  is 
become  very  hot  and  valiant.  If  I  had  a  thoufand 
fons,  the  firft  human  principle  I  would  teach  them, 
fhould  be  to  forfwear  thin  potations,  and  to  addid^ 
themfelves  to  fack. 

Second  part  of  Henry  IV".  aH  4-fc.  7. 

The  trenchant  blade,  toledo  trufty. 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rufty, 
And  ate  into  itfelf,  for  lack 
Of  fome  body  to  hew  and  hack. 
The  peaceful  fcabbard  where  it  dwelt. 
The  rancor  of.its  edge  had  felt ; 
For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful, 
It  had  devoured,  'twas  fo  manful  ; 
And  fo  much  fcorn'd  to  lurk  in  cafe. 
As  if  it  durft  not  fliew  its  face. 

Htidibras^  canio  1. 

Speaking  of  phyficians, 

Le  bon  de  cette  profeffion  eft,  qu'il  y  a  parmi  les 
morts  une  honnetete,  une  difcretion  la  plus  grande  du 
monde  ,  jamais  on  n'en  voit  fe  plaindre  du  medicin 
qui  I'a  tue, 

Le  median  nia/gre  liii. 

Admlrez  les  bontez,  admirez  les  tendrefles, 

-De  ces  vieux  efclaves  du  fqrt. 

lis 
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lis  ne  font  jamais  las  d'aquerir  des  richeffes. 
Pour  ceux  qui  fouhaitent  leur  mort. 

Belinda.  Lard,  he  has  fo  pefter'd  me  with  flames  and 
ftufF — I  think  I  fhan't  endure  the  fight  of  a  fire  this 
twelvemonth. 

Old  Bachelor y  aEl  %.  fc.  8. 

To  account  for  effeds  by  fuch  fantaftical 
caufes,  being  highly  ludicrous,  is  quite  improper 
in  any  ferious  compofition.  Therefore  the  fol- 
lowing paflage  from  Cowley,  in  his  poem  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Henry  Wooton,  is  in  a  bad  tafte. 

He  did  the  utmoft  bounds  of  knowledge  find. 
He  found  them  not  fo  large  as  was  his  mind. 
But,  like  the  brave  Pellsean  youth,  did  moan, 
Becaufe  that  Art  had  no  more  worlds  than  one. 
And  when  he  faw  that  he  through  all  had  paft, 
He  dy'd,  left  he  fliould  idle  grow  at  laft. 

Fanciful  reafoning  :    ' 

Faljlajf.  Imbowell'd  ! if  thou  imbowel  me  to- 
day, I'll  give  you  leave  to  powder  me,  and  eat  me  to- 
morrow !  'Sblood,  'twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that 
hot  termagant  Scot  had  paid  me  fcot  and  lot  too. 
Counterfeit  !  I  lie,  I  am  no  counterfeit ;  to  die  is  to  be 
a  counterfeit  ;  for  he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man, 
who  hath  not  the  life  of  a  man  ;  but  to  counterfeit 
dying,  when  a  man  thereby  iiveth,  is  to  be  no  coun- 
terfeit, but  the  true  and  perfect  image  of  life,  indeed. 
Firft  party  He?7ryW,   act  I.  fc.   10. 

B  b  2  Clcwn, 
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Clown.  And  the  more  pity  that  great  folk  fhould 
have  countenance  in  this  world  to  drown  or  hang  them- 
felveSj'more  than  their  even  Chriftian. 

Hamlet y  aB  ^.  fc.  i. 

Pedro.  Will  you  have  me,  Lady  ? 

Beatrice.  No,  my  Lord,  unlefs  I  might  have  another 
for  working  days.  Your  Grace  is  too  coftly  to  wear 
eyery  day. 

Much  ado  ahout  nothings  aEl  1.  fc.  C. 

JeJJica.  I  fhall  be  faved  by  my  hufband  ;  he  hath 
made  me  a  Chriftian. 

Launcelot.  Truly  the  more  to  blame  he  ;  we  were 
Chriftians  enough  before,  e'en  as  niany  as  could  well 
live  by  one  another  :  this  making  of  Chriftians  will 
xaife  the  price  of  hogs  j  if  we  grow  all  to  be  pork- 
eaters,  we  fhall  not  have  a  rafher  on  the  toals  for  mo- 
ney. 

Merchant  of  Venice ^  aB  3 .  fc.  6, 

In  weftern  clime  there  is  a  town, 

To  thofe  that  dwell  therein  well  known  j 

Therefore  there  needs  no  more  be  faid  here. 

We  unto  them  refer  our  reader : 

For  brevity  is  very  good 

When  w'  arCj  or  are  not  underftood. 

Hudibras,  canto  I, 

But  Hudibras  gave  him  a  twitch, 
As  quick  as  lightning,  in  the  breech, 
Juft  in  the  place  where  honour's  lodg'd, 
As  wife  philofophers  have  judg'd  j 

Becaufq 
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Becaufe  a  kick  in  that  part,  more 
Hurts  honour,  than  deep  wounds  before. 

Ibid,  canto  3. 

Ludicrous  junftion  of  fmall  things  with  greatj 
as  of  equal  importance  • 

This  day  black  omens  threat  the  brightell  fair 
That  e'er  deferv'd  a  watchful  fpirit's  care : 
Some  dire  difafter,  or  by  force,  or  flight ; 
But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapt  in  night ; 
Whether  the  nymph  fhall  break  Diana's  law  5 
Or  fome  frail  china  jar  receive  a  flaw  ; 
Or  flain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade  5 
Forget  her  pray'rs,  or  mifs  a  mafquerade  j 
Or  lofe  her  heart,  or  necklace,  at  a  ball ; 
Or  whether  Heav'n  has  doom'd  that  Shock  muft  fall. 
Rape  of  the  Loch^  canto  lu    loii 

One  fpeaks  the  glory  of  the  Britifli  Queen, 
And  one  defcribes  a  charming  Indian  fcreen. 

Ibid,  canto  iii.    13-. 

Then  flafli'd  the  living  lightning  from  her  eyes. 
And  fcreams  of  horror  rend  th'  affrighted  flcies. 
Not  louder  flirieks  to  pitying  heav'n  are  caft, 
y/hen  huflDands,  or  when  lapdogs,  breathe  their  laftj 
Or  when  rich  china  vefTels  fall'n  from  high, 
In  glitt'ring  duft  and  painted  fragments  lie  1 

Ibid,  canto  iii.   155,. 

Not  youthful  kings  in  battle  feiz'd  alive, 
Not  fcornful  virgins  who  their  charms  furvive, 
Not  ardent  lovers  robb'd  of  all  their  blifs, 
Not  ancient  ladies  when  refus'd  a  kifs, 
Bb3 
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Not  tyrants  fierce  that  unrepenting  die. 
Not  Cynthia  when  her  manteau's  pinn'd  awry^ 
E'er  felt  fuch  rage,  refentment,  and  defpair. 
As  thou,  fad  virgin  !  for  thy  ravifh'd  hair. 

Ibid,  canto  iv.  3. 

Joining  things  that  in  appearance  are  oppofite. 
As  for  example,  where  Sir  Rodger  de  Coverley, 
in  the  Spedlator,  fpeaking  of  his  widow, 

That  he  would  have  given  her  a  coal-pit  to  have  kept 
her  in  clean  linen  ;  and  that  her  finger  fhould  have 
fparkled  with  one  hundred  of  his  richeft  acreis. 

Premifies  that  promife  much  and  perform  no- 
thing.    Cicero  upon  that  article  fays, 

Sed  fcitis  efie  notiflimum  ridiculi  genus,  cum  aliud 
expedtamus,  aliud  dicitur :  hie  nobifmetipfis  nofi:er  er- 
ror rifum  roovet  *, 

Beatrice.  -With  a  good  leg  and  a  good  foot, 

uncle,  and  money  enough  in  his  purfe,  fuch  a  man 
tvould  win  any  woman  in  the  world,  if  he  could  get 
her  good-v*rill. 

Much  ado  about  fiothing,  aB  2.  fc.  i. 

^  Beatrice.  I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle,  I  can  fee  a  church 
h^  day-light. 

Bid. 

Le  medicin  que  I'on  m'indique 
Sait  le  Latin,  ie  Grec,  I'Hcbreu, 


De  oratore,  1.  z.  cap.  65. 


Les 
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Les  belles  lettres,  la  phyfique. 
La  chimie  et  la  botanique. 
Chacun  lui  donne  fon  aveu  : 
II  auroit  auffi  ma  pratique  j 
Mais  je  veux  vivfe  encore  un  peu» 

Again, 

Vingt  fois  le  jour  le  bon  Gregoire 
A  foin  de  fernaer  fon  armoire. 
De  quoi  penfez  vous  qu'il  a  peur  ? 
Belle  demande  !  Qu'un  voieur 
Trouvant  une  facile  proie, 
Ne  lui  ravifle  tout  fon  bien. 
Non  ;  Gregoire  a  peur  qu'  on  ne  vol^ 
Que  dans  fon  armoire  il  n'a  rien. 


Again, 

L'athfmatique  Damon  a  cru  que  Pair  des  cliamps 

Repareroit  en  lui  le  ravage  des  ans, 

II  s'eft  fuit,  a  grands  fraix,  tranfporter  en  Bretagne^ 

Or  voiez  ce  qu'a  fait  I'air  natal  qu'il  a  pris  ! 

Damon  feroit  mort  a  Paris  : 

Damon  eft  mort  a  la  campagne. 

Having  difcuffed  wit  in  the  thought,  we  pro- 
ceed  to  what  is  verbal  only,  commonly  called  a 
play  of  words.  This  fort  of  wit  depends,  for  the 
mod  part,  upon  choofmg  a  word  that  hath  differ- 
ent fignifications :  by  that  artifice  hocus-pocus 
tricks  are  played  in  language,  and  thoughts  plain 
and  fimple  take  on  a  very  different  appearance. 
B  b  4  Play 
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Play  is  neceffary  for  man.  in  order  to  refrefh  him 
after  labour  ;  and  accordingly  man  loves  play, 
even  fo  much  as  to  relifh  a  play  of  u'ords :  and 
k  is  happy  for  us,  that  words  can  be  employed, 
not  only  for  ufeful  purpofes,  but  alfo  for  our 
amufement.  This  amufem^ent,  tho'  humble  and 
low,  unbends  the  mind  ;  and  is  relilhed  by  fome 
at  all  times,  and  by  all  at  fome  times. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  low  fpecies  of  wit, 
has  among  all  nations  been  a  favourite  enter- 
tainment, in  a  certain  ftage  of  their  progrefs  to- 
ward refinement  of  tafte  and  manners,  and  has 
gradually  gone  into  difrepute.    As  foon  as  a  lan- 
guage is  formed  into  a  fyftem,  and  the  meaning 
of  words  is  afcertained  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  expreifions  that,  by  the 
double  meaning  of  fome  words,  give  a  familiar 
thought  the  appearance  of  being  new  ;  and  the 
penetration  of  the  reader  or  hearer  is  gratified 
in  detecting  the  true  fenfe  difguifed  under  the 
double  meaning.     That  this  fort  of  wit  was  in 
England  deemed  a  reputable  amufement,  during 
the  reigns  of  Elifabeth  and  jam.es  I.  is  vouched 
by  the  works  of  Sbakefpear,   and  even  by  the 
writings   of  grave  divines.     But  it  cannot  have 
any  long  endurance  :   for  as  language  ripens, 
and  the  meaning  of  words  is   more  and   more 
afcertained,  words  held  to  be  fynonymous  dimi- 
nifh  daily  ;  and  when   thofe  that  remain  have 
been  more  than  once   employed,  the  pleafure 
vaniiheth  with  the  novelty. 
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I  proceed  to  examples,  which,  as  in  the  for- 
mer cafe,  fhall  be  diftributed  into  different  claf- 
fes. 

A  feeming  refemblance  from  the  double 
meaning  of  a  word  : 

Beneath  this  ftone  my  wife  doth  lie; 
She's  now  at  reftj  and  fo  am  I. 

A  feeming  contraft  from  the  fame  caufe^ 
termed  a  'uerhal  antithejis,  which  hath  no  defpi- 
cable  effed:  in  ludicrous  fubjeds : 

Whilft  Iris  his  cofmetic  walh  would  try- 
To  make  her  bloom  revive,  and  lovers  die, 
Some  afk  for  charms,  and  others  philters  chufe. 
To  gain  Corinna,  and  their  quartans  lofe. 

Difpenfaryi  Canto  2^ 

And  how  frail  nymphs,  oft  by  abortion,  aim 
To  lofe  a  fubftance,  to  preferve  a  name. 

Ibid,  canto  3, 

While  nymphs  take  treats,  or  ailignations  give. 

Rape  of  the  Lock, 

Other  feeming  connections  from  the  fame  caufe  z 

Will  you  employ  your  conqu'ring  fword. 
To  break  a  fiddle,  and  your  word  ? 

HudibraSj  canto.  2-. 

To  whom  the  knight  with  comely  grace 
Put  off  his  hat  to  put  his  cafe. 

Ibid,  part  3.  canto  3, 

Here 
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Here  Britain's  ftatefmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at  home  ; 
Here  thou,  great  Anna  !  whom  three  realms  obey, 
Doft  fometimes  counfel  take — and  fometimes  tea. 
Rape  of  the  Loch,  canto  3.  /.  5= 

O'er  their  quietus  where  fat  judges  dofe. 
And  lull  their  cough  and  confcience  to  repofe. 

Difpenfaryy  canto  !« 

Speaking  of  Prince  Eugene  : 

This  general  is  a  great  taker  of  fnuff  as  well  as  of 
towns. 

Pope  J  Kef  to  the  Loch» 

Exul  mentifque  domufque. 

Metamorphofes,  l.  ix.  400. 

A  feeming  oppofition  from  the  fame  caufe  ; 

Hie  quiefcit  qui  nunquam  quievit. 

Again, 

Quel  age  a  cette  Iris,  dont  on  fait  tant  de  bruit  ? 

Me  demandoit  Cliton  n'aguere. 

II  faut,  dis-je,  vous  fatisfaire, 

Elle  a  vingt  ans  le  jeur,  et  cinquante  ans  la  nuit. 

Again, 

So  like  the  chances  are  of  love  and  war, 
That  they  alone  in  this  diflinguifh'd  are  ; 

in 
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In  love  the  vifVors  from  the  vanquifh'd  fly, 
They  fly  that  wound,  and  they  purfue  that  die. 

Waller, 

What  new  found  witchcraft  was  in  thee, 
With  thine  own  cold  to  kindle  me  ? 
Strange  art ;  like  him  that  fliould  devife 
To  make  a  burning  glafs  of  ice. 

Cowley, 

Wit  of  this  kind  is  unfuitable  in  a  ferious 
poem  ;  witnefs  the  following  line  in  Pope's  E- 
legy  to  the  memory  of  an  unfortunate  lady : 

Gold  is  that  breaft  which  warm'd  the  world  before. 

This  fort  of  writing  is  finely  burlefqued  by 
Swift  : 

Her  hands  the  foftefl  ever  felt, 

Though  cold  would  burn,  though  dry  would  melt.o 

Sirephon  and  Chloe. 

Taking  a  word  in  a  diiierent  fenfe  from  what 
is  meant,  comes  under  wit,  becaufe  it  occafions 
fome  flight  degree  of  furprife  i 

Beatrice.  I  may  fit  in  a  corner,  and  cry  Heigh  ho  I 
for  a  hufband. 

Pedro.  Lady  Beatrice,  I  will  get  you  one. 

Beatrice.  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your  father*s 
getting.     Hath  your  grace  ne'er  a  brother  hke  you  .? 

Your 
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Your  father  got  excellent  hufbands,  if  a  maid  could 
come  by  them. 

Much  ado  about  nothings  aEl  2.fc.s, 

Falflaff.  My  honeft  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am 
about. 

Pijlol.  Two  yards  and  more. 

Faljiaff.  No  quips  now,  Piftol :  indeed  I  am  in  the 
wafte  two  yards  about  j  but  I  am  now  about  no  wafte ; 
I  am  about  thrift. 

Merry  Wives  of  Wind/or y  aEl  i.fc.  7. 

Lo.  Sands ■ By  your  leave,  fweet  ladies. 

If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forgive  me  : 
I  had  it  from  my  father. 

j^/ine  Bullen.  Was  he  mad,  Sir  ! 

Sands.  O,  very  mad,  exceeding  mad,  in  love  too  j 
But  he  would  bite  none — — — 

K.  Henry  VIII. 

An  aflertion  that  bears  a  double  meaning,  one 
right,  one  wrong,  but  fo  introduced  as  to  direft 
us  to  the  wrong  meaning,  is  a  fpecies  of  baflard 
wit,  which  is  diftinguilhed  from  all  others  by  the 
name/»Mw.     For  example, 

Paris. Sweet  Helen,  I  muft  woo  you, 

To  help  unarm  our  Hedlor:  his  flubborn  buckle?. 
With  thefe  your  white  enchanting  fingers  touch'd, 
Shall  more  obey,  than  to  the  edge  of  fteel, 
Or  force  of  Greekifh  linews  ;  you  Ihall  do  more 
Than  all  the  ifland  Kings,  difarm  great  He<Slor. 

TroUus  and  Cre/Jidaj  aEl  l^fc  2.= 

The 
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The  pun  is  in  the  clofe.  The  word  difarm  has 
a  double  meaning :  it  fignifies  to  take  off  a 
man's  armour,  and  alfo  to  fubdue  him  in  fight. 
We  are  directed  to  the  latter  fenfe  by  the  con- 
text ;  but,  with  regard  to  Helen,  the  word  holds 
only  true  in  the  former  fenfe.  I  go  on  with  o- 
ther  examples : 

Efle  nihil  dicis  quicquld  petis,  improbe  Cinna  % 
Si  nil,  Cinna,  petis,  nil  tibi,  Cinna,  nego. 

Martial y  I.  3.  epigr>  6\, 

Jocondus  geminum  impofuit  tibi,  Sequana,  pontem  j 
Hunc  tu  jure  potes  dicere  pontificem. 

Sanazariuf, 
N.  B.    "Jocondus  nvas  a  monk. 

Chief  Juflice,  Well !  the  truth  is,  Sir  John,  you  live 
in  great  infamy. 

Falftaff.  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt  cannot  live 
in  lefs. 

Chief  Juflice.  Your  means  are  very  flender,  and  your 
wafte  is  great. 

Faljiaff.    I  would  it  were  otherwife  :   I  would  my 
means  were  greater,  and  my  wafte  flenderer. 

Second  Party  Henry  IV.  a6l  I'fc.  ^, 

Celia.  I  pray  you  bear  with  me,  I  can  go  no  further^ 
Clown.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  you  than 

bear  you  :  yet  I  fhould  bear  no  crofs  if  I  did  bear  you ; 

for  I  think  you  have  no  money  in  your  purfe. 

As  you  like  itf  a£}  2.fc.  4. 
He 
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He  that  impofes  an  oath  makes  it, 
Not  he  that  for  convenience  takes  it ; 
Then  how  can  any  man  be  faid 
To  break  an  oath  he  never  made  ? 

HudibraSy  part  2.  canto  %, 


The  feventh  fatire  of  the  firft  book  of  Horace  is 
purpofely  contrived  to  introduce  at  the  clofe  a 
mod  execrable  pun.  Talking  of  fome  infanious 
wretch  whofe  narne  was  Rex  RupiUus, 


Perfius  exclamat,  Per  magnos,  Brute,  deos  te 
Oro,  qui  reges  eonfueris  tollere,  cur  non 
Hunc  regem  jugulas  ?     Operum  hoc,  mihi  erede,  tua- 
rum  efl. 


Though  playing  with  words  is  a  mark  of  a 
mind  at  eafe,  and  difpofed  to  any  fort  of  amufe- 
ment,  we  mud  not  thence  conclude  that  playing 
with  words  is  always  ludicrous.  Words  are  fo 
intimately  connected  with  thought,  that  if  the 
fubje£t  be  really  grave,  it  will  not  appear  ludi- 
crous even  in  that  fantaftic  drefs.  I  am,  howe- 
^er^  far  from  recommending  it  in  any  ferious 
performance  :  on  the  contrary,  the  difcordance 
between  the  thought  and  expreffion  mud  be  dif- 
agreeable ;  witnefs  the  following  fpecimen. 

He  hath  abandoned  his  phyiicians,   Madam,  under 
whofe  pradlifes  he  hath  perfecuted  tiais  with  hope  :  and 

finds 
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finds  no  other  advantage  in  the  procefs,  but  only  the 
lofing  of  hope  by  time. 

AlFs  tuell  that  ends  nvell^  a5l  i.  fc.  i . 

K.  Henry.  O  my  poor  kingdom,  fick  with  civil  blows ! 
"When  that  my  care  could  not  with-hold  thy  riots, 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  ? 

Second  part  J  K.  Henry  IT, 

If  any  one  fhall  obferve,  that  there  is  a  third 
fpecies  of  wit,  different  from  thofe  mentioned, 
confiding  in  founds  merely,  1  am  willing  to  give 
it  place.  And  indeed  it  mufl:  be  admitted,  that 
many  of  Hudibras's  double  rhymes  come  under 
the  definition  of  wit  given  in  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter  :  they  are  ludicrous,  and  their  An- 
gularity occafions  fome  degree  of  furprife.  Swift 
is  no  lefs  fuccefsful  than  Butler  in  this  fort  of 
wit ;  witnefs  the  following  inftances :  Goddefs--^ 
Boddice.  Pliny — Nicolmi.  Ifcariots — Chariots, 
Mitre- — Nitre.     Dragon — Suffragan. 

A  repartee  may  happen  to  be  witty :  but  it 
cannot  be  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  wit ;  becaufe 
there  are  many  repartees  extremely  fmart,  and 
yet  extremely  ferious,  I  give  the  following  ex- 
ample. A  certain  petulant  Greek,  objeding  to 
Anacharfis  that  he  was  a  Scythian  :  True,  fays 
Anacharfis,  my  country  difgraces  me,  but  yoa 
difgrace  your  country.  This  fine  turn  gives 
furprife  j  but  it  is  far  from  being  ludicrous. 

G  H  A  R 
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CHAP.       XIV. 
CUSTOM    AND    HABIT. 

VIEWING  man  as  under  the  influence  of 
novelty,  would  one  fufped  that  cuftoni 
alfo  Ihould  influence  him  ?  and  yet  our  nature 
is  equally  fufceptible  of  each  ;  not  only  in  dif- 
ferent objeds,  but  frequently  in  the  fame.  When 
an  objed  is  new,  it  is  enchanting  :  familiarity 
renders  it  indifferent  j  and  cuflom,  after  a  long- 
er familiarity,  makes  it  again  difagreeable.  Hu- 
man nature,  diverfified  with  many  and  various 
fpriogs  of  action,  is  wonderfully,  and,  indulging 
the  exprellion,  intricately  conffrufted. 

Cuflom  hath  fuch  influence  upon  many  of  our 
feelings,  by  warping  and  varying  them,  that  we 
mufl  attend  to  its  operations  if  we  would  be  ac- 
quainted with  human  nature.  This  fubjed,  in 
itfelf  obfcure,  has  been  much  negleded  ;  and  a 
complete  analyfis  of  it  would  be  no  eafy  tafk.  I 
pretend  only  to  touch  it  curforily  ;  hoping,  how- 
ever, that  what  is  here  laid  down,  will  difpofe 
diligent  inquirers  to  attempt  further  difcoveries. 

Cujiom  refpeds  the  action,  habit  the  agent. 
By  cujiom  we  mean  a  frequent  reiteration  of  the 
fame  aft  \  and  by  habit,  the  effeft  that  cuflom 
lias  on  the  agent.     This   effeft  may  be  either 

aftive. 
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active,  witnefs  the  dexterity  produced  by  cuf- 
tom  in  performing  certain  exercifes  5  or  paffivej 
as  when  a  thing  makes  an  impreflion  on  us  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  did  originally.  The  latter 
only,  as  relative  to  the  fenfitive  part  of  our  na- 
ture, comes  under  tfiie  prefent  undertaking. 

This  fubjeft  is  intricate  :  fome  pleafures  are 
fortified  by  cuftom  ;  and  yet  cuftom  begets  fa- 
miliarity, and  confequently  indifference  *  :  in 
many  inftances,  fatiety  and  difgiiil  are  the  con- 
fequences  of  reiteration  :  again,  though  cuftom 
blunts  the  edge  of  diftrefs  and  of  pain,  yet  the 
want  of  any  thing  to  which  we  have  been  long 
accuftomed,  is  a  fort  of  torture.  A  clue  to  guide 
us  through  all  the  intricacies  of  this  labyrinth, 
would  be  an  acceptable  prefent. 

Whatever  be  the  caufe,  it  is  certain  that  we  are 
much  influenced  by  cuftom  :  it  hath  an  eff*e6t 
upon  our  pleafures,  upon  our  adions,  and  even 
upon  our  thoughts  and  fentiments.  Habit  makes 
no  figure  during  the  vivacity  of  youth  :  in  mid- 
dle age  it  gains  ground  ;  and  in  old  age  governs 
without  control.  In  that  period  of  life,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  we  eat  at  a  certain  hour,  take  ex- 
ercife  at  a  certain  hour,  go  to  reft  at  a  certain 
hour,  all  by  the  direftion  of  habit  :  Elay,  a  par- 

*  If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays. 
To  fport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  Work : 
But  v^hen  they  ftldom  comej  they  wilh'd  for  comej. 
And  nothing  pleafeth  but  rare  accidents, 

Firfl part,  Henry  IV.  aii  l,  fc.  %'i 

Vol.  I.  G  e 
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ticular  feat,  table,  bed,  comes  to  be  effential  5 
and  a  habit  in  any  of  thefe  cannot  be  controlled 
without  uneafinefs. 

Any  flight  or  moderate  pleafure  frequently 
reiterated  for  a  long  time,  forms  a  peculiar  con- 
nexion between  us  and  the  thing  that  caufes  the 
pleafure.  This  connection,  termed  habit,  has 
the  effeft  to  awaken  our  defire  or  appetite  for 
that  thing  when  it  returns  not  as  ufual.  During 
the  courfe  of  enjoyment,  the  pleafure  rifes  in- 
fenfibly  higher  and  higher  till  a  habit  be  efta- 
iDlifhed  ;  at  which  time  the  pleafure  is  at  its 
height.  It  continues  not  however  flationary  ' 
the  fame  cufiomary  reiteration  which  carried  it 
to  its  height,  brings  it  down  again  by  infenfible 
degrees,  even  lower  than  it  was  at  firll :  but  of 
that  circumftance  afterward.  What  at  prefent 
we  have  in  view,  is  to  prove  by  experiments, 
that  thofe  things  which  at  firft  are  but  moderate- 
ly agreeable,  are  the  apteft  to  become  habitual. 
Jspiritous  liquors,  at  firft  fcarce  agreeable,  rea- 
dily  produce  an  habitual  appetite :  and  cuftom 
prevails  fo  far,  as  even  to  make  us  fond  of  things 
originally  difagreeable,  fuch  as  coffee,  afla-foe- 
tida,  and  tobacco  ;  which  is  pleafantly  illuftra- 
ted  by  Congreve : 

Falnall.  For  a  pafiionate  lover,  metliinks  you  are  a  man 
fomewhat  too  difcerning  in  the  failmgs  of  ■your  miftrefs. 

Mirabell.  And  for  a  difcerning  man,  fomewhat  too 
paffionate  a  lover  ;  for  I  like  her  with  all  her  faults  ; 
nay  like  her  for  her  faults.    Her  follies  are  fo  natural, 

.  '  or 
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or  fo  artful,  that  they  become  her  j  and  thofe  afFe£ta- 
tions  which  in  another  woman  would  be  odious,  ferve 
but  to  make  her  more  agreeable.  I'll  tell  thee,  Fain- 
all,  fhe  once  us'd  me  with  that  infolence,  that  in  re- 
venge i  took  her  to  pieces,  lifted  her,  and  feparated  ' 
heir  failings ;  I  ftudy'd  'em,  and  got  'em  by  rote.  "The 
catalogue  was  fo  large,  that  I  was  not  without  hopes^ 
one  day  or  other,  to  hate  her  heartily  ;  to  which  end 
I  fo  us'd  myfelf  to  think  of  'em,  that  at  length,  con- 
trary to  my  defign  and  expedlation,  they  gave  me  every 
hour  lefs  and  lels  difturbance  ;  till  in  a  few  days,  it  be- 
came  habitual  to  me  to  remember  'em  without  being 
difpieafed.  They  are  now  grown  as  familiar  to  me  as 
my  own  frailties  ;  and  in  all  probability,  in  a  little  timd 
longer,  I  fhall  like  'em  as  well. 

The  way  of  the  ivorldy  aEi  i.  fc.  %, 

A  walk  upon  the  quarter-deck,  tho'  intolerably 
confined,  becomes  however  fo  agreeable  by  cuf« 
torn,  that  a  failor  in  his  walk  on  fhore,  confines 
iiimfelf  commonly  within  the  fame  bounds*  I 
knew  a  man  who  had  relinquifhed  the  fea  for  a 
country-life :  in  the  corner  of  his  garden  he 
reared  an  artificial  mount  with  a  level  fummit, 
refembling  moft  accurately  a  quarter-deck,  no£ 
only  in  fhape  but  in  fize  ;  and  here  he  general- 
ly walked.  In  Minorca  Governour  Kane  made 
an  excellent  road  the  whole  length  of  the  ifland  j 
and  yet  the  inhabitants  adhere  to  the  old  road, 
though  not  only  longer  but  extremely  bad  ^a 
C  c  2  Play 

*  Cuftom  is  a  fecond  nature.  Formerly,  the  merchants 
of  Brillol  bad  no  place  for  meeting  but  the  ftreet,  open  to 

every 
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Play  or  gaming,  at  firft  barely  amufmg  by  the 
occupation  it  affords,  becomes  in  time  extreme- 
ly agreeable  ;  and  is  frequently  profecuted  with 
avidity,  as  if  it  were  the  chief  bulinefs  of  life. 
The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  internal  fenfes,^  thofe  of  knowledge 
and  virtue  in  particular  :  children  have  fcarce 
any  fenfe  of  thefe  pleafures  ;  and  men  very  little 
who  are  in  the  ftate  of  nature  v/ithout  culture  : 
our  tafte  for  virtue  and  knowledge  improves 
llowly  J  but  is  capable  of  growing  ftronger  than 
any  other  appetite  in  human  nature. 

To  introduce  an  atlive  habit,  frequency  of 
acls.  is  not  fufficient  without  length  of  time  :  the 
quickeft  fucceffion  of  a6i:s  in  a  fhort  time,  is  not 
fufficient  ;  nor  a  flow  fucceffion  in  the  longefl 
time.  The  eifed  muff  be  produced  by  a  mode- 
rate foft  adion,  and  a  long  feries  of  eafy  touches, 
removed  from  each  other  by  fhort  intervals.  Nor 
are  thefe  fufficient  without  regularity  in  the 
time,  place,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  ac- 
tion :  the  more  uniform  any  operation  is,  the 
fooner  it  becomes  habitual.  And  this  holds  e- 
qualiy  in  a  paflive  habit ;  variety  in  any  remar» 
kable  degree,  prevents  the  effeft :  thus  any  par- 
ticular food  will  fcarce  ever  become  habitual, 

every  variety  of  weather.  An  exchange  was  ereded  for 
them  with  convenient  piazzas.  But  fo  ri vetted  were  they 
to  their  accuftomed  place,  that  in  order  to  dillodge  theroj 
the  magiftrates  were  forced  to  break  up  the  pavement, 
and  to  render  the  place  a  heap  of  rough  flones, 

where 
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where  the  manner  of  drefTing  is  varied.  The 
circumftances  then  requifite  to  augment  a  mo-- 
derate  pleafure.,  and  at  the  long-run  to  form  a 
habit,  are  weak  uniform  adts,  reiterated  du- 
ring a  long  courfe  of  time  without  any  confi- 
derable  interruption  :  every  agreeable  caufe  that 
operates  in  this  manner,  will  grow  habitual. 

Affedion  and  averfion^  as  diftinguifhed  from 
paffion  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from 
original  difpofition,  are  in  reality  habits  refpeft- 
ing  particular  objeds,  acquired  in  the  manner 
above  fet  forth.  The  pleafure  of  focial  inter- 
courfe  with  any  perfon,  mud  originally  be  faint, 
and  frequently  reiterated,  in  order  to  eitabiifh 
the  habit  of  afFedion.  Affedion  thus  generated, 
whether  it  be  friendihip  or  love,  feldom  fwells 
into  any  tumultuous  or  vigorous  paffion  ;  but 
is  however  the  flrongefl  cement  that  can  bind 
together  two  individuals  of  the  human  fpecies. 
In  like  manner,  a  flight  degree  of  difgufl  often 
reiterated  with  regularity,  grows  into  the  habit 
of  averfion,  which  commonly  fubfifls  for  life. 

Objeds  of  tafte  that  are  delicious,  far  from 
tending  to  become  habitual,  are  apt  by  indul- 
gence to  produce  fatiety  and  difguit  :  no  man 
contracts  a  habit  of  fugar,  honey,  or  fweet- 
meats,  as  he  doth  of  tobacco  ; 
Dulcia  non  ferimus  5  fucco  renovamar  amaro. 

Ovid.  art.  amand.  I.  3. 
Infipido  e  quel  dolce,  che  condito 

Non  e  di  qualche  amaro,  e  toilo  fatia. 

Aminta  di  Tajfo. 

€03  Thefe 
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Thefe  violent  delights  have  violent  ends. 
And  in  their  triumph  die.     The  fweeteft  honey- 
Is  loathfome  in  its  ovrn  delicioufnefs. 
And  in  the  tafte  confounds  the  appetite  ; 
Therefore  love  mod'rately,  long  love  doth  fo  j 
Too  fwift  arrives  ^s  tardy  as  too  flow. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  aB  2.  fc.  6, 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refped  to  all  ob- 
jeds  that  being  extremely  agreeable  raife  violent 
paflions :  fuch  paflions  are  incompatible  with  a 
habit  of  any  fort ;  and  in  particular  they  never 
produce  aiFedion  nor  averfion :  a  man  who  at  firft 
fight  falls  violently  in  love,  has  a  ftrong  defire  of 
enjoyment,  but  no  afFedion  for  the  woman  *  :  a 

man 

*  Violent  love  without  afFevftion  is  finely  exemplified  in 
the  following  (lory.  When  Conftantinople  was  taken  by 
the  Turks,  Irene,  a  young  Greek  of  an  illuftrlous  family, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mahomet  II.  who  was  at  that  time 
in  the  prime  of  youth  and  glory.  His  favage  heart  be- 
ing fubdued  by  her  charms,  he  fhut  himfelf  up  with  her, 
denying  accefs  even  to  his  minifters.  Lofe  obtained 
fiich  afcendant  as  to  make  him  frequently  abandon  the 
army,  and  fly  to  his  Irene.  War  relaxed,  for  vidlory  was 
no  longer  the  monarch's  favourite  paffion.  The  foldiers, 
accuftomed  to  booty,  began  to  murmur  ;  and  the  infec- 
tion fpread  even  among  the  commanders.  The  Baiha 
Muftapha,  confuking  the  fidelity  he  owed  his  matter,  was 
the  firft  who  durft  acquaint  him  of  the  difcourfes  held 
publicly  to  the  prejudice  of  his  glory. 

The, Sultan,  after  a  gloomy  filence,  formed  his  refolu- 
tioti.-     He  ordered  Muftapha  to  aflemble  the  troops  next 

morning  5 
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man  who  is  furprifed  with  an  unexpected  fa- 
vour, burns  for  an  opportunity  to  exert  his  gra- 
titude, without  having  any  aifeftion  for  his  be- 
nefador :  neither  does  defire  of  vengeance  for 
an  attrocious  injury,  involve  averfion. 

It  is  perhaps  not  eafy  to  fay  why  moderate 
pleafures  gather  flrength  by  cuftom :  but  two 
caufes  concur  to  prevent  that  effe£l  in  the  more 
intenfe  pleafures.  Thefe,  by  an  original  law  in 
our  nature,  increafe  quickly  to  their  full  growth, 
and  decay  with  no  lefs  precipitation  *  5  and  cuf- 

mornlng ;  and  then  with  precipitation  retired  to  Irene's 
apartment.  Never  before  did  that  princefs  appear  fo 
charming ;  never  before  did  the  prince  beftow  fo  many 
warm  careiTes.  To  give  a  new  luftre  to  her  beauty,  he 
exhorted  her  women,  next  morning,  to  beftow  their  ut- 
moft  art  and  care  on  her  drefs.  He  took  her  by  the  hand, 
led  her  into  the  middle  of  the  army,  aiid  pulling  off  her 
vail,  demanded  of  the  Baflias  with  a  fierce  look,  whether 
they  had  ever  beheld  fuch  a  beauty  ?  After  an  awful 
paufe,  Mahomet  with  one  hand  laying  hold  of  the  young 
Greek  by  her  beautiful  locks,  and  with  the  other  pulling 
out  his  fcimitar,  fevered  the  head  from  the  body  at  one 
ftroke.  Then  turning  to  his  grandees,  with  eyes  wild  and 
furious,  "  This  fword,"  faid  he,  "  when  it  is  my  will, 
<«  knows  to  cut  the  bands  of  love."  However  ftrange  it 
may  appear,  we  learn  from  experience,  that  dcfire  of  en- 
joyment may  confill  with  the  moft  brutal  averfion,  di- 
rected both  to  the  fame  woman.  Of  this  we  have  a  no-  J 
ted  example  in  the  firft  book  of  Sully's  Memoirs ;  to 
which  I  choofe  to  refer  the  reader^  for  it  Is  too  grofii  ta. 
be  tranfcribed. 

*  See  chap.  2.  part  3, 

toin 
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torn  is  too  flow  in  its  operation  to  overcome 
that  law.  The  other  caufe  is  no  lefs  powerful : 
exquifite  pleafure  is  extremely  fatiguing ;  occa- 
Honing,  as  a  naturalift  would  fay,  great  expence 
of  animal  fpirits  *  ;  and  of  fuch  the  mind  can- 
not bear  fo  frequent  gratification,  as  to  fuperin- 
duce  a  habit :  if  the  thing  that  raifes  the  plea- 
fure return  before  the  mind  have  recovered  its 
tone  and  relifli,  difguft  enfues  inftead  of  plea- 
fure. 

A  habit  never  fails  to  admonifh  us  of  the 
wonted  time  of  gratification,  by  raifmg  a  pain 
for  want  of  the  obje£t,  and  a  deiire  to  have  it. 
The  pain  of  want  is  always  firfl  felt :  the  defire 
naturally  follows  ; .  and  upon  prefenting  the  ob- 
jetl,  both  vanifh  inftantaneoufly.  Thus  a  man 
accuftomed  to  tobacco,  feels,  at  the  end  of  the 
ufual  interval,  a  confufed  pain  of  want ;  which 
at  firfl  points  at  nothing  in  particular,  though  it 
fcon  fettles  upon  its  accuflomed  objeft  :  and  the 
fame  may  be  obferved  in  perfons  addided  to 
drinking,  who  are  often  in  an  uneafy  refllefs 
ftate  before  they  think  of  the  bottle.  In  plea- 
fures  indulged  regularly,  and  at  equal  intervals, 
the  appetite,  remarkably  obfequious  to  cuflom, 
returns  regularly  with  the  ufual  time  of  gratifi- 
cation ;  not  fooner,  even  though  the  objed:  be 

*  Lady  Eafy,  upon  her  hulband's  reformation,  ex- 
prefles  to  her  friend  the  following  fentiment :  "  Be  fatif- 
««  fied;  Sir  Charles  has  made  me  happy,  even  to  a  pain 
««  of  joy." 

prefentedo 
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prefented.  This  pain  of  want  arifing  from  ha- 
bit, feems  diredly  oppofite  to  that  of  fatiety ; 
and  it  muft  appear  fingular,  that  frequency  of 
gratification  fhould  produce  effefts  fo  oppofite, 
as  are  the  pains  of  excefs  and  of  want. 

The  appetites  that  refpecl  the  prefervation 
and  propagation  of  our  fpecies,  are  attended 
with  a  pain  of  want  fimilar  to  that  occafioned 
by  habit :  hunger  and  thirft  are  uneafy  fenfa- 
tions  of  want,  which  always  precede  the  defire 
of  eating  or  drinking ;  and  a  pain  for  want  of 
carnal  enjoyment  precedes  the  defire  of  an  ob- 
jeft.  The  pain  being  thus  felt  independent  of 
an  objed,  cannot  be  cured  but  by  gratification. 
Very  different  is  an  ordinary  paflion,  in  which 
defire  precedes  the  pafn  of  want :  fuch  a  paflion 
cannot  exift  but  while  the  object  is  in  view ; 
and  therefore,  by  removing  the  objedl  out  of 
thought,  it  vanifheth,  with  its  defire,  and  pain 
of  want  *. 

The  natural  appetites  above  mentioned  differ 
from  habit  in  the  following  particular :  they 
have  an  undetermined  direction  toward  all  ob- 
je6ts  of  gratification  in  general ;  whereas  an  ha- 
bitual appetite  is  directed  to  a  particular  objeQ; : 
the  attachment  we  have  by  habit  to  a  particular 
woman,  differs  widely  from  the  natural  paflion 
which  comprehends  the  whole  fexj  and  the  ha- 
bitual relifh  for  a  particular  difh  is  far  from  be- 
ing the  fame  with  a  vague  appetite  for  food. 

•  ^  See  chap.  2.  part  3. 

That 
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That  difference  notwithftanding,  it  is  ftill  re- 
markable, that  nature  hath  enforced  the  gratifi- 
cation of  certain  natural  appetites  elfential  to  the 
fpecies,  by  a  pain  of  the  fame  f6rt  with  that  which 
habit  produceth. 

The  pain  of  habit  is  lefs  under  our  power  than 
any  other  pain  that  arifes  from  want  of  gratifi- 
cation :  hunger  and  third  are  more  eafily  endu- 
red, efpecially  at  firft,  than  an  unufual  intermif- 
fion  of  any  habitual  pleafure :  perfons  are  often 
heard  declaring,  they  would  forego  fleep  or  food, 
rather  than  tobacco.  We  muft  not,  however, 
conclude,  that  the  gratification  of  an  habitual 
appetite  affords  the  fame  delight  with  the  grati- 
fication of  one  that  is  natural :  far  from  it ;  the 
pain  of  want  only  is  greater. 

The  flow  and  reiterated  a6ls  that  produce  a 
habit,  ftrengthen  the  mind  to  enjoy  the  habitual 
pleafure  in  greater  quantity  and  more  frequency 
than  originally ;  and  by  that  means  a  habit  of 
intemperate  gratification  is  often  formed  :  aft:er 
unbounded  a£ls  of  intemperance,  the  habitual 
lelilh  is  foon  rellored,  and  the  pain  for  want  of 
enjoyment  returns  with  frefh  vigour. 

The  caufes  of  the  prefent  emotions  hitherto  in 
view,  are  either  an  individual,  fuch  as  a  compa- 
nion, a  certain  dwelling-place,  a  certain  amufe- 
ment  j  or  a  particular  fpecies,  fuch  as  coflee, 
mutton,  or  any  other  food.  But  habit  is  not 
confined  to  fach.  A  conftant  train  of  trifling 
fdiverfionSj  may  form  fuch  ji  habit  in  the  mind, 

tha.t 
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that;  it  cannot  be  eafy  a  moment  without  amufe- 
ment :  a  variety  in  the  objects  prevents  a  habit 
as  to  any  one  in  particular ;  but  as  the  tiain  is 
uniform  vi^ith  refpecl  to  amufement,  the  habit  k 
formed  accordingly ;  and  that  fort  of  habit  may 
be  denominated  a  generic  habit,  in  oppofition  to 
the  former,  which  is  afpecijic  habit.  A  habit  of 
a  town-life,  of  country  fports,  of  foHtude,  of 
leading,  or  of  bufmefs,  where  fufficiently  varied, 
are  inftances  of  generic  habits.  Every  fpecific 
habit  hath  a  mixture  of  the  generic ;  for  the  ha- 
bit of  any  one  fort  of  food  makes  the  tafle  agree- 
able, and  we  are  fond  of  that  tafte  where-ever 
found.  Thus  a  man  deprived  of  an  habitual 
objeQ:,  takes  up  with  what  moft  refembles  it  5 
deprived  of  tobacco,  any  bitter  herb  will  do,  ra- 
ther than  want :  a  habit  of  punch, -makes  wine 
a  good  refource  :  accuflomed  to  the  fweet  fo- 
ciety  and  comforts  of  matrimony,  the  man,  un- 
happily deprived  of  his  beloved  object,  inclines 
the  fooner  to  a  fecond.  In  gjeneral,  when  we 
are  deprived  of  a  habitual  objed,  we  are  fond 
of  its  qualities  in  any  other  objed. 

The  reafons  are  afligned  above,  why  the  caufes 
of  intenfe  pleafure  become  not  readily  habitual: 
but  now  we  difcover,  that  thefe  reafons  conclude 
only  againft  fpecific  habits.  In  the  cafe  of  a 
weak  pleafure,  a  habit  is  formed  by  frequency 
and  uniformity  of  reiteration,  which,  in  the  cafe 
of  an  intenfe  pleafure,  produceth  fatiety  and  dif- 
gufl.    But  it  is  remarkable,  that  fatiety  and  dif^ 
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guft  have  no  efFeO:,  except  as  to  that  thing  fing- 
iy  which  occafions  them :  a  furfeit  of  honey 
produceth  not  a  loathing  of  fugar  j  and  intem- 
perance with  one  woman  produceth  no  difrelifh 
of  the  fame  pleafure  with  others.  Hence  it  is 
eafy  to  account  for  a  generic  habit  in  any  in- 
tenfe  pleafure :  the  delight  we  had  in  the  grati- 
fication of  the  appetite  inflames  the  imagination, 
and  makes  us,  with  avidity,  fearch  for  the  fame 
gratification  in  whatever  other  fubjed  it  can  be 
found.  And  thus  uniform  frequency  in  grati- 
fying the  fame  pafTion  upon  diiTerent  objefts, 
produceth  at  length  a  generic  habit.  In  this 
manner,  one  acquires  an  habitual  delight  in  high 
and  poignent  fauces,  rich  drefs,  fine  equipages, 
crowds  of  company,  and  in  whatever  is  com- 
monly termed  pleafure.  There  concurs,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  introduce  this  habit,  a  peculiarity 
obferved  above,  that  reiteration  of  ads  enlarges 
the  capacity  of  the  mind,  to  admit  a  more  plen- 
tiful gratification  than  originally,  with  regard  to 
frequency  as  well  as  quantity. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  tho'  a  fpecific  habit 
cannot  be  formed  but  upon  a  moderate  pleafure, 
a  generic  habit  may  be  formed  upon  any  fort  of 
pleafure,  moderate  or  immoderate,  that  hath 
variety  of  objeds.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
a  weak  pleafure  runs  naturally  into  a  fpecific 
habit ;  whereas  an  intenfe  pleafure  is  altogether 
averfe  to  fuch  a  habit.  In  a  word,  it  is  only  va. 
fmguiar  cafes  that  a  moderate  pleafure  produces 
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a  generic  habit ;  but  an  intenfe  pleafure  c^Mnoj- 
produce  any  other  habit. 

The  appetites  that  refped  the  prefervaucr:  22  d 
propagation  of  the  fpecies,  are  formed  into  habit 
in  a  peculiar  manner :  the  time  as  well  ss  mea" 
fure  of  their  gratification  are  much  yi:c?  ;h^ 
power  of  cuftom;  which,  by  ^n  r oducing  a  cr-^  ee 
upon  the  body,  occafions  a  proportionai  chaD;-";;;; 
in  the  appetites.  Thus,  if  the  body  be  gradual- 
ly formed  to  a  certain  quantity  of  food  at  'J 'ted 
times,  the  appetite  is  regulated  accordingly  ; 
and  the  appetite  is  again  changed,  when  a 
different  habit  of  body  is  introduced  by  a  diii'e- 
rent  pradice.  Here  it  would  reem,  that  the 
change  is  not  made  upon  the  mind,  which  is 
commonly  the  cafe  in  paffive  habits,  but  upon 
the  body. 

When  rich  food  is  brought  down  by  ingre- 
dients of  a  plainer  tafle,  the  compofition  is  fuf- 
ceptible  of  a  fpecific  habit.  Thus  the  fweet  tafte 
of  fugar,  rendered  lefs  poignant  in  a  mixture, 
may,  in  courfe  of  time,  produce  a  fpecific  habit 
for  fuch  mixture.  As  moderate  pleafures,  by 
becoming  more  intenfe,  tend  to  generic  habits ; 
fo  intenfe  pleafures,  by  becoming  more  mode- 
rate, tend  to  fpecific  habits. 

The  beauty  of  the  human  figure,  by  a  fpecial 
recommendation  of  nature,  appears  to  us  fu- 
preme,  amid  the  great  variety  of  beauteous 
forms  bellowed  upon  animals.  The  various  de- 
grees in  which  individuals  enjoy  that  property, 

render 
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render  it  an  objedt,  fometimes  of  a  moderate^ 
fometimes  of  an  intenfe  paffion.  The  moderate 
paffion,  admitting  frequent  reiteration  without 
diminution,  and  occupying  the  mind  without 
exhaufting  it,  turns  gradually  ftronger  till  it  be* 
comes  a  habit.  Nay,  inftances  are  not  wanting, 
of  a  face,  at  firft  difagreeable,  afterward  render- 
ed indifferent  by  familiarity,  and  at  length  a- 
greeable  by  cuflom.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
fummate  beauty,  at  the  very  firft  glance,  fills 
the  mind  fo  as  to  admit  no  increafe.  Enjoy- 
ment leflens  the  pleafure  *  ;  and  if  often  re* 
peated,  ends  commonly  in  fatiety  and  difguft. 
The  impreffions  made  by  confumraate  beauty^ 
in  a  gradual  fucceffion  from  lively  to  faint,  con-* 
flitute  a  feries  oppofite  to  that  of  faint  impref^ 
fions  waxing  gradually  "more  lively,  till  they 
produce  a  fpecific  habit.  But  the  mind,  when 
accuftomed  to  beauty,  contraQs  a  relifli  for  it  in 
general,  though  often  repelled  from  particular 
objeds  by  the  pain  of  fatiety :  and  thus  a  gene- 
ric habit  is  formed,  of  which  inconftancy  in  love 
is  the  neceflary  confequence ;  for  a  generic  ha- 
bit, comprehending  every  beautiful  objeft,  is  an 
invincible  obflruftion  to  a  fpecific  habit,  which 
is  confined  to  one. 

But  a  matter  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  youth  of  both  fexes,  deferves  more  than  a  cur^ 
fory  view.  Tho'the  pleafant  emotion  of  beauty  dif- 

*  See  chap.  2,  part  3, 

fers 
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fers  widely  from  the  corporeal  appetite,  yet  when 
both  are  directed  to  the  fame  obje£l,  they  pro- 
duce a  very  ftrong  complex  paflion  *  :  enjoy- 
ment in  that  cafe  mufl  be  exquifite  ;  and  there- 
fore more  apt  to  produce  fatiety,  than  in  any 
other  cafe  whatever.  This  is  a  never-failing  ef- 
feclj  where  confummate  beauty  in  the  one  par- 
ty, meets  with  a  warm  imagination  and  great 
fenfibility  in  the  other.  What  I  am  here  ex- 
plaining, is  true  without  exaggeration ;  and 
they  muft  be  infenfibie  upon  whom  it  makes  no 
impreffion :  it  deferves  well  to  be  pondered  by 
the  young  and  the  amorous,  who,  in  forming 
the  matrimonial  fociety,  are  too  often  blindly 
impelled  by  the  animal  pleafure  merely,  enfla- 
med  by  beauty.  It  may  indeed  happen,  after 
the  pleafure  is  gone,  and  go  it  muft  with  a  fwift 
pace,  that  a  new  connection  is  formed  upon 
more  dignified  and  more  lafting  principles :  but 
this  is  a  dangerous  experiment ;  for  even  fup- 
pofing  good  fenfe,  good  temper,  and  internal 
merit  of  every  fort,  yet  a  new  conneflion  upon 
fuch  qualifications  is  rarely  formed  :  it  com- 
monly, or  rather  always  happens,  that  fuch  qua- 
lifications, the  only  folid  foundation  of  an  indif- 
Ibluble  connection,  are  rendered  altogether  in- 
vifible  by  fatiety  of  enjoyment  creating  difguft. 
One  effed:  of  cuftom,  different  from  any  that 
have  been  explained,  muft  not  be  omitted,  be- 

*  See  chap.  2.  part  4. 

caufe 
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caufe  it  makes  a  great  figure  in  human  nature: 
Tho'  cuftom  augments  moderate  pleafures,  and 
leiTens  thofe  that  are  intenfe,  it  has  a  different 
eiTed  with  refpedt  to  pain;  for  it  blunts  the 
edge  of  every  fort  of  pain  and  diflrefs,  faint  or 
acute.  Uninterrupted  mifery,  therefore,  is  at- 
tended with  one  good  effeft  :  if  its  torments  be 
inceffant,  cufiom  hardens  us  to  bear  them. 

The  changes  made  in  forming  habits,  are  cu- 
rious. Moderate  pleafures  are  augmented  gra- 
dually by  reiteration,  till  they  become  habitual ; 
and  then  are  at  their  height :  but  they  are  not 
long  ftacionary  ;  for  from  that  point  they  gra- 
dually decay,  till  they  vanifh  altogether.  The 
pain  occafioned  by  want  of  gratification,  runs  a 
different  courfe  :  it  increafes  uniformly ;  and  at 
laft  becomes  extreme,  when  the  pleafure  of  gra- 
tification is  reduced  to  nothing': 

- — ~ — - — -It  fo  falls  out. 

That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth. 
While  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and  loft, 
Why  then  we  rack  the  value  |  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  pofleffion  would  not  fhew  us 
Whilft  it  was  ours. 

Much  ado  about  nothings  acl  ^.  fc,  2. 

The  effed  of  cufiom  with  relation  to  a  fpecific 
habit,  is  difplayed  through  all  its  varieties  in  the 
ufe  of  tobacco.  The  tafle  of  that  plant  is  at 
firfl  extremely  unpleafant  :  our  difgufl  leffens 
gradually,  till  it  vanifh  altogether  |  at  which  pe- 
riod 
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riod  the  tafte  is  neither  agreeable  nor  difagree- 
able  :  continuing  the  ufe  of  the  plant,  we  begin 
to  relifh  it ;  and  our  reliih  improves  by  ufe,  till 
it  arrive  at  perfection  :  from  that  period  it  gra- 
dually decays,  while  the  habit  is  in  a  ftate  of 
increment,  and  confequently  the  pain  of  want. 
The  refult  is,  that  when  the  habit  has  acquired 
its  greateft  vigour,  the  relifli  is  gone  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  often  fmoke  and  take  fnufF  habi- 
tually, without  fo  much  as  being  confcious  of 
the  operation.  We  mull  except  gratification 
after  the  pain  of  want  j  the  pleafure  of  which 
gratification  is  the  greateft  when  the  habit  is  the 
moft  vigorous  •  it  is  of  the  fame  kind  with  the 
pleafure  one  feels  upon  being  delivered  from  the 
rack,  the  caufe  of  which  is  explained  above  *, 
This  pleafure,  however^  is  but  occafionally  the 
effeO:  of  habit ;  and  however  exquifite,  is  avoids 
ed  as  much  as  poiTible  becaufe  of  the  pain  that 
precedes  it. 

With  regard  to  the  pain  of  want,  I  can  dif- 
cover  no  difference  between  a  generic  and  a 
fpecific  habit.  But  thefe  habits  differ  widely 
with  refpeel  to  the  pofuive  pleafure  :  I  have  had 
oecafion  to  obferve,  that  the  pleafure  of  a  fpe- 
cific habit  decays  gradually  till  it  turn  imper- 
ceptible ;  the  pleafure  of  a  generic  habit,  on  the 
contrary,  being  fupported  by  variety  of  gratifi^ 
cation,   fuffers  little  or  no  decay  after  it  comes, 

*  Chap,  2,  part  i.  fe'il:^^; 

VoL=  L  D  d  -  to 
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to  its  height.  However  it  may  be  with  other 
generic  habits,  the  obfervation,  I  am  certain, 
holds  with  refped  to  the  pleafures  of  virtue  and 
of  knowledge  :  the  pleafure  of  doing  good  has 
an  unbounded  fcope,  and  may  be  fo  varioufly 
gratified  that  it  can  never  decay :  fcience  is  e- 
qually  unbounded  ;  our  appetite  for  knowledge 
having  an  ample  range  of  gratification,  where 
difcoveries  are  recommended  by  novelty,  by  vaV 
riety,  by  utility,  or  by  all  of  them. 

In  this  intricate  inquiry,  I  have  endeavouredj 
but  without  fuccefs,  to  difcover  by  what  parti- 
cular means  it  is  that  cuftom  hath  influence  up- 
on us  :  and  now  nothing  feems  left,  but  to  hold 
our  nature  to  be  fo  framed  as  to  be  fufceptible 
of  fuch  influence.  And  fuppofmg  it  purpofely 
fo  framed,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  out  fe- 
veral  important  final  caufes.  That  the  power 
of  cuftom  is  a  happy  contrivance  for  our  good^ 
cannot  have  efcaped  any  one  who  refleds,  that 
bufinefs  is  our  province,  and  pleafure  our  re- 
laxation only.  Now  fatiety  is  neceHary  to  check 
exquifite  pleafures,  which  otherwife  would  en- 
grofs  the  mind,  and  unqualify  us  for  bufinefs. 
Gn  the  other  hand,  as  bufinefs  is  fometimes 
painful,  and  is  never  pleafant  beyond  modera- 
tion, the  habitual  increafe  of  moderate  pleafure, 
and  the  converfion  of  pain  into  pleafure,  are  ad- 
mirably contrived  for  difappointing  the  mahce 
of  Fortune,  and  for  reconciling  us  to  whatever 
courfc  of  life  may  be  our  lot ; 

How 
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How  ufe  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  ! 
This  fhadowy  defert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourifhing  peopled  towns. 
Here  I  can  fit  alone,  unfeen  of  any. 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 
Tune  ray  diftreiTes,  and  record  my  woes. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona ,  csB  ^'fc.  4» 


As  the  foregoing  diftinclion  between  mtenfe 
and  moderate  holds  in  pleafure  only,  every  de- 
gree of  pain  being  foftened  by  time,  cuftom  is  a 
catholicon  for  pain  and  diftrefs  of  every  fort  j 
and  of  that  regulation  the  final  caufe  requires 
no  illuflration. 

Another  final  caufe  of  cuftom  will  be  highly 
reliflied  by  every  perfon  of  humanityj  and  yet 
has  in  a  great  meafure  been  overlooked ;  which 
is,  that  cuftom  hath  a  greater  influence  than  any 
other  known  caufe,  to  put  the  rich  and  the  poor 
upon  a  level :  weak  pleafures,  the  ihare  of  the 
latter,  become  fortunately  ftronger  by  cuftom  5 
while  voluptuous  pleafures,  the  ftiare  of  the  for- 
mer, are  continually  lofmg  ground  by  fatiety. 
Men  of  fortune,  who  poffefs  palaces,  fumptuous 
gardens,  rich  fields,  enjoy  them  lefs  than  palTen- 
gers  do.  The  goods  of  Fortune  are  not  une- 
qually diftributed  :  the  opulent  poifefs  what  o- 
thers  enjoy. 

And  indeed,  if  it  be  the  effect  of  habit,  to  pro- 
duce the  pain  of  want  in  a  high  degree  while 
there  is  little  pleafure  in  enjoyment,  a  voluptu- 
D  d  2  ous 
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ous  life  Is  of  all  the  lead  to  be  envied.  Thofe 
who  are  habituated  to  high  feeding,  eafy  ve- 
hicles, rich  furniture,  a  croud  of  valets,  much 
deference  and  flattery,  enjoy  but  a  fmall  fhare 
of  happlnefs,  while  they  are  expofed  to  manifold 
didrelTes.  To  fuch  a  man,  enflaved  by  eafe  and 
luxury,  even  the  petty  Inconveniencies  in  tra- 
velling, of  a  rough  road,  bad  weather,  or  home- 
ly fare,  are  ferious  evils  :  he  lofes  his  tone  of 
mind,  turns  peevifh,  and  would  wreak  his  re- 
fentment  even  upon  the  common  accidents  of 
life.  Better  far  to  ufe  the  goods  of  Fortune 
with  moderation  :  a  man  who  by  temperance 
and  aftiviry  hath  acquired  a  hardy  conflitution, 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  guarded  againft  external 
accidents ;  and,  on  the  other,  is  provided  with 
^reat  variety  of  enjoyment  ever  at  command. 

I  Ihaii  clofe  this  chapter  with  an  article  more 
delicate  than  abftrufe,  namely,  what  authority 
Gufiom  ought  to  have  over  our  tafle  in  the  fine 
arts.  One  particular  is  certain,  that  we  chear- 
fully  abandon  to  the  authority  of  cuflom  things 
that  nature  nath  left  indifferent.  It  is.  cuflom, 
not  nature,  that  hath  edabliihed  a  difference  be- 
tween the  right  hand  and  the  left,  fo  as  to  make 
it  aukward  and  drfagreeable  to  ufe  the  left 
where  the  right  is  commonly  ufed.  The  vari- 
ous colours,  though  they  affeft  us  differently, 
are  all  of  them  agreeable  in  their  purity  :  but 
cudom  has  regulated  that  matter  in  another 
manner  ;  a  black  ikin  upon  a  human  being,  is  to 

us 
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us  difagreeable  ;  and  a  white  Ikin  probably  no 
lefs  fo  to  a  negro.  Thus  things,  originally  in- 
different, become  agreeable  or  difagreeable,  by 
the  force  of  cuftom.  Nor  will  this  be  furpri- 
fmg  after  the  difcovery  made  above,  that  the  o- 
riginai  agreeablenefs  or  difagreeablenefs  of  an. 
obje6t^  is,  by  the  influence  of  cuftom,  often  con- 
verted into  the  oppofite  quality. 

Proceeding  to  matters  of  tafte,  where  there  is 
naturally  a  preference  of  one  thing  before  ano- 
ther ;  it  is  certain,  in  the  firft  place,  that  oiir 
faint  and  more  delicate  feelings  are  readily  fu- 
fceptible  of  a  bias  from  cuftom  ;  and  therefore 
that  it  is  no  proof  of  a  defedlive  tafte  to  find 
thefe  in  fome  meafure  influenced  by  cuftom  : 
drefs  and  the  modes  of  external  behaviour  are 
regulated  by  cuftom  in  every  country  :  the  deep 
red  or  vermilion  with  which  the  ladies  in  France 
cover  their  cheeks,  appears  to  them  beautiful  in 
fpite  of  nature  ;  and  ftrangers  cannot  altogether 
be  juftified  in  condemning  that  praftice,  conii- 
dering  the  lawful  authority  of  cuftom,  6r  of  the 
fajhion,  as  it  is  called  :  It  is  told  of  the  people 
who  inhabit  the  Ikirts  of  the  Alps  facing  the 
north,  that  the  fweiling  they  have  univerfally  in. 
the  neck  is  to  them  agreeable.  So  far  has  cuf*' 
torn  power  to  change  the  nature  of  things,  and 
to  make  an  objed'  originally  difagreeable  take  011 
an  oppofite  appearance. 

But,  as  to  every  particular  that  can  be  deno-' 

minated  proper  or  improper,   right   or  wrong, 
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cuftom  has  little  authority,  and  ought  to  have 
none.  The  principle  of  duty  takes  naturally 
place  of  every  other  ;  and  it  argues  a  fhamefui 
weaknefs  or  degeneracy  of  mind,  to  find  it  in 
any  cafe  fo  fai"  fubdued  as  to  fubaiit  to  cuftom. 

Thefe  few  hints  may  enable  us  to  judge  in 
feme  meafure  of  foreign  manne/s,  whether  ex- 
hibited by  foreign  writers  or  our  own.  A  com- 
parifon  between  the  ancients  and  the  moderns 
was  fonie  time  ago  a  favourite  fubjeft  :  thofe 
who  declared  for  ancient  manners  thought  k 
fufEcient  that  thefe  manners  were  fupported  by 
cuftom  :  their  antagonifts,  on  the  other  hand, 
refufmg  fubmilTion  to  cuftom  as  a  ftandard  of 
tafte,  condemned  ancient  manners  as  in  feveral 
inftances  irrational.  In  that  controverfy„  an  ap- 
peal being  made  to  different  principles^  without 
the  flighted:  attempt  to  eftablifh  a  common 
flandard,  the  difpute  could  have  no  end.  The 
hints  above  given  tend  to  eftablifh  a  ftandard  for 
judging  how  far  the  authority  of  cuftom  ought 
to  be  held  lawful  j  and,  for  the  fake  of  iliuiha- 
tion,  we  fhail  apply  that  ftandard  in  a  hw  in- 
ftances. 

Human  facrifices,  the  moft  difmal  efFed:  of 
blind  and  groveUing  fuperftition,  wore  gradu- 
ally out  of  ufe  by  the  prevalence  of  reafon  and 
humanity.  In  the  days  of  Sophocles  and  Euri- 
pides, traces  of  that  pra£lice  were  ftill  recent  ; 
and  the  Athenians,  through  the  prevalence  of 
cuftom,  could  without  difguft  fuffer  human  fa- 
crifices to  be  reprefented  in  their  theatre,  of 

which 
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which  the  lphige7va  of  Euripides  is  a  proof.  But 
a  human  facrifice,  being  altogether  inconfiftent 
with   modern  manners  as  producing  horror  in- 
ftead  of  pity,   cannot  with  any  propriety  be  in- 
troduced  upon  a  modern  ftage.     I  mull  there- 
fore condemn  the  Jphigenia  of  Racine,   which, 
inftead  of  the  tender  and  fympathetic  palTions, 
fubftitutes  difgufl:  and  horror.     Another  objec- 
tion occurs   againft   every  fable  that  deviates  fo 
remarkably  from   improved  notions  and  fenti- 
ments  j  which  is,  that  if  it  fhould  even  com- 
mand our  belief  by  the  authority  of  hiftory,  it 
appears  too  fiditious  and  unnatural  to  produce 
a  perception  of  reality  *  :    a  human  facrifice  is 
fo  unnatural,  and  to  us  fo  improbable,  that  few 
will  be  aiifedled  with  the  reprefentation  of  it 
more  than  with  a  fairy  tale.    The  objeftion  firft 
mentioned    flrikes   alfo  againft  the  Phedra  of 
that  author:  the  Queen's  paiTion  for  her  ftepfon, 
tranfgreffing  the  bounds  of  nature,  creates  aver- 
fion  and  horror  rather  than  compaffion.     The 
author  in  his  preface  obferves,  that  the  Queen's 
paffion,  however  unnatural,  was   the  effed:  of 
deftiny  and  the  wrath  of  the  gods ;  and  he  puts 
the  fame  excufe  in  her  own  mouth.     But  what 
is  the  wrath  of  a  heathen  God  to  us  Chriftians  ? 
we  acknowledge   no  defliny  in  paffion  ;  and  if 
love  be  unnatural,  it  never  can  be  relifhed.     A 
foppofition  like  what  our  author  lays  hold  of, 

*  See  chr.p.  ?.,  part  i.  fetfi.  7. 
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may  poffibly  cover  flight  improprieties ;  but  it 
will  never  engage  our  fympathy  for  what  apr 
pears  to  us  frantic  or  extravagant. 

Neither  can  I  relifh  the  cataftrophe  of  that 
tragedy.  A  man  of  tafte  may  perufe,  without 
difguli,  a  Grecian  performance  defcribing  a 
fea-monfter  fent  by  Neptune  to  deitroy  Hippo- 
lytus  :  he  confiders,  that  fuch  a  ftory  might  a- 
gree  with  the  religious  creed  of  Greece,  and 
may  be  pleafed  with  the  ftory,  as  what  probably 
had  a  ftrong  tffeCi  upon  a  Grecian  audience. 
But  he  cannot  have  the  fame  indulgence  for 
fuch  a  reprefentation  upon  a  modern  ftage  ;  be« 
caufe  no  ftory  that  carries  a  violent  air  of  fiction 
can  ever  move  us  in  any  confiderable  degree. 

In  the  Coephores  of  Efchylus*,  Oreftes  is  made 
to  fay,  that  he  was  commanded  by  Apollo  to 
avenge  his  father*s  murder  j  and  yet  if  he  obey- 
ed, that  he  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  furies,  or 
be  ftruck  with  fome  horrid  malady  :  the  tragedy 
•accordingly  concludes  with  a  chorus,  deploring 
the  fate  of  Oreftes,  obliged  to  take  vengeance 
againft  a  mother,  and  involved  thereby  in  a 
crime  againft  his  will.  It  is  impoffible  for  any 
modern  to  bend  his  mind  to  opinions  lb  irration- 
al and  abfurd,  which  muft  difguft  him  in  peru- 
iing  even  a  Grecian  ftory.  Again,  among  the 
Greeks,  grofsly  fuperftitious,  it  was  a  common 
Qpinion  that  the  report  of  a  man's  death  was  a 

*  Aa  2. 
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prefage  of  his  death  ;  and  Oreltes,  in  the  firft 
aft  of  Eledra,  fpreading  a  report  of  his  own. 
death  in  order  to  blind  his  mother  and  her  a- 
duJterer,  is  even  in  that  cafe  afFeded  with  the 
prefage.  Such  imbecility  can  never  find  grace 
with  a  modern  audience :  it  may  indeed  pro- 
duce fome  companion  for  a  people  afflided  with 
abfurd  terrors,  fimilar  to  what  is  felt  in  peru- 
fmg  a  defcription  of  the  Hottentots  ;  but  fuch 
manners  will  not  interefl  our  affections,  nor  at- 
tach us  to  the  perforiages  reprefentedo 
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EXTERNAL  SIGNS  OF  EMOTIONS  AND 
PASSIONS. 


SO  intimately  conneded  ^re  the  foul  and 
body,  that  every  agitation  in  the  former 
produceth  a  vifible  effed:  upon  the  latter.  There 
is,  at  the  fame  time,  a  wonderful  uniformity 
in  that  operation  5  each  clafs  of  emotions  and 
pailions  being  invariably  attended  with  an  ex- 
ternal appearance  peculiar  to  itfelf  *.  Thefe 
external  appearances  or  figns  may  not  impro- 
perly be  confidered  as  a  natural  language,  ex- 
prelTmg  to  all  beholders  emotions  and  pailions 
as  they  arife  in  the  heart.  Hope,  fear,  joy, 
grief,  are  difplayed  externally  :  the  charafter 
of  a  man  can  be  read  in  his  face  ;  and  beauty, 
which  makes  fo  deep  an  impreffion,  is  known 
to  refult,  not  fo  much  from  regular  features 
and  a  fine  complexion,  as  from  good  nature, 
good  fenfe,  fprightlinefs,  fweetnefs,  or  other 
mental  quality,  expreifed  upon  the  countenance, 
Tho'  perfeQ:  Ikill  in  that  language  be  rare,  yet 
what  is  generally  known  is  fufficient  for  the  or- 


*  Onvnis  enim  motus  animi,  fuum   qiiemdam  a  natura 
Ihabet  vultum  et  fonum  et  geftiim.     Cicero,  /.  3.     De  0- 

^  rators. 
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dinary  purpofes  of  life  But  by  what  means 
we  come  to  underfland  the  language,  is  a  point 
of  fome  intricacy  :  it  cannot  be  by  fight  merely  ; 
for,  upon  the  mod  attentive  infpedion  of  the 
human  face,  all  that  can  be  difcerned,  are  fi- 
gure, colour,  and  motion,  which,  fmgly  or  com- 
bined, never  can  reprefent  a  paffion,  nor  a  fen- 
timent  :  the  external  fign  is  indeed  vifible  5 
but  to  underfland  its  meaning  we  muft  be  able 
to  conned:  it  with  the  paffion  that  caufes  it,  art 
operation  far  beypnd  the  reach  of  eye-fight. 
Where  then  is  the  inftru6lor  to  be  found  that 
can  unveil  this  fecret  connexion  ?  If  we  apply 
to  experience,  it  is  yielded,  that  from  long  and 
diligent  obfervation,  we  may  gather,  in  fome 
meafure,  in  what  manner  thofe  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  exprefs  their  paffions  externally  :  but 
with  refpecl  to  (Irangers,  we  are  left  in  the  dark; 
and  yet  we  are  not  puzzled  about  the  meaning 
of  thefe  external  expreflions  in  a  ilranger,  more 
than  in  a  bofom  companion.  Further,  had  we 
no  other  means  but  experience  for  underftand- 
ing  the  external  figns  of  paflion,  we  could  not 
expert  any  degree  of  (kill  in  the  bulk  of  indivi- 
duals :  yet  matters  are  fo  much  better  ordered, 
that  the  external  expreffions  of  paffion  form  a 
language  underftood  by  all,  by  the  young  as 
well  as  the  old,  by  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the 
learned  :  I  talk  of  the  plain  and  legible  charac- 
ters of  that  language  :  for  undoubtedly  we  are 
much  indebted  to  experience  in  deciphering  the 

dark 
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dark  and  more  delicate  expreffions.  Where 
then  fhall  we  apply  for  a  folution  of  this  intri- 
cate problem,  which  feems  to  penetrate  deep 
into  human  nature  ?  In  my  mind  it  will  be 
convenient  to  fufpend  the  inquiry,  till  v/e  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  external 
figns,  and  with  their  operations.  Thefe  articleSj 
therefore,  fhall  be  premifed. 

The  external  figns  of  paffion  are  of  two  kinds, 
voluntary  and  involuntary.  The  voluntary  figns 
are  alfo  of  two  kinds :  fome  are  arbitrary,  fome 
natural.  Words  are  obvioufly  voluntary  ligns : 
and  they  are  alfo  arbitrary  ;  excepting  a  few 
limple  founds  expreffive  of  certain  internal  emo- 
tions, which  founds  being  the  fame  in  all  lan- 
guages, muft  be  the  work  of  nature  :  thus  the 
unpremeditated  tones  of  admiration  are  the  fame 
in  all  men ;  as  alfo  of  compalTion,  refencment, 
and  defpair.  Dramatic  writers  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  this  natural  language  of  paf- 
fion :  the  chief  talent  of  fuch  a  writer  is  a  ready 
command  of  the  expreffions  that  nature  dictates 
to  every  perfon,.  when  any  vivid  emotion  drug- 
gies for  utterance  ;  and  the  chief  talent  of  a  fine 
reader  is  a  ready  command  of  tones  fuited  to 
thefe  expreflions. 

The  other  kind  of  voluntary  figns  comprehends 
certain  attitudes  or  geflures  that  naturally  accom- 
pany certain  emotions  with  a  furprihng  uniformi- 
ty; exceflive  joy  is  exprelTed  by  leaping,  dancing, 
©r  fome  elevation  of  the  body  :  excefHve  grief,  by 
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finking  or  depreffing  it :  and  proftration  and 
kneeling  have  been  employed  by  ail  nations, 
and  in  all  ages,  to  fignlfy  profound  veneration. 
Another  circumfiance,  ftill  more  than  unifor- 
mity, demonllrates  thefc  geftures  to  be  natural, 
viz.  their  remarkable  conformity  or  refemblance 
to  the  paffions  that  produce  them  *.  Joy,  which 
is  a  chearful  elevation  of  mind,  is  exprefled  by 
an  elevation  of  body :  pride,  magnanimity,  cou- 
rage, and  the  whole  tribe  of  elevating  paffions, 
are  exprefled  by  external  geftures  that  are  the 
fame  as  to  the  circumftance  of  elevation,  how- 
ever diftinguilhable  in  other  refpecls;  and  hence 
an  ereft  poflure  is  a  fign  or  expreffion  of  dig- 
nity : 

Two  of  far  nobler  fhape,  ere£l  and  tall, 
Godlike  eredl,  with  native  honour  clad, 
In  naked  majefty,  feem'd  lords  of  all. 

Paradife  LoJ}^  book  4, 

Grief,  on  the  other  band,  as  well  as  refpeft, 
which  deprefs  the  mind,  cannot,  for  that  reafon, 
be  exprefled  more  fignificantly  than  by  a  fimilar 
depreffion  of  the  body ;  and  hence,  to  be  caji 
dozvn,  is  a  common  phrafe,  fignifying  to  be 
grieved  or  difpirited  f. 

One 

*  See  chap.  2.  part  6. 

'  \  Inftead  of  a  complimental  fpeech  in  addreffing  a  fu- 
perior,  the  Chinefe  deliver  the  compliment  in  writing, 

the 
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One  would  not  imagine  who  has  not  given 
peculiar  attention,  that  the  body  fhould  be  fuf- 
ceptible  of  fuch  variety  of  attitude  and  motion, 
as  readily  to  accompany  every  different  emotion 
with  a  correfponding  expreflion.  Humility,  for 
example,  is  exprefied  naturally  by  hanging  the 
head;  arrogance,  by  its  elevation  ;  and  languor 
or  defpondence  by  reclining  it  to  one  fide.  The 
expreilions  of  the  hands  are  manifold  '.  by  diffe- 
rent attitudes  and  motions,  they  exprefs  defire, 
hope,  fear ;  they  affifl  us  in  promifmg,  in  invi- 
ting, in  keeping  one  at  a  diftancej  they  are 
made  inflruments  of  threatening,  of  fupplica- 
tion,  of  praife,  and  of  horror  j  they  are  employ- 
ed in  approving,  in  refufmg,  in  queftioning  j  in 
ihowing  our  joy,  our  forrow,  our  doubts,  our 
regret,  our  admiration.  Thefe  expreffions,  fo 
obedient  to  paffion,  are  extremely  difficult  to  be 
imitated  in  a  calm  Hate  :  the  ancients,  fenfible 
of  the  advantage  as  well  as  difHculty  of  having 
thefe  expreffions  at  command,  beftowed  much 
time  and  care  in  colleding  them  from  obferva- 
tion,  and  in  digefting  them  into  a  pradicai  art, 

the  fmallnefs  of  the  letters  being  proportioned  to  the  de- 
gree of  refpefl ;  and  the  higheft  compliment  is,  to  make 
the  letters  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  legible.  Here  is  a  clear 
evidence  of  a  mental  connection  between  refped  and  lit- 
tlenefs :  a  man  humbles  himfelf  before  his  fuperior ;  and 
endeavours  to  contrail  himfelf  and  his  hand-writing 
■within  the  froalieft  boundso 

which 
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which  was  taught  in  their  fchools  as  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  education.     Certain  founds  are 
by  nature  allotted  to  each  paffion  for  expreffing 
it  externally.     The  a£lor  who  has  thefe  founds 
at  command  to  captivate  the  ear,  is  mighty :  if 
he  have  alfo  proper  geflures  at  command  to  cap- 
tivate the  eye,  he  is  irreliftible. 
'     The  foregoing  figns,  tho'  in  a  ftridl  fenfe  vo- 
luntary, cannot  however  be  retrained  but  with 
the  utmoft  difficulty  when  prompted  by  paffion. 
We  fcarce  need  a  ftronger  proof  than  the  gef- 
tures  of  a  keen  player  at  bowls  :   obferve  only 
how  he  writhes  his  body,  in  order  to  reflore  a 
ilray  bowl  to  the  right  track.     It  is  one  article 
of  good  breeding,  to  fupprefs,   as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  thefe  external  figns  of  paffion,  that  we 
may  not  in  company  appear  too  warm,  or  too 
interefted.  The  farne  obfervation  holds  in  fpeech : 
a  paffion,  it  is  true,  when  in  extreme,  is  filent  *; 
but  when  lefs  violent  it  mud  be  vented  in  words, 
which  have  a  peculiar  force  not  to  be  equalled 
in  a  fedate  compofition.     The  eafe  and  fecurity 
we  have  in  a  confident,  may  encourage  us  to 
talk  of  ourfelves  and  of  our  feelings  :     but  the 
eaufe  is  more  general  j   for  it  operates  when  we 
are  alone  as  well  as  in  company.     Paffion  is  the 
caufe ;  for  in  many  inftances  it  is  no  flight  gra- 
tification, to  vent  a  paffion  externally  by -words 
as  well  as  by  geflures. '    Some  paffions,  when  at 
a  certain  height,  impel  us  fo  Itrongly  to  vent 

*  See  chap.  17, 

them 
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them  in  words,  that  we  fpeak  with  an  audible 
voice  even  when  there  is  none  to  liften.  It  is 
that  circumflance  in  paffion  which  juftifies  foli- 
loquies;  and  it  is  that  circumftance  which  proves 
them  to  be  natural  *.  The  mind  fometimes  fa- 
vours this  impulfe  of  pallionj  by  beftowing  a 
temporary  fenfibiiity  upon  any  objed  at  hand, 
in  order  to  make  it  a  confident.  Thus  in  the 
Winter's  Tale  f,  Antigonus  addreffes  himfelf  to 
an  infant  whom  he  was  ordered  to  expofe  j 

Come,  poor  babe, 

I  have  heard,  but  not  believ'd,  the  fpirlts  of  the  deadj 

*  Tho'  a  foliloquy  in  the  perturbation  of  paffion  is  un- 
doubtedly natural,  and  indeed  not  unfrequent  in  real 
life;  yet  Congreve,  who  himfelf  has  penned  feveral  good 
foliloqules,  yields,  with  more  candour  than  knowledge, 
that  they  are  unnatural ;  and  he  only  pretends  to  jultify 
them  from  neceffity.  This  he  does  in  his  dedication  of 
the  Double  Dealer,  in  the  following  words  :  "  When  a 
«  man  in  a  foliloquy  reafons  with  himfelf,  and  pro's  and 
«'  con's,  and  weighs  all  his  defigns  ;  we  ought  not  to  ima- 
*«  gine,  that  this  man  either  talks  to  us,  or  to  himfelf: 
"  he  is  only  thinking,  and  thinking  (frequently)  fuch 
*'  matter  as  it  were  inexcufabie  folly  in  him  to  fpeak. 
«  But  becaufe  we  are  concealed  fped'atofs  of  the  plot  in 
<*  agitation,  and  the  poet  finds  it  necelfary  to  let  us  know 
*'  the  whole  myflery  of  his  contrivance,  he  is  willing  to 
*«  inform  lis  of  this  perfon's  thoughts ;  and  to  that  end 
*<  is  forced  to  make  ufe  of  the  expedient  of  fpeech,  no 
**  other  better  way  being  yet  invented  for  the  commum^ 
<^  cation  of  thought." 

t  A'ft  5.  fc.  6, 
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May  walk  again  ;  If  fuch.  things  be,  thy  mother 
Appear'd  to  me  laft'night ;  for  ne'er  was  dreanl 
So  like  a  waking. 

The  involuntary  figns,  which  are  all  of  them 
natural,  are  either  peculiar  to  one  paffion,  ot 
common  to  many.  Every  vivid  paffion  hath  an, 
external  expreffion  peculiar  to  itfelf  j  not  except- 
ing pleafant  paffions;  witnefs  admiration  and 
mirth.  The  pleafant  emotions  that  are  lefs  vi- 
vid have  one  common  expreffion  5  from  which 
we  may  gather  the  ftrength  of  the  emotion,  but 
fcarce  the  kind  :  we  perceive  a  chearful  or  con- 
tented look ;  and  we  can  make  no  more  of  it. 
Painful  paffions,  being  all  of  them  violent,  are 
diftinguiffiable  from  each  other  by  their  exter- 
nal expreffions  :  thus  fear,  fhame,  anger,  anxie- 
ty, dejection,  defpair,  have  each  of  them  pecu» 
liar  expreffions  ;  which  are  apprehended  with- 
out the  lead  confufion:  fome  painful  paffions 
produce  violent  effisds  upon  the  body,  trem- 
bling, for  example,  flarting,  and  fwooningj  but 
thefe  effedls,  depending  in  a  good  meafure  upon 
fmgularity  of  conflitution,  are  not  uniform  in 
all  men. 

The  involuntary  figns,  fuch  of  them  as  are 
difplayed  upon  the  countenance,  are  of  two 
kinds  :  fome  are  temporary,  making  their  ap- 
pearance with  the  emotions  that  produce  them, 
and  vaniffiing  with  thefe  emotions  ;  others,  be- 
ing formed  gradually  by  fome  violent  paffion 
often  recurring,  become  permanent  figns  of  that 

"^oi^*  I-  E  e  paffion^ 
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paffion,  and  ferve  to  denote  the  difpofition  or 
temper.  The  face  of  an  infant  indicates  no 
particular  difpofition,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  mark- 
ed with  any  character,  to  which  time  is  necef- 
fary*  even  the  temporary  figns  are  extremely 
aukward,  being  the  firft  rude  effays  of  Nature 
to  difcover  internal  feelings  j  thus  the  fhrieking 
of  a  new  born  infant,  without  tears  or  fobbings, 
is  plainly  an  attempt  to  weep  ;  and  fome  of  thefe 
temporary  figns,  as  fmiling  and  frowning,  can- 
not be  obferved  for  fome  months  after  birth. 
Permanent  figns,  formed  in  youth  while  the  bo- 
dy is  foft  and  flexible,  are  preferved  entire  by 
the  firmnefs  and  folidity  that  the  body  acquires, 
and  are  never  obliterated  even  by  a  change  of 
temper.  Such  figns  are  not  produced  after  the 
fibres  become  rigid  ;  fome  violent  cafes  excep- 
ted, fuch  as  reiterated  fits  of  the  gout  or  ftone 
through  a  courfe  of  time:  but  thefe  figns  are  not 
fo  obftinate  as  what  are  produced  in  youth  5  for 
^;vhen  the  caufe  is  removed,  they  gradually  wear 
away,  and  at  laft  vanifh. 

The  natural  figns  of  emotions,  voluntary  and 
involuntary,  being  nearly  the  fame  in  all  men, 
form  an  univerfal  language,  which  no  diftance 
of  place,  no  difference  of  tribe,  no  diverfity  of 
tongue,  can  darken  or  render  doubtful :  even 
education,  tho'  of  mighty  influence,  hath  not 
power  to  vary  nor  fophifticate,  far  lefs  to  deftroy, 
their  fignification.  This  is  a  wife  appointment 
of  Providence :  for  if  thefe  figns  were,  like  words, 

arbitrary 
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arbitrary  and  variable,  the  thoughts  and  voli- 
tions of  ftrangers  would  be  entirely  hid  from 
lis  J  which  would  prove  a  great,  or  rather  invin- 
cible, obftruftion  to  the  formation  of  focieties : 
but  as  matters  are  ordered,  the  external  appear- 
ances of  joy,  grief,  anger,  fear,  fhame,  and  "of 
the  other  paffions,  forming  an  univerfal  lan- 
guage, open  a  direft  avenue  to  the  heart.  As 
the  arbitrary  figns  vary  in  every  country,  there 
could  be  no  communication  of  thoughts  among 
different  nations,  were  it  not  for  the  natural 
figns,  in  which  all  agree  :  and  as  the  difcover- 
ing  paffions  inftantly  at  their  birth,  is  effential 
to  our  well-being,  and  often  neceflary  for  felf- 
prefervation,  the  author  of  our  nature,  attentive 
to  our  wants,  hath  provided  a  paiTage  to  the 
heart,  which  never  can  be  obftru6ted  while  eye- 
fight  remains. 

In  an  inquiry  concerning  the  external  figns  of 
paffion,  aftions  muft  not  be  overlooked:  for  tho' 
fingly  they  afford  no  clear  light,  they  are,  upon 
the  whole,   the  bed  interpreters  of  the  heart  *, 

By 

*  The  adions  here  chiefly  in  view,  are  what  a  paffion 
fuggefls  in  order  to  its  gratification.  Befide  thefe,  ac- 
tions are  occafionally  exerted  to  give  feme  vent  to  a  paf- 
fion, without  any  view  to  an  ultimate  gratification.  Such 
cccafional  a^lion  is  charafleriftical  of  the  paffion  in  a  high 
degree ;  and  for  that  reafon,  when  happily  invented,  has 
a  wonderfully  good  effevft : 

Hamlet.  Oh  moft  pernicious  woman  ! 
Oh  villain,  villain,  fmiling  damnsd  villain! 

£  e  2  My 
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By  obferving  a  man's  Gondu6t  for  a  courfe  of 
time,  we  difcover  unerringly  the  various  paffions 
that  move  him  to  atlion,  what  he  loves,  and 
what  he  hates.  In  our  younger  years,  every 
fmgle  aftion  is  a  mark,  not  at  all  ambiguous^ 
of  the  temper  ;  for  in  childhood  there  is  little  or 
no  difguife  :  the  fubjecl  becomes  more  intricate 
in  advanced  age  ;  but  even  there,  diffimulation 
is  feldom  carried  on  for  any  length  of  time. 
And  thus  the  condud  of  life  is  the  raoft  perfeft 
expreiiion  of  the  internal  difpofition.  It  merits 
not  indeed  the  title  of  an  univerfai  language ; 
becaufe  it  is  not  thoroughly  underflood  but  by 
thofe  of  penetrating  genius  or  extenfive  obfer- 
vation :  it  is  a  language,  however,  which  every 
one  can  decipher  in  fome  meafure ;  and  which, 
joined  with  the  other  external  ligns,  affords  fuf- 
iicient  means  for  the  direftion  of  our  condu£i: 
with  regard  to  others :  if  we  commit  any  miftake 
when  fuch  light  is  afforded,  it  never  can  be  the 
effe6t  of  unavoidable  ignorance,  but  of  rafhnefs 
or  inadvertence. 

Refieding  on  the  various  expreffions  of  our 
emotions,  we  recognife  the  anxious  care  of  Na- 
ture to  difcover  men  to  each  other.  Strong- 
emotions,  as  above  hinted,  beget  an  impatience 

My  tables — meet  It  is  1  fet  it  down, 

That  one  may  fmile,  and  fmile,  and  be  a  villain  ; 

At  lead  I'm  fure  it  may  be  fo  in  Denmark.      [JVriiing. 

So,  uucle,  there  you  are, 

Bamkt,  aSt  \>fc.  S. 

.    ■  -  ■  to 
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to  exprefs  them  externally  by  fpeech  and  other 
voluntary  figns,  which  cannot  be  fuppreffed 
without  a  painful  effort :  thus  a  fudden  fit  of 
paffion,  is  a  common  excufe  for  indecent  beha- 
viour or  opprobrious  language.  As  to  involun- 
tary figns,  thefe  are  altogether  unavoidable  : 
no  voliition  nor  effort  can  prevent  the  ihaking  of 
the  limbs  nor  a  pale  vifage,  in  a  fit  of  terror  : 
the  blood  flies  to  the  face  upon  a  fudden  emo- 
tion of  ihame,  in  fpite  of  ail  oppofition  : 

Vergogna,  che'n  altrui  Itampo  natura, 
Non  fi  puo'  rinegar  :  che  fe  tu'  tenti 
Di  cacciarla  dal  cor,  fugge  nel  volto. 

PaJIor  Fido,  aB  2.  fc.  5. 

Emotions  indeed,  properly  fo  called,  which 
are  quiefcent,  produce  no  remarkable  figns  ex- 
ternally. Nor  is  it  neceffary  that  the  more  de- 
liberate paflions  Ihould,  becaufe  the  operation  of 
fuch  pafTions  is  neither  fudden  nor  violent :  thefe, 
however,  remain  not  altogether  in  obfcurity  ; 
for  being  more  frequent  than  violent  pailion,  the 
bulk  of  our  actions  are  directed  by  them.  Ac- 
tions therefore  difplay,  with  fufficient  evidence, 
the  more  deliberate  pafTions  ;  and  complete  the 
admirable  fyftem  of  external  figns,  by  v/hich  we 
become  fkilful  in  human  nature. 

What  comes  next  in  order  is,  to  examine  the 

effeds  produced  upon  a  fpedator  by  externa! 

E  e  3  figns 
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figns  of  paffion.  None  of  thefe  figns  are  beheld 
with  indifference ;  they  are  produftive  of  vari- 
ous emotions,  tending  ail  of  them  to  ends  wife 
and  good.  This  curious  fubjed  makes  a  capital 
branch  of  human  nature  :  it  is  peculiarly  ufeful 
to  writers  who  deal  in  the  pathetic  j  and  to 
hiftory-painters  it, is  indifpenfable. 

It  is  mentioned  above,  that  each  pailion,  or 
clafs  of  paffions,  hath  its  peculiar  figns  ;  and, 
with  refpeft  to  the  prefent  fubjed,  it  mufl  be 
added,  that  thefe  invariably  make  certain  im- 
preffions  oil  a  fpeclator  :  the  external  figns  of 
joy,  for  example,  produce  a  chearful  emotion  ; 
the  external  figns  of  grief  produce  pity  ;  and 
the  external  figns  of  rage  produce  a  fort  of  ter- 
ror even  in  thofe  who  are  not  aimed  at. 

Secondly,  It  is  natural  to  think,  that  pleafant 
pafiions  fhould  exprefs  themfelves  externally  by 
figns  that  to  a  fpeftator  appear  agreeable,  and 
painful  paffions  by  figns  that  to  him  appear  dif- 
agreeable.  This  conjeQure,  which  Nature  fug- 
gefts,  is  confirmed  by  experience.  Pride  poffi- 
bly  may  be  thought  an  exception,  the  external 
figns  of  v.'bich  are  difagreeable,  tho'  it  be  com- 
monly reckoned  a  pleafant  paffion  ;  but  pride  is 
not  an  exception,  being  in  reahty  a  mixed  paf- 
fion, partly  pleafant,  partly  painful ;  for  when  a 
proud  man  confines  his  thoughts  to  himfelf,  and 
to  his  own  dignity  or  importance,  the  paffion  is 
pleafant,  and  its  external  figns  agreeable  5  but 

as 
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as  pride  chiefly  confifls  in  undervaluing  or  con- 
temning others,  it  is  fo  far  painful,  and  its  ex- 
ternal figns  difagreeable. 

Thirdly,  It  is  laid  down  above,  that  an  agree- 
able objedl  produceth  always  a  pleafant  emotion, 
and  a  difagreeable  object  one  that  is  painful  *. 
According  to  this  law,  the  external  figns  of  a, 
pleafant  pailion,  being  agreeable,  mufl  produce 
in  the  fpedator  a  pleafant  emotion  :  and  the  ex- 
ternal figns  of  a  painful  paffion,  being  difagree- 
able, muil  produce  in  him  a  painful  emotion. 

Fourthly,  in  the'prefent  chapter  it  is  obferved, 
that  pleafant  paffions  are,  for  the  moft  part,  ex- 
preiTed  externally  in  one  uniform  manner  ;  but 
that  all  the  painful  paflions  are  diilinguifnable 
from  each  other  by  their  external  exprellions. 
The  emotions  accordingly  raifed  in  a  fpetlator 
by  external  figns  of  pleafant  paffions,  have  little 
variety  :  thefe  emotions  are  pleafant  or  chearful, 
and  we  have  not  words  to  reach  a  more  parti- 
cular defcription.  But  the  external  figns  of 
painful  paffions  produce  in  the  fpedator  emo- 
tions of  different  kinds  :  the  emotions,  for  ex- 
ample, raifed  by  external  figns  of  grief,  of  re- 
morfe,  of  anger,  of  envy,  of  malice,  are  clearly 
diftinguiffiable  from  each  other. 

Fifthly,  External  figns  of  painful  paffions  are 
fome  of  them  attra^tive^  fome  repulfive.      Of 

*  See  cliap.  2.  part  7. 

E  e  4  every 
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every  painful  paffion  that  is  alfo  difagreeable  ^, 
the  external  figns  are  repulfive,  repelling  the 
fpeftator  from  the  object :  and  the  paffion  raifed 
by  fuch  external  figns  may  be  alfo  ccnfidered  as 
repulfive.  Painful  paffions  that  are  agreeable 
produce  an  oppofite  eifeQ: :  their  external  figns 
are  attradive,  drav/ing  the  fpedator  to  them, 
and  producing  in  him  benevolence  to  the  perfon 
ypon  whom  thefe  figns  appear  j  witnefs  diftrefs 
painted  on  the  countenance,  which  inftantane- 
cufly  infpires  the  fpe£lator  with  pity,  and  impels 
him  to  aiford  relief.  And  the  paffion  raifed  by 
fuch  external  figns  may  alfo  be  confidered  as 
attra6live.  The  caufe  of  this  difference  among 
the  painful  paffions  raifed  by  their  external  figns 
rnay  be  readily  gathered  from  what  is  laid  down, 
chap.  2.  part  7. 

It  is  now  time  to  look  back  to  the  queftion 
propofed  in  the  beginning.  How  we  come  to  un* 
derftand  external  figns,  fo  as  to  refer  each  fign 
to  its  proper  paffion  ?  We  have  feen  that  this 
branch  of  knowledge  cannot  be  derived  origi- 
nally from  fight,  nor  from  experience-  Is  it 
then  implanted  in  us  by  nature  ?  The  follow- 
ing^ confiderations  will  incline  us  to  anfwer  the 
queftion  in  the  affirmative.  In  the  iirft  place, 
the  external  figns  of  paffion  muft  be  natural ; 
for  they  are  invariably  the  fame  in  every  coun- 
try, and  among   the   diffisrent  tribes  of  men  ; 

*  See  paffions  explained  as  agreeable  or  difagreeable, 
qhap.  2.  part  2. 
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pride,  for  example,  is  always  expreffed  by  an 
erect  poflure,  reverence  by  proftration,  and  for- 
row  by  a  dejeded  look.  Secondly,  we  are  not 
even  indebted  to  experience  for  the  knowledge 
that  thefe  expreffions  are  natural  and  univerfal : 
for  we  are  fo  framed  as  to  have  an  innate  con- 
viction of  the  fadt :  let  a  man  change  his  habi- 
tation to  the  other  fide  of  the  globe,  he  will, 
from  the  accuftomed  figns,  infer  the  paffion  of 
fear  among  his  new  neighbours,  with  as  little 
hefitation  as  he  did  at  home.  But  why,  after 
all,  involve  ourfelves  in  preliminary  obferva- 
tions,  when  the  doubt  may  be  directly  folved  as 
follows  ?  That,  if  the  meaning  of  external  figns 
be  not  derived  to  us  from  fight,  nor  from  expe- 
rience, there  is  no  remaining  fource  whence  it 
can  be  derived  but  from  nature. 

We  may  then  venture  to  pronounce,  with  fome 
degree  of  affurance,  that  man  is  provided  by  na- 
ture with  a  fenfe  or  faculty  that  lays  open  to  him 
every  paffion  by  means  of  its  external  expref- 
fions. And  we  cannot  entertain  any  reafonable 
doubt  of  this,  when  we  refled,  that  the  meaning 
of  external  figns  is  not  hid  even  from  infants : 
an  infant  is  remarkably  affected  with  the  paf- 
fions  of  its  nurfe  expreffed  in  her  countenance  ; 
a  fmile  chears  it,  a  frown  makes  it  afraid  :  but 
fear  cannot  be  without  apprehending  danger  ; 
and  what  danger  can  the  infant  apprehend,  un- 
lefs  it  be  fenfible  that  its  nurfe  is  angry  ?  We 
mufl  therefore  admit,  that  a  child  can  read  an- 
ger 
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ger  in  Its  nurfe*s  face ;  of  which  it  muft  be  fen- 
fible  intuitively,  for  it  has  no  other  mean  of 
knowledge.  I  do  not  affirm,  that  thefe  parti- 
culars are  clearly  apprehended  by  the  child  ; 
for  to  produce  clear  and  diftintl  perceptions, 
refledion  and  experience  are  requifite  :  but  that 
even  an  infant,  when  afraid,  muft  have  fome  no- 
tion of  its  being  in  danger,  is  evident. 

That  we  fhould  be  confcious  intuitively  of  a 
paffion  from  its  external  expreffions,  is  conform- 
able to  the  analogy  of  nature :  the  knowledge 
of  that  language  is  of  too  great  importance  to 
be  left  upon  experience ;  becaufe  a  foundation 
fo  uncertain  and  precarious,  w^ould  prove  a 
great  obftacle  to  the  formation  of  focieties. 
Wifely  therefore  is  it  ordered,  and  agreeably  to 
the  fyftem  of  Providence,  that  we  Ihould  have 
nature  for  our  inftrudor. 

Manifold  and  admirable  are  the  purpofes  to 
which  the  external  figns  of  paffion  are  made 
fubfervient  by  the  author  of  our  nature  :  thofe 
occafionally  mentioned  above,  make  but  a  part. 
Several  final  caufes  remain  to  be  unfolded ;  and 
to  that  talk  I  proceed  with  alacrity.  In  the  firft 
place,  the  figns  of  internal  agitation  difplayed 
externally  to  every  fpeclator,  tend  to  fix  the 
fignification  of  many  words.  The  only  effec- 
tual means  to  afcertain  the  meaning  of  any 
doubtful  word,  is  an  appeal  to  the  thing  it  re- 
prefents  :  and  hence  the  ambiguity  of  words 
expreffive  of  things  that  are  not  objedls  of  ex- 
ternal 
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ternal  fenfe  ;  for  In  that  cafe  an  appeal  is  de- 
nied. PafTion,  flridlly  fpeaking,  is  not  an  ob- 
ject of  external  fenfe :  but  its  external  figns  are ; 
and  by  means  of  thefe  figns,  pafTions  may  be 
appealed  to  with  tolerable  accuracy  :  thus  the 
xvords  that  denote  our  paffions,  next  to  thofe  that 
denote  external  objeds,  have  the  mofl  diflind 
meaning.  Words  fignifying  internal  action  and 
the  more  delicate  feelings,  are  lefs  diftin£t.  This 
defect  with  regard  to  internal  aftion,  is  what 
chiefly  occafions  the  intricacy  of  logic :  the 
terms  of  that  fcience  are  far  from  being  fuffi- 
ciently  afcertained,  even  after  much  care  and 
labour  beftowed  by  an  eminent  writer  *  ;  to 
whom,  however,  the  world  is  greatly  indebted, 
for  removing  a  mountain  of  rubbifh,  and  moul- 
ding the  fubjed  into  a  rational  and  correal 
form.  The  fame  defe£t  is  remarkable  in  criti- 
cifm,  which  has  for  its  objedt  the  more  delicate 
feelings  ;  the  terms  that  denote  thefe  feelings 
being  not  more  diftinft  than  thofe  of  logic.  To 
reduce  the  fcience  of  criticifm  to  any  regular 
form,  has  never  once  been  attempted  :  however 
rich  the  ore  may  be,  no  critical  chemift  has 
been  found,  to  analyfe  its  conftituent  parts,  and 
to  diftinguifti  each  by  its  own  name. 

In  the  fecond  place.  Society  among  individuals 
}s  greatly  promoted  by  that  univerfal  language. 
Looks  and  geftures  give  direct  accefs  to  the 
heart,  and  lead  us  to  fele<3;,  with  tolerable  ac- 

*  Locke. 

curacy, 
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curacy,  the  perfons  who  are  worthy  of  our  con- 
fidence. It  is  furprifing  how  quickly,  and  for 
the  mod  part  how  correftly,  we  judge*  of  cha- 
radler  from  external  appearance. 

Thirdly,  After  focial  intercourse  is  commen- 
ced, thefe  external  figns,  which  diffufe  through 
a  whole  aflembly  the  feelings  of  each  individual, 
contribute  above  all  other  means  to  improve 
the  focial  affedions.  Language,  no  doubt,  is 
the  mod  comprehenfive  vehicle  for  communica- 
ting emotions  :  but  in  expedition,  as  well  as  in 
power  of  convidion,  it  falls  ihort  of  the  figns 
under  confideration ;  the  involuntary  figns  e- 
fpecially,  which  are  incapable  of  deceit.  Where 
the  countenance,  the  tones,  the  gellures,  the 
aSions,  join  with  the  words  in  communicating 
emotions,  thefe  united  have  a  force  irrefiflible  : 
^thus  all  the  pleafant  emotions  of  the  human 
heart,  with  all  the  focial  and  virtuous  affedtions, 
are,  by  means  of  thefe  external  figns,  not  only 
perceived  but  felt.  By  this  admirable  contri- 
vance, converfation  becomes  that  lively  and  ani- 
mating amufement,  without  which  life  would  at 
beft  be  infipid  :  one  joyful  countenance  fpreads 
chearfulnefs  inftantaneoufly  through  a  multitude 
of  fpedators. 

Fourthly,  Diffocial  pafiions,  being  hurtful  by 
prompting  violence  and  mifchief,are  noted  by  the 
mod  confpicuous  external  ligns,  in  order  to  put 
us  upon  our  guard  :  thus  anger  and  revenge,  e- 
fpecially  when  fudden,  difplay  themfelves  on  the 

countenance 
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countenance  in  legible  charaders  *.  ^The  exter- 
nal figns  again  of  every  pafiion  that  threatens 
danger  raife  in  us  the  paffion  of  fear  :  which  fre- 
quently operating  without  reafon  or  refledion, 
moves  us  by  a  fudden  impulfe  to  avoid  the  im- 
pending danger  f . 

In  the  fifth  place,  Thefe  external  figns  are 
remarkably  fubfervient  to  morality.  A  , painful 
paffion,  being  accompanied  with  difagreeable 
external  figns,  muft  produce  in  every  fpedator 
a  painful  emotion :  but  then,  if  the  paffion  be 
focial,  the  emotion  it  produces  is  attradive,  and 
conneds  the  fpedator  with  the  perfon  who  fuf- 
fers.     DifTocial  paffions   only  are  productive  of 

*  Rough  and  blunt  manners  are  allied  to  anger  by  an 
internal  feeling,  as  well  as  by  external  expreffions  refem- 
bling  in  a  faint  degree  thofe  of  anger :  therefore  fuch 
manners  are  eafily  heightened  into  anger  j  and  favages 
for  that  reafon  are  prone  to  anger.  Thus  rough  and 
blunt  manners  are  unhappy  in  two  refpeds  :  firft,  they 
jwe  readily  converted  into  anger ;  and  next,  the  change 
being  imperceptible  becaufe  of  the  fimilitude  of  their  ex- 
ternal figns,  the  perfon  againft  whom  the  anger  is  dired- 
ed  is  not  put  upon  his  guard.  It  is  for  thefe  reafons  a 
great  ofcjefl  in  foclety,  to  corredl  fuch  manners,  and  to 
bring  on  a  habit  of  fweetnefs  and  calmnefs.  This  temper 
has  two  oppofite  good  effetas.  Firft,  it  is  not  eafily  pro- 
voked to  wrath.  Next,  the  interval  being  great  between 
it  and  real  anger,  a  perfon  of  that  temper  who  receives 
an  affront,  has  many  changes  to  go  through  before  his 
anger  be  inflamed  :  thefe  changes  have  each  of  them  their 
external  fign ;  and  the  offending  party  is  put  upon  his 
guard,  to  retire,  or  to  endeavour  a  reconciliation. 
f  See  chap.  2.  part  i,  {q&.  6; 

repulfive 
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repulfive  emotions,  involving  the  fpeftator's  a- 
verfion,  and  frequently  his  indignation.  This 
beautiful  contrivance  makes  us  cling  to  the  vir- 
tuous, and  abhor  the  wicked. 

Sixthly,  Of  all  the  external  figns  of  paffionj 
thofe  of  afflidion  or  diftrefs  are  the  mod  illuftri- 
ous  with  refpedl  to  a  final  caufe.  They  are  il- 
luftrious  by  the  fmgularity  of  their  contrivancej 
and  alfo  by  infpiring  fympathy,  a  paffion  to 
which  human  fociety  is  indebted  for  its  greateft 
bleffing,  that  of  providing  relief  for  the  diflref- 
fed.  A  fubjed  fo  interefting  deferves  a  leifurely 
and  attentive  examination.  The  conformity  of 
the  nature  of  man  to  his  external  circumftances 
is  in  every  particular  wonderful :  his  nature 
makes  him  prone  to  fociety ;  and  fociety  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  his  well-being,  becaufe  in  a  folitary 
flate  he  is  a  helplefs  being,  deftitute  of  fupport, 
and  in  his  manifold  diftrefles  deftitute  of  relief; 
but  mutual  fupport,  the  fhining  attribute  of  fo- 
ciety, is  of  too  great  moment  to  be  left  depen- 
dent upon  cool  reafon ;  it  is  ordered  more  wife- 
ly, and  with  greater  conformity  to  the  analogy 
of  nature,  that  it  fhould  be  enforced  even  in- 
ftinftively  by  the  paffion  of  fympathy.  Here  fym- 
pathy makes  a  capital  figure,  and  contributes, 
more  than  any  other  means,  to  make  life  eafy 
and  comfortable.  But,  however  eflential  the 
fympathy  of  others  may  be  to  our  well-being, 
one  beforehand  would  not  readily  conceive  how 
it  could  be  raifed  by  external  figns  of  diftrefs  : 

for 
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for  confidering  the  analogy  of  nature,  if  thefe 
figns  be  agreeable,  they  mud  give  birth  to  a 
pleafant  emotion  leading  every  beholder  to  be 
pleafed  with  human  woes  ;  if  difagreeable,  as 
they  undoubtedly  are,  ought  they  not  naturally 
to  repel  the  fpe6tator  from  them,  in  order  to  be 
relieved  from  pain  ?  Such  would  be  the  rea- 
foning  beforehand ;  and  fuch  would  be  the  ef- 
fed:  were  man  purely  a  felfilh  being.  But  the 
benevolence  of  our  nature  gives  a  very  different 
diredion  to  the  painful  paffion  of  fympathy,  and 
to  the  defire  involved  in  it :  inftead  of  avoiding  di- 
flrefs,  we  fly  to  it  in  order  to  afford  relief :  and 
our  fympathy  cannot  be  otherwife  gratified  but 
by  giving  all  the  fuccour  in  our  power  ^.  Thus 
external  figns  of  diftrefs,  tho'  difagreeable,  are 
attra£live :  and  the  fympathy  they  infpire  is  a 
powerful  caufe,  impelling  us  to  afford  relief  even 
to  a  ftranger  as  if  he  were  our  friend  or  relation  |. 
The  effects  produced  in  all  beholders  by  ex- 
ternal figns  of  paffion,  tend  fo  vifibly  to  advance 

the 

*"See  chap.  2,  part  7. 

f  It  Is  a  no:ed  obfervation,  that  the  deeped  tragedies 
are  the  moft  crouded  ;  which  in  a  flight  view  will  be 
thought  an  unaccountable  bias  in  human  nature.  Love 
of  novelty,  desire  of  occupation,  beauty  of  aflion,  make 
us  fond  of  theatrical  reprefentations  ;  and,  when  once  en- 
gaged, we  mufl:  follow  the  ftory  to  the  conclufion,  what' 
ever  diftrefs  it  may  create.  But  we  generally  become 
wife  by  experience  ;  and  when  we  forefee  what  pain  we 
fhall  fuffer  during  the  courfe  of  the  reprefentation,  is  it 
not  furprifing  that  perfons  of  refleflion  do  not  avoid  fuch 
fpeaacles  altogether  ?  And  yet  one  who  has  fcarce  reco- 
vered 
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the  foclal  flate,  that  I  muft  indulge  my  heart 
with  a  more  narrow  infpeftion  of  this  admirable 
branch  of  the  human  conftitution.  Thefe  ex- 
ternal figns,  being  all  of  them  refolvable  into 
colour,  figure,  and  motion,  fhould  not  natu- 
rally make  any  deep  impreffion  on  a  fpedator : 
and  fuppofing  them  qualified  for  making  deep 
impreffions,  we  have  feen  above,  that  the  effeds 
they  produce  are  not  fuch  as  might  be  expec- 
ted. We  cannot  therefore  account  otherwife 
for  the  operation  of  thefe,  external  figns,  but  by 
afcribing  it  to  the  original  conflitution  of  hu- 
man nature  :  to  improve  the  focial  Hate,  by 
making  us  inftindtively  rejoice  with  the  glad  of 
heart,  weep  v^^ith  the  mourner,  and  fliun  thofe 
who  threaten  danger,  is  a  contrivance  no  lefs  il- 
luftrious  for  its  wifdom  than  for  its  benevo- 
lence. With  refped  to  the  external  figns  of  dU 
llrefs  in  particular,  to  judge  of  the  excellency  of 
their  contrivance,  we  need  only  refled  upon  feve- 
ral  other  means  feemingiy  more  natural,  that 
would  not  have  anfwered  the  end  purpofed. 
What  if  the  external  figns  of  joy  were  difagree- 

vered  from  the  diftrefs  of  a  deep  tragedy,  refolves  coolly 
and  deliberately  to  go  to  the  very  next,  without  the 
ilighteft  obftrudion  from  felf-love.  The  whole  myRery 
is  explained  by  a  fingle  obfervationj  That  fympathy,  tho' 
painful,  is  attradlive,  and  attaches  us  to  an  objed  in  di- 
ftrefs, the  oppofition  of  felf-love  notwithftanding,  which 
fliould  prompt  us  to  fly  from  it.  And  by  this  curious 
mechanrfm  it  is,  that  perfons  of  any  degree  of  fenfibllity 
sre  attraifled  by  afflidlion  flill  more  than  by  joy. 

able. 
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able,  and  the  external  figns  of  diftrefs  agreeable? 
This  is  no  whimfical  fuppofition,  becaufe  there 
appears  not  any  neceffary  connedion  between 
thefe  figns  and  the  emotions  produced  by  them 
in  a  fpeftator.  Admitting  then  the  fuppofitionj 
the  queftion  is.  How  would  our  fympathy  ope- 
rate ?  There  is  no  occafion  to  deliberate  for  an 
anfwer:  fympathy  would  be  deflrudtive,  and 
not  beneficial :  for,  fuppofmg  the  external  figns 
of  joy  difagreeable,  the  happinefs  of  others  would 
be  our  averfion;  and  fuppofing  the  external  figns 
of  grief  agreeable,  the  diftrelTes  of  others  would 
be  our  entertainment.  I  make  a  fecond  fuppofi- 
tion, That  the  external  figns  of  diftrefs  were  in- 
different to  us,  and  productive  neither  of  plea- 
fure  nor  of  pain.  This  would  annihilate  the 
flrongeft  branch  of  fympathy,  that  which  is 
raifed  by  means  of  fight :  and  it  is  evident,  that 
refiedlive  fympathy,  felt  by  thofe  only  who  have 
great  fenfibility,  would  not  have  any  extenfive 
effed,  1  fhall  draw  nearer  to  truth  in  a  third 
fuppofition,  That  the  external  figns  of  diftrefs 
being  difagreeable,  were  produQ:ive  of  a  painful 
repulfive  emotion.  Sympathy  upon  that  fup- 
pofition would  not  be  annihilated  :  but  it  would 
be  rendered  ufelefs  j  for  it  would  be  gratified 
by  flying  from  or  avoiding  the  object,  inftead  of 
clinging  to  it  and  affording  relief  i  the  condition 
of  man  would  in  reality  be  worfe  than  if  fym- 
pathy were  totally  eradicated^  becaufe  fympa* 
Vol.  L  F  £  thj 
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thy  would  only  ferve  to  plague  thofe  who  feel 
it,  without  producing  any  good  to  the  afflifted* 
Loath  to  quit  fo  interefting  a  fubjeft,  I  add  a 
refledlion,  with  which  I  fhall  conclude.  The 
external  figns  of  paffion  are  a  flrong  indication, 
that  man,  by  his  very  conltitution,  is  framed  to 
be  open  and  fmcere.  A  child,  in  all  things 
obedient  to  the  impulfes  of  nature,  hides  none 
of  its  emotions ;  the  favage  and  clown,  who 
have  no  guide  but  pure  nature,  expofe  their 
hearts  to  viev»?,  by  giving  way  to  all  the  natural 
figns.  And  even  when  men  learn  to  diffemble 
their  fentiments,  and  when  behaviour  degene- 
rates into  art,  there  ftill  remain  checks,  that 
keep  diffimulation  within  bounds,  and  prevent 
a  great  part  of  "its  mifchievous  effects:  the  total 
fuppreffion  of  the  voluntary  figns  during  any 
vivid  paffion,  begets  the  utmoft  uneafmefs,  which 
cannot  be  endured  for  any  confiderable  time : 
this  operation  becomes  indeed  lefs  painful  by 
habit;  but,  luckily,  the  involuntary  fjgns  can- 
not, by  any  effort,  be  fupprelTed,  nor  even  dif- 
fembled.  An  abfolute  hypocrify,  by  v/hich  the 
character  is  concealed,  and  a  fiditious  one  af- 
fumed,  is  made  imprafticable  ;  and  nature  has 
thereby  prevented  much  harm  to  fociety.  We 
may  pronounce,  therefore,  that  Nature,  herfelf 
fmcere  and  candid,  intends  that  mankind  fhould 
preferve  the  fame  character,  by  cultivating  fim- 
plicity  and  truth,  and  banifhing  every  fort  of 
dilTimulation  that  tends  to  mifcbief. 

CHAR 
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EVERY  thought  prompted  by  paffion,  is 
termed  a  fentiment  *.  To  have  a  general 
notion  of  the  different  paffions,  will  not  alone 
enable  an  artift  to  make  a  jufl;  reprefentation  of 
any  paffion :  he  ought,  over  and  above,  to  know 
the  various  appearances  of  the  fame  paffion  in 
different  perfons.  Paffions  receive  a  tin£lure 
from  every  peculiarity  of  charader ;  and  for 
that  reafon  it  rarely  happens,  that  a  paffion,  in 
the  different  cir.cumftances  of  feeling,  of  fenti- 
ment, and  of  expreffion,  is  precifely  the  fame  in 
any  two  perfons.  Hence  the  following  rule 
concerning  dramatic  and  epic  compofitions. 
That  a  paffion  be  adjufted  to  the  character,  the 
fentiments  to  the  paffion,  and  the  language  to 
the  fentiments.  If  nature  be  not  faithfully  co- 
pied  in  each  of  thefe,  a  defed:  in  execution  is 
perceived:  there  may  appear  fome  refembiance; 
but  the  pifture,  upon  the  whole,  v/ill  be  infipid, 
through  want  of  grace  and  delicacy.  A  painter, 
in  order  to  reprefent  the  various  attitudes  of  the 
body,   ought  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 

*  See  Appendix,  §  32. 

mufcular 
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mufcular  motion :  no  lefs  intimately  acquainted 
with  emotions  and  charaders  ought  a  writer  to 
be,  in  order  to  reprefent  the  various  attitudes 
of  the  mind.  A  general  notion  of  the  paflionsj 
in  their  groiTer  differences  of  flrong  and  weaky 
elevated  and  humble,  fevere  and  gay,  is  far  from 
being  fufficient :  pidures  formed  fo  fuperScially 
have  little  refemblance,  and  no  expreffion  ;  yet 
it  will  appear  by  and  by,  that  in  many  inftan- 
ces  our  artilts  are  deficient  even  in  that  fuper- 
ficial  knowledge. 

In  handling  the  prefent  fubje£l,  it  would  be 
end  lefs  to  trace  even  the  ordinary  paffions- 
trough  their  nice  and  minute  differences.  Mine 
ihall  be  an  humbler  talk;  which  is,  to  feledl  from 
the  befl  writers  inflances  of  faulty  fentiments^ 
after  paving  the  way  by  fom.e  general  obferva- 
tions. 

To  talk  in  the  language  of  mufic,  each  pallioii 
hath  ascertain  tone,  to  which  every  fentiment  pro- 
ceeding fr-om  it  ought  to  be  tuned  with  the  great- 
eft  accuracy :  which  is  no  eafy  work,  efpeciaily 
where  fuch  harmony  ought  to  be  fupported  during 
the  courfe  of  a  long  theatrical  reprefentation.  la 
order  to  reach  fuch  delicacy  of  execution,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  a  writer  affume  the  precife  charafter 
and  pafTion  of  the  perfonage  reprefentedj  which 
requires  an  uncommon  genius.  But  it  is  the  only 
difficulty;  for  the  writer,  who,  annihilating  him- 
felf,  can  thus  become  another  perfon,  need  be  ia 
uo  pain. about  the  fentiments  that  belong  to  the  af- 
fume^ 
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fumed  charader  :  thefe  will  flow  without  the 
leaft  ftudy,  or  even  preconception  ;  and  will 
frequently  be  as  delightfully  new  to  himfelf  as 
to  his  reader.  But  if  a  lively  pidure  even  of  a 
fmgle  emotion  require  an  effort  of  geniias,  how 
much  greater  the  effort  to  compof^  a  pallionate 
dialogue  with  as  many  different  tones  of  paffion 
as  there  are  fpeakers  ?  With  what  duftility  of 
feeling  muft  that  writer  be  endowed,  who  ap- 
proaches perfedion  in  fuch  a  work  ;  when  it  is 
necelfary  to  affume  diS"erent  and  even  oppofite 
characters  and  paflions,  in  the  quickeft  fuccef- 
fion?  Yet  this  work,  difficult  as  it  is,  yields  to 
that  of  compofmg  a  dialogue  in  genteel  come- 
dy, exhibiting  characters  without  paffton.  The 
xeafon  is,  that  the  different  tones  of  character 
are  more  delicate  and  lefs  in  fight,  than  thofe  of 
paffion ;  and,  accordingly,  many  writers,  who 
have  no  genius  for  drawing  characters,  make  a 
Ihift  to  reprefent,  tolerably  well,  an  ordinary 
pafTion  in  its  fimple  movements.  But  of  all 
works  of  this  kind,  what  is  truly  the  mofl  diffi- 
cult, is  a  characteriflical  dialogue  upon  any  phi* 
lofophical  fubjeQ: :  to  interweave  chara£l:ers  with 
realbning,  by  fuiting  to  the  character  of  each 
fpeaker,  a  peculiarity  not  only  of  thought,  but 
of  expreffion,  requires  the  perfection  of  genius, 
tafle,  and  judgment. 

How  nice  dialogue-writing  is,  will  be  evident^ 

even  without  reafoning,  from  the  miferable  com- 

pofitions  of  that  kind  found  without  number  in 

^  i  1  2.11 
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all  languages.     The  art  of  mimicking  any  fm- 
gularity  in  gefture  or  in  voice,  is  a  rare  talent, 
though  directed  by  fight  and  hearing,  the  acuteft 
and  mofl  lively  of  our  external  fenfes :  how 
much  more  rare  muft  the  talent  be,  of  imitating 
characters   and  internal  emotions,  tracing  all 
their  different  tints,  and  reprefenting  them  in  a 
lively  manner  by  natural  fentiments  properly 
expreffed  ?      The  truth   is,  fuch   execution  is 
too  delicate  for  an  ordinary  genius ;  and  for 
that  reafon,  the  bulk  of  writers,  inftead  of  ex- 
preffing  a  paflion  as  one  does  who  feels  it,  con- 
tent themfelves  with  defcribing  it  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  fpeftator.     To  awake  paffion  by  an 
internal   effort    merely,   without    any    external 
caufe,  requires  great  fenfibility :  and  yet  that 
operation  is  neceifary,  no  lefs  to  the  writer  than 
to  the  aftor  ;  becaufe  none  but  thofe  who  actu- 
ally feel  a  paffion,   can  reprefent  it  to  the  life. 
The  writer's  part  is  the  more  complicated  :  he 
muft  add  compofition  to  paffion  j  and  muft,  in 
the  quickefl  fucceffion,   adopt   every  different 
character.     But  a  very  humble  flight  of  imagi- 
nation, may  ferve  to  convert  a  writer  into  a 
fpeCtator ;  fo  as  to  figure,  in  fome  obfcure  man- 
ner, an  action  as  paffing  in  his  fight  and  hearing. 
In  that  figured  fituation,  being   led  naturally 
to  write  like  a  fpeCtator,  he  entertains  his  rea- 
ders with  his  own  reflections,  with  cool  defcrip- 
tion,  and  florid  declamation  j  inftead  of  making 
item  eye-* itneffei?,  as  it  were,   to  a  real  event, 

and 
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and  to  every  movement  of  genuine  paffion  *. 
Thus  mod  of  our  plays  appear  to  be  caft  in  the 
fame  mould ;  perfonages  vi^ithout  character,  the 
mere  outlines  of  paffion,  a  tirefome  monotony, 
and  a  pompous  declamatory  ftyie  |. 

This  defcriptive  manner  of  reprefenting  paf- 
iion,  is  a  very  cold  entertainment :  our  fympa- 
thy  is  not  raifed  by  defcription  ;  we  muft  firft 
be  lulled  into  a  dream  of  reality,  and  every 
thing  mufl  appear  as  paffing  in  our  fight  |. 
Unhappy  is  the  player  of  genius  who  ads  a  ca- 
pital part  in  what  may  be  termed  a  defcriptive 
tragedy  ;  after  affuming  the  very  paffion  that  is 

*  In  the  lEiieid,  the  hero  is  made  to  defcribe  himfelf 
in  the  following  words  :  Sum  plus  JEtieas,  fama  fuper 
athera  notus.  Virgil  could  never  have  been  guilty  of  an 
impropriety  fo  grofs,  had  he  aflumed  the  perfonage  of 
his  hero,  inftead  of  uttering  the  fentiments  of  a  fpedator. 
Nor  would  Xenophon  have  made  the  following  fpeech 
for  Cyrus  the  younger,  to  his  Grecian  auxiliaries,  whom 
he  was  leading  againft  his  brother  Artaxerxes :  "  I  have 
««  chofen  you,  O  Greeks !  my  auxiliaries,  not  to  enlarge 
*«  my  army,  for  I  have  Barbarians  without  number  j 
"  but  becaufe  you  furpafs  all  the  Barbarians  in  valour 
"  and  military  difcipline."  This  fentiment  is  Xeno- 
phon's  ;  for  furely  Cyrus  did  not  reckon  his  countrymen 
Barbarians. 

\  Chez  Racine  tout  eft  fentiment ;  ii  a  fu  faire  parler 
chacun  pour  foi,  et  c'eft  en  ceia  qu'il  eft  vraiment  unique 
parmi  les  auteurs  dramatiques  de  fa  nation. 

Rouffeau. 
X  See  chap.  2.  pa;-t  !.  feci.  7. 

F  f  A  to 
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to  be  reprefented,  how  is  he  cramped  in  aclion, 
when  he  muft  utter,  not  the  fentiments  of  the 
pafTion  he  feels,  but  a  cold  defcription  in  the 
language  of  a  byftander  ?  It  is  that  imperfec- 
tion, I  am  perfuaded,  in  the  bulk  of  oar  plays, 
which  confines  our  ftage  almofl  entirely  to 
Shakefpear,  notwithilanding  his  many  irregula- 
rities. In  our  late  Englifh  tragedies,  we  fome- 
times  find  fentiments  tolerably  well  adapted  to  a 
plain  paflion  ;  but  we  mufl  not,  in  any  of  them, 
exped  a  fentiment  expreffive  of  character  j  and, 
upon  that  very  account,  our  late  performances 
of  the  dramatic  kind  are  for  the  moft  part  into- 
lerably infipid. 

Looking  back  upon  what  is  faid,  I  am  in  fome 
apprehenfion  of  not  being  perfectly  underftood  ; 
for  it  is  not  eafy  to  avoid  obfcurity  in  handling 
a  matter  fo  complicated :  but  I  promife  to  let  it 
in  the  cleared  light,  by  adding  example  to  pre- 
cept. The  firft  examples  ihall  be  of  fentiments 
that  appear  the  legitimate  offspring  of  paflion  ; 
to  which  fhall  be  oppofed  what  are  defcriptive 
only,  and  illegitimate  ;  and  in  making  this  com- 
parifon?  I  borrow  my  inftances  from  Shakefpear 
and  Corneille,  who  for  genius  in  dramatic  com- 
pofition  ftand  uppermofl  in  the  rolls  of  fame. 

Shakefpear  fhall  furnifh  the  firft  example,  be- 
ing of  fentiments  didated  by  a  violent  and  per- 
turbed pafTion : 

I^ear. 
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Lear.  — — . —Filial  ingratitude  ! 

Is  it  not,  as  if  this  mouth  (hould  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to't  ? — But  I'll  punifli  home  ; 

No,  I  will  v/eep  no  more. In  fuch  a  night, 

To  (hut  me  out ! Pour  on,  I  will  endure. 

In  fuch  a  night  as  this  !   O  Regan,  Gonerill, 
Your  old  kind  father,  whofe  frank  heart  gave  all— - 

0  !  that  way  madnefs  lies  ;  let  me  fhun  that ; 
No  more  of  that. 

Kent.  Good,  my  Lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Pr'ythee,  go  in  thyfelf,  feek  thine  own  cafe, 
This  tempeft  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more  : — but  I'll  go  in  ; 

In,  boy,  go  fir  ft.     You  houfelefs  poverty 

Nay,  get  thee  in  ;  I'll  pray,  and  then  I'll  fleep-— 
Poor  naked  wretches,  wherefoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitilefs  ftorm  ! 
How  fhall  your  houfelefs  heads,  and  unfed  fides. 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggednefs  defend  you 

From  feafons  fuch  as  thefe  ? O  I  have  ta'en 

Too  little  care  of  this  !  take  phyfic,  Pomp  ; 
Expofe  thyfelf  to  feel  what  wretches  feel. 
That  thou  may'ft  fhake  the  fuperflux  to  them. 
And  fhow  the  heavens  more  juft. 

King  Leary  oB  '^.  fc.  ^. 

1  give  another  example  of  the  fame  kind,  ex- 
prefling  fentiments  arifing  from  remorfe  and  de- 
fpair : 

Othello.  Lo  !  I  have  a  weapon  : 
A  better  never  did  itfelf  fufliain 
Upon  a  foldier's  thiph.    I've  feen  the  dajr, 

That 
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That  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  fword, 

I've  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 

Than  twenty  times  your  ftop.     But,  oh  vain  boall ! 

Who  can  controul  his  fate  ?  'tis  not  fo  now. 

Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  fee  me  weapon'd  ; 

Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt. 

The  very  fea-mark  of  my  outmoft  fail. 

Do  you  go  back  difmay'd  ?  'tis  a  loft  fear. 

;Man  but  a  rulh  againft  Othello's  breaft, 

And  he  retires.     Where  fhould  Othello  go  ? 

j^Qvv — how  doft  thou  look  now  ?  Oh  ill-ftarr'd  wench  ! 

Pale  as  thy  fmock  !  when  we  fhall  meet  at  compt. 

This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  iny  foul  from  heav'n. 

And  fiends  will  fnatch  at  it.     Cold,  cold,  my  girl ; 

Ev'n  like  thy  chaftity.     O  curfed  Have  I 

Whip  me,  ye  devils, 

Trom  the  poiTeffion  of  this  heav'nly  fight  j 

Blow  me  about  in  winds,  roaft  me  in  fulphur, 

Wafti  me  in  fteep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire 

Oh,  Defdemona  !  Defdemona  !  dead  !  dead  !  oh  !  oh  ! 

Othello^  act  ^.  fc.  o. 

The  fentiments  here  difplayed  flow  fo  naturally 
from  the  paflions  reprefented,  that  we  cannot 
conceive  any  imitation  more  perfect. 

With  regard  to  the  French  author,  truth  obli- 
ges me  to  acknowledge,  that  he  defcribes  in  the 
ityle  of  a  fpeSator,  inftead  of  expreffing  pafiion 
like  one  who  feels'  it  j  which  naturally  betrays 
him  into  a  tirefome  monotony,  and  a  pompous 

declamatorv 
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declamatory  ftyle  *.  It  is  fcarce  neceffary  to 
give  examples,  for  he  never  varies  from  that 
tone.  I  fhall,  however,  take  two  paflages  at  a. 
venture,  in  order  to  be  confronted  with  thofe 
tranfcribed  above.     In  the  tragedy  of  Cinna, 


*  This  criticifm  reaches  the  French  dramatic  writers 
in  general,  with  very  few  exceptions  :  their  tragedies, 
excepting  thofe  of  Racine,  are  moftly,  if  not  totally,  de- 
fcriptive.  Corneille  led  the  way  ;  and  later  writers,  imi- 
tating his  manner,  have  accuftomed  the  French  ear  to  a 
flyle,  formal,  pompous,  declamatory,  which  fuits  not  with 
any  paffion.  Hence,  to  burlefque  a  French  tragedy,  is 
not  more  difficult  than  to  burlefque  a  ftifF  folemn  /op. 
The  facility  of  the  operation  has  in  Paris  introduced  a 
fmgular  amufement,  which  is,  to  burlefque  the  more 
fuccefsful  tragedies  in  a  fort  of  farce,  called  a  parody. 
La  Motte,  who  himfelf  appears  to  have  been  forely  gall- 
ed by  fome  of  thefe  productions,  acknowledges,  that  no 
more  is  neceffary  to  give  them  currency  but  barely  to  va- 
ry the  draviatis  perfona;^  and  inftead  of  kings  and  heroes, 
queens  and  princeffes,  to  fubftitute  tinkers  and  taylors, 
milkmaids  and  feamftrefles-  The  declamatory  ftyle,  fo 
different  from  the  genuine  expreffion  of  paffion,  paffes  in, 
fome  mcafure  unobferved,  when  great  perfonages  are 
the  fpeakers  ;  but  in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar,  the  im- 
propriety with  regard  to  the  fpeaker  as  well  as  to  the 
paffion  reprefented,  is  fo  remarkable  as  to  become  ridicu- 
lous. A  tragedy,  where  every  paffon  is  made  to  fpeak 
in  its  natural  tone,  is  not  liable  to  be  thus  burlefqued  ; 
the  fame  paffion  is  by  all  men  expreffed  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  ;  and,  therefore,  the  geniune  exprcffions  of 
a  paffion  cannot  be  ridiculous  in  the  mouth  of  anv  man 
who  is  fufceptible  of  the  paffion. 

Il: 
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Emilia,  after  the  confpiracy  was  difcovered,  ha- 
ving nothing  in  view  but  racks  and  death  to 
nerfelf  and  her  lover,  receives  a  pardon  from 
Auguftus,  attended  with  the  brightefl:  circum- 
ftances  of  magnanimity  and  tendernefs.  This 
is  a  lucky  fituation  for  reprefenting  the  paffions 
of  furprife  and  gratitude  in  their  different  ftages, 
"which  feem  naturally  to  be  v^hat  follow.  Thefe 
paffions,  raifed  at  once  to  the  utmofl  pitch,  and 

It  is  a  well  known  fad,  that  to  an  Engliflj  ear,  the 
French  adors  appear  to  pronounce  with  too  great  rapidi- 
ty :  a  camplaint  much  infifted  on  by  Cibber  in  particu- 
lar, who  had  frequently  heard  the  famous  Baron  upon 
the  French  flage.  This  may  In  fome  meafure  be  attri- 
buted to  our  want  of  facility  in  the  French  tongue  ;  as 
foreigners  generally  imagine  that  every  language  is  pro- 
siounced  too  quick  by  natives.  But  that  it  is  not  the  fole 
caafe,  will  be  probable  from  a  fad  diredly  oppofite,  that 
the  French  are  not  a  little  difgufted  with  the  languidnefs, 
as  they  term  it,  of  the  Englifh  pronunciation.  May  not 
this  difference  of  tafte  be  derived  from  what  is  obferved 
above  ?  The  pronunciation  of  the  genuine  language  of 
a  pallion  is  necefiarily  directed  by  the  nature  of  the  paf- 
fion,  particularly  by  the  flownefs  or  celerity  of  its  pro- 
orefs  :  plaintive  paflions,  which  are  the  moft  frequent  in 
tragedy,  having  a  flow  motion,  diflate  a  flow  pronuncia- 
tion :  in  declamation,  on  the  contrary,  the  fpeaker  warms 
gradually  ;  and,  as  he  warms,  he  naturally  accelerates 
iiis  pronunciation.  But,  as  the  French  have  formed  their 
tone  of  pronunciation  upon  Corneille's  declamatory  tra- 
gedies, and  the  Englifh  upon  the  more  natural  language 
of  Shakefpear,  it  is  not  furprifmg  that  cuftom  fhould 
produce  fuch  difference  of  tafle  in  the  two  nations. 
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being  at  firft  too  big  for  utterance,  muft,  for 
fome  moments  be  exprefled  by  violent  geftures 
only  :  as  foon  as  there  is  vent  for  words,  the 
firft  expreffions  are  broken  and  interrupted  i  at 
laft  we  ought  to  expeft  a  tide  of  intermingled 
fentiments,  occafioned  by  the  fluctuation  of  the 
mind  between  the  two  paffions.  iEmilia  is  made 
to  behave  in  a  very  different  manner  :  with  ex- 
treme coolnefs  fhe  deferibes  her  own  fituatioHj 
as  if  Ihe  were  merely  a  fpedator,  or  rather  the 
poet  takes  the  tafk  off  her  hands  : 

Et  je  me  rens,  Seigneur,  a  ces  hautes  bontes : 

Je  recouvre  la  vue  aupres  de  leurs  clartes. 

Je  connois  mon  forfait  qui  me  fembloit  juftice  ^ 

Et  ce  que  n'avoit  pu  la  terreur  du  fupplice, 

Je  fens  naitre  en  mon  ame  un  repentir  puiffant, 

Et  mon  cceur  en  fecret  me  dit,  qu'il  y  confent^ 

Le  eiel  a  refolu  votre  grandeur  fupreme  ; 

Et  pour  preuve,  Seigneur,  jen'enveux  que  moi-meme, 

J^ofe  avec  vanite  me  donner  cet  eclat, 

Puifqu'il  change  mon  ccEur,  qu'il  veut  changer  Fetat^ 

Ma  haine  va  mourir,  que  j'ai  crue  immortelle  ; 

EUe  eft  morte,  et  ce  cceur  devient  fujet  fidele  j 

Et  prenant  deformais  cette  haine  en  horreur, 

L'ardeur  de  vo«s  fervir  fuccede  a  fa  fureur. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Sertorius^  the  Queen,  furprifcd 
with  the  news  that  her  lover  was  affaffmated,  in- 
ftead  of  venting  any  paflion,  degenerates  into  a 

€00l 
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cool  fpe6lator,  and  undertakes  to  Inftrud  the  by- 
ftanders  how  a  queen  ought  to  behave  on  fuch 
an  occafion : 


Viriate.  II  xn'en  fait  voir  enfemble,  et  Tauteur,  et  la 
caufe. 
Par  cet  alTaffinat  c'eft  de  moi  qu'on  difpofe, 
C'efl:  mon  trone,  c'eft  moi  qu'on  pretend  conquerir ; 
Et  c'eft  mon  jufte  choix  qui  feul  I'a  fait  perir. 
Madame,  apres  fa  perte,  et  parmi  ces  alarmes, 
N'attendez  point  de  moi  de  foupirs,  ni  de  larmes  ; 
Ce  font  amufemens  que  dedaigne  aifement 
Le  prompt  et  noble  orgueil  d'un  vif  reflentiment. 
Qui  pleurej  I'afFoiblit ;  qui  foupire,  I'exhale: 
11  faut  plus  de  fierte  dans  une  ame  royale  5 
Et  ma  douleur  foumife  aux  foins  de  le  venger,  &c. 

So  much  in  general  upon  the  genuine  fentiments 
of  paffion.  I  proceed  to  particular  obfervations. 
Andj  firll,  pafiions  feldom  continue  uniform  any 
confiderable  time  :  they  generally  fluctuate,  fweU 
ling  and  fubfiding  by  turns,  often  in  a  quick 
fuccefiion  *  ;  and  the  fentiments  cannot  be  jufl: 
unlefs  they  correfpond  to  fuch  fluftuation.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  climax  never  fbows  better  than  in 
expreiling  a  fwelling  paffion  :  the  following  paf- 
fages  may  fufEce  for  an  iliuflration. 

Oroonoko.  -Can  you  raife  the  dead  ? 

Purfue  and  overtake  the  wings  of  time  ? 

*  See  chap.  2.  ps.rt  3, 

And 
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And  bring  about  again,  the  hours,  the  days. 
The  years,  that  made  me  happy  ? 

Oroonoko,  aB  1.  fc.  2. 

Almeria.  • — How  haft  thou  charm'd 

The  wildnefs  of  the  waves  and  rocks  to  this  ? 
That  thus  relenting  they  have  giv'n  thee  back 
To  earth,  to  hght  and  life,  to  love  and  me  ? 

Mourning  Bride ^  aEl  i.  fc.  7<. 

I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'ft 
For  the  whole  fpace  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grafp. 
And  the  rich  earth  to  boot. 

Macbeth y  aEl  Of.  fc. /^ 

The  following  paiTage  expreffes  finely  the  pro- 
grefs  of  convi6tion. 

Let  me  not  ftir,  nor  breathe,  left  I  dliTolve 
That  tender,  lovely  form,  of  palinted  air. 
So  like  Almeria.     Ha  !  it  finks,  it  falls  ; 
I'll  catch  it  e're  it  goes,  and  grafp  her  fhade. 
'Tis  life !  'tis  warm  !  'tis  fhe  !  'tis  fhe  herfelf  \ 
It  is  Almeria,  'tis,  it  is  my  wife  ! 

Mourning  Bride ^  aSl  2.  fc.  6, 

In  the  progrefs   of  thought,  our  refolutions  be- 
come more  vigorous  as  well  as  our  paffions  : 

If  ever  I  do  yield  or  give  confent. 
By  any  adllon,  word,  or  thought,  to  wed 
Another  Lord ;  may  then  juft  heav'n  fhow'r  down,  &c. 
Mourning  Bride y  aB  i.fc.  i. 

And 
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And  this  leads  to  a  fecond  obfervation,  That 
the  different  ftages  of  a  paffion,  and  its  different 
diredions,  from  birth  to  extindion,  muft  be 
carefully  reprefented  in  their  order  ;  becaufe  o- 
therwife  the  fentiments,  by  being  mifplaced, 
will  appear  forced  and  unnatural,  Refent- 
ment,  for  example,  when  provoked  by  an  attro- 
cious  injury,  difcharges  itfelf  firfl:  upon  the  au- 
thor :  fentiments  therefore  of  revenge  come  al- 
ways firft,  and  mufl  in  fome  meafure  be  ex- 
haufted  before  the  perfon  injured  think  of  grie- 
ving for  himfelf.  In  the  Cid  of  Corneiile,  Don 
Diegue  having  been  affronted  in  a  cruel  man- 
ner, expreffes  fcarce  any  fentiment  of  revenge, 
but  is  totally  occupied  in  contemplating  the  low 
lituation  to  which  he  is  reduced  by  the  affront : 

O  rage  !  6  defefpoir  !  6  vieilleffe  eanemie  ! 
N'ai  je  done  tant  vecu  que  pour  cette  infamie  ? 
Et  ne  fuis-je  blanchi  dans  les  travaux  guerriers. 
Que  pour  voir  en  unjour  fletrirtant  de  iauriers  ? 
Mon  bras,  qu'avec  refpe£l  toute  I'Efpagne  admire, 
Mon  bras,  qui  tant  de  fois  a  fauve  cet  empire, 
Tant  de  fois  affermi  le  trone  de  Ton  Roi, 
Trahit  done  ma  querelle,  et  ne  fait  rien  pour  moi ! 
O  cruel  fouvenir  de  ma  gloire  paffee  ! 
Oeuvre  de  tant  de  jours  en  un  jour  effacee  ! 
Nouvelle  dignite  fatale  a  mon  bonheur  ! 
Precipice  eleve  d'ou  tombe  mon  honneur  ! 
Faut  il  de  votre  eclat  voir  triompher  le  Comte, 
Et  mourir  fans  vengeance,  ou  vivre  dans  la  honte  ? 
Comtc,  fois  de  mon  Prince  a  prefent  governeur, 
Ce  kaut  rang  p'admet  point  un  homme  fans  honneur ; 

Et 
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Et  ton  jaloux  orgueil  par  cet  affront  infigne, 
Malgre  le  choix  du  Roi,  m'en  a  fu  rendre  indigne. 
Et  toi,  de  mes  exploits  glorleux  inftrument, 
Mais  d'un  corps  tout  de  glace  inutile  ornement, 
Fer  jadis  tant  a  craindre,  et  qui  dans  cette  offenfe, 
M'as  fervi  de  parade,  et  non  pas  de  defenfe, 
Va,  quitte  deformais  le  dernier  des  humains, 
Paile  pour  me  venger  en  de  meiileures  main?, 

Le  Cid^  aEl  i.fc], 

Thefe  fentlments  are  certainly  not  the  firft  that 
are  fuggefted  by  the  paffion  of  refentment.  As 
the  firft  movements  of  refentment  are  always  di- 
refted  to  its  obje6t,  the  very  fame  is  the  cafe  of 
grief.  Yet  with  relation  to  the  fudden  and  fe- 
vere  diftemper  that  feized  Alexander  bathing  in 
the  river  Cydnus,  Quintus  Curtius  defcribes  the 
firfl  emotions  of  the  army  as  diredted  to  them- 
felves,  lamenting  that  they  were  left  without  a 
leader,  far  from  home,  and  had  fcarce  any  hopes 
of  returning  in  fafety  :  their  King's  diftrefsj 
which  muft  naturally  have  been  their  firft  con- 
cern, occupies  them  but  in  the  fecond  place, 
according  to  that  author.  In  the  Aminta  of 
Taflb,  Sylvia,  upon  a  report  of  her  lover's  death, 
which  {he  believed  certain,  inftead  of  bemoaning 
the  lofs  of  her  beloved,  turns  her  thoughts  upon 
herfelf,  and  wonders  her  heart  does  net  break'. 

Ohime,  ben  fon  di  falTo, 

Poi  che  quefta  novella  non  m'uccide. 

Vol.  L  G  g  In 
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In  the  tragedy  of  Jane  Shore,  Alicia,  in  the  fuU 
purpofe  of  deftroying  her  rival,  has  the  follow- 
ing refledion  : 

Oh  Jealoufy  !  thou  bane  of  pleafing  friendfiiipj 
Thou  worft  invader  of  our  tender  bofoms ; 
How  does  thy  rancour  poifon  all  our  foftnefs, 
And  turn  our  gentle  natures  into  bitternefs  ? 

o 

See  where  fhe  comes  !  once  my  heart's  deareft  bleffing^ 
Now  my  chang'd  eyes  are  blafted  with  her  beauty, 
Loathe  that  known  face^  and  ficken  to  behold  her. 

Aa  2jc.  I. 

Thefe  are  the  reffe£tions  of  a  cool  fpeftator.  A 
paffion  while  it  has  the  afcendant,  and  is  freely 
indulged,  fuggefts  not  ta  the  perfon  who  feels  it 
any  fentitnent  to  its  own  prejudice  :  reflexions 
like  the  foregoing  occur  not  readily  till  the  paf- 
fion has  fpent  its  vigour. 

A  perfon  fometimes  is  agitated  at  once  by  dif- 
ferent paffions  ;  and  the  mind,  in  that  cafe,  vi- 
brating like  a  pendulum,  vents  itfelf  in  fenti- 
ments  that  partake  of  the  fame  vibration.  This 
I  give  as  a  third  obfervation  i 

^ee?i.  'Would  I  had  never  trod  this  Englifh  earth, 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it  ! 
Ye've  angels  faces,  but  Heaven  knows  your  hearts. 
What  fliall  become  of  me  nov/  !   v/retched  lady  ! 
I  am  the  moft  unhappy  woman  living. 
Alas  !  poor  wenches,  where  are  now  your  fortunes  ? 

(To  her  ivomen^ 

Shipwreck'd 
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Shipwreck'd  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity. 
No  friends,  no  hope  !  no  kindred  weep  for  me  1 
Almofi:  no  grave  allow'd  ma 

Henry  VIII.  aSI  3./.  j. 

OiMo.  Oh  devil,  devil ! 
If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears, 
Each  drop  fhe  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile. 
Out  of  my  fight ! 

Defdemona.  I  will  not  ftay  t'ofFend  you.  (g^i^g- 

Lodovicoy  Truly,  an  obedient  lady  : 
i  do  befeech  your  Lordlhip,  call  her  back^ 

0th.  Miftrefs — - 

Def.  My  Lord. 

0th.  What  would  you  with  her.  Sir  ^ 

Lod.  Who,  I,  my  Lord  ? 

Otb.  Ay  ;  you  did  wifh  that  I  would  make  her  turn  % 
Sir,  fhe  can  turn  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on  ; 
And  turn  again.     And  fhe  can  weep,  Sir,  weep  : 
And  fhe's  obedient :  as  you  fay,  obedient  j 
Very  obedient — proceed  you  in  your  tears- 
Concerning  this,  Sir, — oh  well  painted  pafEon  !— « 
I  am  commanded  home — get  you  away, 
I'll  fend  for  you  anon — Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate. 
And  will  return  to  Venice^ -Hence,  avaUnt  \ 

{Exit  Defdemondf, 
Othelloy  aEi  4.  fc.  6. 

jEmilia.  Oh  !    my  good   Lord,  I  would  fpeak  a 
word  with  you. 
Othello.  Yes,  'tis  -^Emilia — By  and  by— -She's  dead, 
'Tis  like  fhe  come's  to  fpeak  of  Caffio's  death  j 
The  noife  was  high — Ha  !  no  more  moving  ? 
Still  as  the  grave.  Shall  fhe  come  in  ?  were't  good  ? 

■  Gg  2  I 
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I  think  fhe  ftirs  again— No— What's  the  beft  ? 
If  fhe  come  in,  fhe'il  fure  fpeak  to  my  wife  j 
My  wife  !  my  wife  !     What  wife  !  I  have  no  wife  j 
Oh  infuppOrtable  !  o  heavy  hour  ! 

A  fourth  obfervation  is.  That  nature,  which 
gave  us  paffions,  and  made  them  extremely  be- 
neficial when  moderate,  intended  undoubtedly 
that  they  fliould  be  fubje&ed  to  the  government 
of  reafon  and  confcience  *.  It  m  therefore  a- 
gainfl:  the  order  of  nature,  that  pailion  in  any 
cafe  fhould  take  the  lead  in  contradidion  to  rea-. 
fon  and  confcience :  fuch  a  (late  of  mind  is  a 
fort  of  anarchy,  which  every  one  is  afhamed  of, 
and  endeavours  to  hide  or  diffemble.  Even  love, 
however  laudable,  is  attended  with  a  confcious 
Ihame  v/hen  it  becomes  immoderate  :  it  is  co- 
vered from  the  woridp  and  difclofed  only  to  the 
beloved  objecl : 

Et  que  I'amour  fouvent  de  remors  combattu 
Paroille  une  foiblefle,  et  non  une  vertu. 

BoileaUy  U art  poet,  chant.  3.  /.  loio 

O,  they  love  leafl  that  let  men  know  their  love. 

^wo  gentleme'/i  ofVero72a,  aB  i.fc.  3. 

Hence  a  capital  rule  in  the  r^prefentation  of  im- 
moderate paffions,  that  they  ought  to  be  hid  or 
dilTembled  as  much  as  poffible.  And  this  holds  in 

*  See  chap.  2.  part  7. 

an 
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an  efpecial  manner  with  relped  to  criminal  paf- 
fions  :  one  never  counfels  the  commiffion  of  a 
crime  in  plain  terms  :  guilt  muil  not  appear  in 
its  native  colours,  even  in  thought :  the  propo- 
faLmuit  be  made  by  hints,  and  by  reprefenting 
the  adion  in  fome  favourable  light.  Of  the 
propriety  of  fentiment  upon  fuch  an  oc-cafion, 
Shakefpear,  in  the  Te?npe/i,  has  given  us  a 
beautiful  example,  in  a  fpeech  by  the  ufurping 
Duke  of  Milan,  advifmg  Sebaftian  to  murder 
his  brother  the  King  of  Naples : 

Antonio. — What  might, 

Worthy  Sebaftian,— O,  what  might — no  more. 

And  yet,  methinks,  I  fee  it  in  thy  face, 

What  thou  ihouldft  be  :  th'  occafion  fpeaks  thee,  and 

My  ftrong  imagination  fees  a  crown 

Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Aa  2.fc,  I. 

There  never  was  drawn  a  more  complete  pidure 
of  this  kind,  than  that  of  King  John  foliciting 
Hubert  to  murder  the  youg  Prince  Arthur  : 

K-  John.  Come  hither,  Hubert.  O  my  gentle  Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much  ;  within  this  wall  of  flefli 
There  is  a  foul  counts  thee  her  creditor. 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love. 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  bofom,  dearly  cherifhed. 

Give  me  thy  hand,  I  had  a  thing  to  fay —- 

But  I  will  fit  it  with  fome  better  time. 

G  g  3  By 
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Pf  heav'n,  Hubert,  I'm  almoft  afliarti'd 
To  fay  what  good  refpeft  I  have  of  thee. 

Hubert.  I  am  much  bounden  to  your  Majefty. 

King  John.    Good  friend,  thou  haft  no  caufe  to  fay 

fo  yet — 

But  thou  flialt  have — and  creep  time  ne'er  fo  floWj 
Yet  it  fliall  come  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 

I  had  a  thing  to  fay but  let  it  go  j 

The  fun  is  in  the  heav'n  ;  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleafures  of  the  world. 
Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  gawds. 
To  give  me  audience.     If  the  midnight-bell 
Did  with  his  iron-tongue  and  brazen  mouth 
,Sound  one  into  the  drowfy  race  of  night ; 
If  this  fame  v/ere  a  church-yard  where  we  ftand;, 
And  thou  polTelTed  with  a  thoufand  wrongs  ; 
Or  if  that  furly  fpirit  Melancholy 
Had  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy-thick. 
Which  elfe  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins. 
Making  that  idiot  Laughter  keep  men's  eyes. 
And  ftrain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 
(A  paflion  hateful  to  my  purpofes)  j 
Or  if  that  thou  cpuldft  fee  me  without  eyes. 
Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue,  ufing  conceit  alone, 
V/ithout  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  found  of  words  \ 
Then,  in  defpite  of  broad- ey'd  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bofom  pour  my  thoughts. 
But  ah,  I  will  not— Yet  I  love  thee  well ; 
And,  by  my  troth,  I  think  thou  lov'ft  me  well- 

Hubert.  80  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake^. 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  adl, 
By  Heav'n,  I'd  do't. 

Do  not  I  know  thou  wouldft  ? 

Qoq4 
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Good  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yon  young  boy.     I'll  tell  thee  what,  my  friend ; 
He  is  a  very  ferpent  in  my  way. 
And,  wherefoe'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread. 
He  lies  before  me.     Doil  thou  underliand  me  ? 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

King  John,  aB  -^.fc.  ^, 

As  things  are  be(t  illuftrated  by  their  contra- 
ries, I  proceed  to  faulty  fentiments,  difdaining 
to  be  indebted  for  examples  to  any  but  the  molt 
approved  authors.  The  firft  clafs  fiiall  confiit  of 
fentiments  that  accord  not  with  the  palTion  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  fentiments  that  the  paffion  does 
not  naturally  fuggeft.  In  th^  fecond  clafs,  ihall 
be  ranged  fentiments  that  may  belong  to  an  or- 
dinary paflion,  but  unfuitable  to  it  as  tinftured 
by  a  fnigular  character.  Thoughts  that  properly 
are  not  fentiments,  but  rather  defcriptions,  make 
a  third.  Sentiments  that  belong  to  the  paffion 
reprefented,  but  are  faulty  as  being  introduced 
too  early  or  too  late,  make  a  fourth.  Vicious 
fentiments  expofed  in  their  native  drefs,  inflead 
of  being  concealed  or  difguifed,  make  a  fifth. 
And  in  the  laft  clafs,  fliall  be  collefted  fenti- 
ments fuited  to  no  charader  nor  paffion,  and 
therefore  unnatural. 

The  firft  clafs  contains  faulty  fentiments  of  va- 
rious kinds,  which  I  (hall  endeavour  to  diftinguifh 
from  each  other  j  beginning  with  fentiments  that 
are  faulty  by  being  above  the  tone  of  the  paffion: 
G  g  4  OiMh, 
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Othello.   — — — —  O  my  foul's  joy  \ 

If  after  every  temped  come  fuch  calms, 

May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken'd  death  ! 

And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  fsas 

Olympus  high,  and  duck  again  as  low 

As  hell's  from  heaven  I 

Otkella,  act  2.  fc.  6, 

This  fenclment  may  be  fuggefted  by  violent  and 
inflamed  paffion,  but  is  not  fuited  to  the  calm 
fatisfadion  that  one  feels  upon  efcaping  danger» 

Phllafter.  Place  me,  fome  god,  upon  a  pyramid 
Higher  than  hills  of  earth,  and  lend  a  voice 
Loud  as  your  thunder  to  me,  that  from  thence 
I  may  difcourle  to  all  the  under-world 
The  worth  that  dwells  in  him. 

Fhilajler  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  aEl  4. 

Second.  Sentiments  below  the  tone  of  the 
paffion.  Ptolemy,  by  putting  Pompey  to  deathj 
having  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  Csfar,  was 
in  the  utmoll:  dread  of  being  dethroned:  in  that 
agitating  fituation,  Cornellle  makes  him  utter  a 
fpeech  full  of  coo!  refledion,  that  is  in  no  de- 
gree exprellive  of  the  paffion. 

Ah  !  fi  je  t'avois  cru,  je  n'aurois  pas  de  maitre, 
Je  ferois  dans  le  trone  ou  le  Ciel  m'a  fait  naitre  j 
Mais  c'eft  une  imprudence  afiez  commune  aux  rolsj 
D'ecouter  trop  d'avis,  et  fe  tromper  aux  choix. 
Le  Deftin  les  aveugle  au  bord  du  precipice, 
Qa  fi  quelque  lumiere  en  leur  ame  fe  gliiTe, 

Cette 
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Cette  faufTe  clarte  dont  il  les  eblouit, 

Le  plonge  dans  une  goufFre,  et  puis  s'evanouit. 

La  jyiort  de  Pompee^  aEl  ^.fc.  l^ 


In  Les  Freres  ennemies  of  Racine,  the  fecond  a6b 
is  opened  with  a  love-fcene :  Hemon  talks  to 
his  miftrefs  of  the  torments  of  abfence,  of  the 
luftre  of  her  eyes,  that  he  ought  to  die  no  where 
but  at  her  feet,  and  that  one  moment  of  abfence 
is  a  thoufand  years.  Antigone  on  her  part  ads 
the  coquette;  pretends  flie  muft  be  gone  to  wait 
■  on  her  mother  and  brother,  and  cannot  ftay  to 
liften  to  his  courtihip.  This  is  odious  French 
gallantry,  below  the  dignity  of  the  paffion  of 
love :  it  would  fcarce  be  excufable  in  painting 
modern  French  manners ;  and  is  infufferable 
where  the  ancients  are  brought  upon  the  ftage. 
The  manners  painted  in  the  Alexandre  of  the 
fame  author  are  not  more  juft :  French  gallan- 
try prevails  there  throughout. 

Third.  Sentiments  that  agree  not  with  the 
tone  of  the  paffion ;  as  where  a  pleafant  fenti- 
ment  is  grafted  upon  a  painful  paffion,  or  the 
contrary.  In  the  following  inflances  the  fenti- 
ments  are  too  gay  for  a  ferious  paffion : 

No  happier  talk  tiiefe  faded  eyes  purfue ; 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. 

Eloifa  to  Abelardy  /.  47. 

Again, 
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Again, 

Heav'n  firft  taught  letters  for  fome  wretch's  aid. 
Some  banifh'd  lover,  or  fome  captive  maid  ; 
They  live,  they  fpeak,  they  breathe  what  love  infpires, 
Warm  from  the  foul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires  ; 
The  virgin's  wifh  without  her  fears  impart, 
Excufe  the  blufh,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart ; 
Speed  the  foft  intercourfe  from  foul  to  foul, 
And  waft  a  figh  from  Indus  to  the  pole. 

Eloifa  to  Abelardy  I.  ^i> 

Thefe  thoughts  are  pretty  :  they  fuit  Pope,  but 
not  Eloifa. 

Satan,  enraged  by  a  threatening  of  the  angel 
Gabriel,  anfwers  thus: 

Then  when  I  am  thy  captive  talk  of  chains, 

Proud  limitary  cherub;  but  ere  then 

Far  heavier  load  thyfelf  expe£l  to  feel 

From  my  prevailing  arm,  though  Heaven's  King 

Ride  on  thy  wings,  and  thou  with  thy  compeers, 

Us'd  to  the  yoke,  draw'ft  his  triumphant  wheels 

In  progrefs  through  the  road  of  he^iv'n  Jlar-pav'd. 

Paradife  lojiy  book  4. 

The  concluding  epithet  forms  a  grand  and  de- 
lightful image,  which  cannot  be  the  genuine  ofF- 
fpring  of  rage, 

Fourth.  Sentiments  too  artificial  for  a  ferious 

paffion^ 
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paffion*  I  give  for  the  firft  example  a  fpeech  of 
Piercy  expiring: 

O,  Harry,  thou  haft  robb'd  mc  of  my  growth  t 
I  better  brook  the  lofs  of  brittle  life, 
Than  thofe  proud  titles  thou  haft  won  of  me ; 
They  wound  my  thoughts,  worfe  than  thy  fword  my 

flefh. 
But  thought's  the  flave  of  life,  and  life  time's  foolj 
And  time,  that  takes  furvey  of  all  the  world, 
Muft  have  a  ftop. 

Firji party  Henry  IV.  acl  ^.fc.  9^ 

JLivy  inferts  the  following  paflage  in  a  plaintive 
oration  of  the  Locrenfes,  accufmg  Pleminius  the 
Roman  legate  of  oppreffion. 

In  hoc  legato  veftro,  nee  hominis  quicquam  eft, 
Patres  Confcripti,  prseter  figuram  et  fpeciem  ;  neque 
Romani  civis,  prseter  habitum  veftitumque,  et  fbnum 
linguae  Latinae,  Peftis  et  bellua  immanis,  quales  fre- 
tum,  quondam,  quo  ab  Sicilia  dividimur,  ad  perniciem 
navjgantium  circumfedifle,  fabulse  ferunt  *. 

The  fentiments  of  the  Mourning  Bride  are  for 
the  moft  part  no  lefs  delicate  than  juft  copies  of 
nature :  in  the  following  exception  the  pidure 
is  beautiful,  but  too  artful  to  be  fuggefted  by 
fevere  grief. 

Almeria.  O  no  I  Time  gives  increafe  to  my  affliftions* 
The  circling  hours,  that  gather  all  the  woes 

f  Titus  Livius,  1.  29.  §  17. 

Which 
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Which  ai-e  diffus'd  through  the  revolving  year, 
Come  heavy  laden  with  th'  oppreflive  weight 
To  me  5  with  me,  fuccefiively  they  ^eave 
The  fighs,  the  tears,  the  groans,  the  reftlefs  cares, 
And  all  the  damps  of  grief,  that  did  retard  their  flight: 
They  fhake  their  downy  wings,  and  fcatter  all 
The  dire  colle£led  dews  on  my  poor  head ; 
Then  fly  with  joy  and  fwiftnefs  from  me. 

Aa  i.fc.  I. 

In  the  fame  play,  Almeria  feeing  a  dead  body, 
which  fhe  took  to  be  Alphonfo's,  expreflfes  fen- 
timents  ftrained  and  artificial,  which  nature  fug- 
gefls  not  to  any  perfon  upon  fuch  an  occafion ; 

Had  they,  or  hearts,  or  eyes,  that  did  this  dead  ? 
Could  eyes  endure  to  guide  fuch  cruel  hands  ? 
Are  not  my  eyes  guilty  alike  with  theirs. 
That  thus  can  gaze,  and  yet  not  turn  to  ftone  ? 
— I  do  not  weep  !  The  fprings  of  tears  are  dry'd. 
And  of  a  fudden  I  am  calm,  as  if 
All  things  were  wellj  and  yet  my  hufband's  raurder'd! 
Yes,  yes,  I  know  to  mourn:  I'll  fluice  this  heart. 
The  fource  of  wo,  and  let  the  torrent  loofe. 

Lady  Trusma'iu  How  could  you  be  fo  cruel  to  defer 
giving  me  that  joy  which  you  knew  I  muft  receive 
from  your  prefence  ?  You  have  rob'o'd  my  life  of  fome 
hours  of  happinefs  that  ought  to  have  been  in  it. 

D rammer i  aa  5. 

Pope's  Elegy  to  the  memory  of  an  unfortu- 
nate lady,  expreffes  delicately  the  moll  tender 
concern  and  forrow  that  one  can  feel  for  the  de- 
plorable 
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plorable  fate  of  a  perfon  of  worth,  Such  a 
poem,  deeply  ferious  and  pathetic,  rejeds  with 
difdain  all  fidlion.  Upon  that  account,  the  fol- 
lowing paifage  deferves  no  quarter ;  for  it  is  not 
the  language  of  the  heart,  but  of  the  imagina- 
tion indulging  its  flights  at  eafe ;  and  by  that 
means  is  eminently  difcordant  with  the  fibjedo 
It  would  be  a  ftill  more  fevere  cenfure,  if  it 
Ihould  be  afcribed  to  imitation,  copying  indif- 
creetly  what  has  been  faid  by  others : 

What  though  no  weeping  love?  thy  afhes  grace. 
Nor  polifh'd  marble  emulate  thy  face  ? 
What  though  no  facred  earth  allow  thee  room. 
Nor  hallow'd  dirge  be  mutter'd  o'er  thy  tomb  ? 
Yet  fliall  thy  grave  with  rifing  flow'rs  be  dreft,. 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breaft : 
There  (hall  the  morn  her  earlieft  tears  beftow, 
There  the  firft  rofes  of  the  year  fhall  blow ; 
While  angels  with  their  filver  wings  o'erfhade 
The  ground,  now  facred  by  thy  reliques  made. 

Fifth.  Fanciful  or  finical  fentiments.  Senti- 
ments that  degenerate  into  point  or  conceit, 
however  they  may  amufe  in  an  idle  hour,  can  ne- 
ver be  the  offspring  of  any  ferious  or  important 
paffion.  In  the  'Jeriifalem  of  Taffo,  Tancred, 
after  a  fingle  combat,  fpent  with  fatigue  and  lofs 
of  blood,  falls  into  a  fwoon  ;  in  which  fituation, 
underflood  to  be  dead,  he  is  dHcovered  by  Er- 
minia,  who  was  in  love  with  him  to  diftraftion, 
A  more  happy  fituation  cannot  be  imagined,  to 

raife 
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raife  grief  in  an  inftant  to  its  height ;  and  yet, 
hi  venting  her  forrow,  fhe  defcends  moft  abo- 
minably into  antithefis  and  conceit,  even  of  the 
loweft  kind : 

E  in  lui  verso  d'ineificabil  vena 
Lacrime,  e  voce  di  fofpiri  mifta. 
In  che  mifero  punto  hor  qui  me  mena 
Fortuna  ?  a  che  veduta  amara  e  trifta  ? 
Dopo  gran  tempo  i'  ti  ritrovo  a  pena 
Tancredi,  e  ti  riveggio,  e  non  fon  vifta, 
Vifta  non  fon  da  te,  benche  prefente 
E  trovando  ti  perdo  eternamente. 

Canto  \g>Ji.  105. 

Armida's  lamentation  refpecling  her  lover  Ri- 
naldo  *,  is  in  the  fame  vicious  tafte. 

^een.  Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation, 
I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  complaints  : 
All  fprings  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes 
That  I,  being  govern'd  by  the  vyat'ry  moon, 
May  fend  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world. 
Ah,  for  my  hulband,  for  my  dear  Lord  Edward. 

King  Richard  III.  aB.  2.fc.  2. 

Jane  Shore.  Let  me  be  branded  for  the  public  fcorp, 
Turn'd  forth,  and  driven  to  wander  like  a  vagabond. 
Be  friendlefs  and  forfaken,  feek  my  bread 
Upon  the  barren  wild,  and  defolate  wafte. 
Feed  on  myfighsj  and  drink  my  falling  tears  ; 
Ere  I  confent  to  teach  my  lips  injuftice, 
Or  wrong  the  Orphan  who  has  none  to  fave  him. 

Jane  Shore,  aB  4. 

•  Canto  20.  ftan.  124.  125.  &  126. 

Give 
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Give  me  your  drops,  ye  foft-defcending  rains. 
Give  me  your  ftreams,  ye  never-ceafing  fpringSj 
That  my  fad  eyes  may  ftill  fupply  my  duty. 
And  feed  an  everlafting  flood  of  forrow. 

Jane  Shore ^  aEl  ^, 

Jane  Shore  utters  her  laft  breath  in  a  witty  con- 
ceit. 

Then  all  is  well,  and  I  Ihall  fleep  in  peace— 

'Tis  very  dark,  and  I  have  loft  you  now — 

Was  there  not  fomething  I  would  have  bequeath'd  you? 

But  I  have  nothing  left  me  to  beftow. 

Nothing  but  one  fad  ligh.  Oh  mercy,  Heav'n !  [ZJzVx. 

Gilford  to  Lady  Jane  Gray,  when  both  were 
condemned  to  die : 

Thou  ftand'ft  unmov'd ; 
Calm  temper  fits  upon  thy  beauteous  brow ; 
Thy  iiyes  that  flow'd  fo  faft  for  Edward's  lofs. 
Gaze  unconcerned  upon  the  ruin  round  thee. 
As  if  thou  hadft  refolv'd  to  brave  thy  fate. 
And  triumph  in  the  midft  of  defolation. 
Ha  !  fee,  it  fwells,   the  liquid  cryftal  rifes. 
It  ftarts  in  fpight  of  thee — but  I  will  catch  it. 
Nor  let  the  earth  be  wet  with  dew  fo  rich. 

Lady  Jean  Gray^  acl  4.  near  the  end. 

The  concluding  fentiment  is  altogether  finicalj 
unfuitable  to  the  importance  of  the  occafioUj 
and  even  to  the  dignity  of  the  paffion  of  love. 

Corneillcj, 
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Corneille,  in  his  Examen  of  the  Cid  ^,  anfwer- 
ing  an  objedion.  That  his  fentiments  are  fome- 
times  too  much  refined  for  perfons  in  deep  di- 
ftrefs,  obferves,  that  if  poets  did  not  indulge 
fentiments  more  ingenious  or  refined  than  are 
prompted  by  paffion,  their  performances  would 
often  be  lov/,  and  extreme  grief  would  never 
fuggeft  but  exclamations  merely.  This  is  in 
plain  language  to  aifert,  that  forced  thoughts 
are  more  agreeable  than  thofe  that  are  natural, 
and  ought  to  be  preferred. 

The  fecond  clafs  is  of  fentiments  that  may  be» 
long  to  an  ordinary  paffion,  but  are  not  perfect- 
ly concordant  with  it,  as  tinctured  by  a  fingular 
charafter. 

In  the  lad  ad  of  that  excellent  commedy. 
The  Carelefs  Htifbaiid,  Lady  Eafy,  upon  Sir 
Charles's  reformation,  is  made  to  exprefs  more 
violent  and  turbulent  fentiments  of  joy,  than 
are  confident  with  the  mildnefs  of  her  charader : 

Lady  Eafy.  O  the  foft  treafure  !  O  the  dear  reward 
of  iong-deiiring  love.— Thus !  thus  to  have  you  mine, 
is  foinethlng  more  than  happinefs ;  'tis  double  life,  and 
madnefs  of  abounding  joy. 

If  the  fentiments  of  a  paffion  ought  to  be  fuited 
to  a  peculiar  charader,  it  is  ftiil  more  neceffary 
that  actions  be  fuited  to  the  charader.  In  the 
5th  act  of  the  Drummer^  Addifon  makes  his  gar- 
dener ad  even  below  the  character  of  an  igno- 
rant credulous  ruftic  :  he  gives  him  the  beha- 

vipur  of  a  gaping  idiot. 
«  Page  316. 

The 
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The  following  inflances  are  defcriptlons  ra- 
ther than  fentiments,  which  compofe  a  third 
clafs. 

Of  this  defcriptive  manner  of  painting  the 
paffions,  there  is  in  the  Hippolytiis  of  Euripides, 
a6l  5.  an  illuftrious  inftance,  namely,  the  fpeech 
of  Thefeus,  upon  hearing  of  his  fon's  difmal 
exit.  In  Racine's  tragedy  of  Ejiber,  the  Queen 
hearing  of  the  decree  iflued  againft  her  people, 
inftead  of  expreffrng  fentiments  fuitable  to  the 
occafion,  turns  her  attention  upon  herfelf,  and 
defcribes  with  accuracy  her  own  fituation : 

Jufte  Ciel !  tout  mon  fang  dans  mes  veines  fe  gtace. 

Again,  ■ 

Aman.  C'en  eft  fait.    Mon  orguell  eft  force  de  pliers 
L*inexorable  Aman  eft  reduit  a  prier. 

EJlhery  aci  2,'  fi'  5» 

Athalie.  Quel  prodige  nouveau  me  trouble  et  m'em* 
barralTe  ? 
La  douceur  de  fa  voire,  fon  enfance,  fa  grace, 
Font  infenfiblement  a  mon  inimitie 
Succeder^ — Je  ferois  fenftbie  a  la  pitie  ? 

Athalie y  acl  2-  fc.  y„ 

Titus.  O  de  ma  paffion  fureur  defefperee  ! 

Brutus  of  Voltaire,  cM  1-  fc.  6, 

What  Other  are  the  foregoing  inftances  but  de- 
fcribing  the  paffion  another  feels  ? 

Vol.  I.  K  h  ,  A 
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A  man  ftabbed  to  the  heart  in  a  combat  with 
his  enemy  expreffes  himfelf  thus  i 

So,  now  I  am  at  reft  : 


I  feel  death  riflng  higher  ftili,  and  higher. 
Within  my  borom  j  every  breath  I  fetch 
Shuts  up  my  life  within  a  fhorter  compafs : 
And  like  the  vanifhing  found  of  bells,  grows  lefs 
And  lefs  each  pulfe,  'till  it  be  loft  in  air. 

Drydetic 

Captain  Flafb,  in  a  farce  compofed  by  Gar- 
rick,  endeavours  to  hide  his  fear  by  faying, 
"  What  a  damn'd  paffion  I  am  in.'* 

An  example  is  given  above  of  remorfe  and 
defpair  expreiTed  by  genuine  and  natural  fenti- 
ments.  In  the  fourth  book  of  Paradife  Loji^ 
Satan  is  made  to  exprefs  his  remorfe  and  de- 
fpair in  fentiments,  which,  though  beautiful, 
are  not  altogether  natural :  they  are  rather  the 
fentiments  of  a  fpe£lator,  than  of  a  perfon  who 
atlually  is  tormented  with  thefe  pafTions. 

The  fourth  clafs  is  of  fentiments  introduced 
too  early  or  too  late. 

Some  examples  mentioned  above  belong  to 
this  clafs.  Add  the  following  from  Venice  Pre- 
ferv*d^  aft  5.  at  the  clofe  of  the  fcene  between 
Belvidera  and  her  father  Priuli.  The  account 
given  by  Belvidera  of  the  danger  (he  was  in, 
and  of  her  hulband'^s  threatening  to  murder  her, 
ought  naturally  to  have  alarmed  her  relenting 

father. 
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father,  and  to  have  made  him  exprefs  the  moft 
perturbed  fentimencs.  Inftead  of  which,  he  dif- 
folves  into  tendernefs  and  love  for  his  daughter, 
as  if  he  had  already  delivered  her  from  danger^ 
and  as  if  there  were  a  perfe^  tranquillity  ; 

Canft  thou  forgive  me  all  my  follies  pafl  ? 
I'll  henceforth  be  indeed  a  father  j  never 
Never  more  thus  expofe,  but  cherlfii  thee. 
Dear  as  the  vital  warmth  that  feeds  my  life-, 
Dear  as  thofe  eyes  that  weep  in  fondnefs  o'er  thee  i 
3?eace  to  thy  heart. 

Immoral  fentiments  expofed  in  their  native 
colours,  inftead  of  being  concealed  or  difgulfedj, 
compofe  the  fifth  clafs. 

The  Lady  Macbeth,  projeding  the  death  of 
the  King,  has  the  following  foliloquy  : 


-The  raven  himfelf's  not  hoarfe 


That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.     Come  all  you  fpirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unfex  me  here, 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  diredt  cruelty  ;  make  thick  my  blood. 
Stop  up  th'  accefs  and  paflage  to  remorfe, 
That  no  compunctions  viiltings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpofe. 

Macbeth,  nB  I.  fc.  7, 

This  fpeech  is  not  natural.  •  A  treacherous  mur- 
der was  never  perpetrated  even  by  the  moft  har- 
ii  h  2  dene4 
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dened  mifcreant,  without  compundion :  and 
that  the  lady  here  mud  have  been  in  horrible 
agitation,  appears  from  her  invoking  the  infer- 
nal fpirits  to  fill  her  with  cruelty,  and  to  ftop  up 
all  avenues  to  remorfe.  But  in  that  ftate  of 
mind,  it  is  a  never-failing  artifice  of  felf-deceic, 
to  draw  the  thickeft  veil  over  the  wicked  aftion, 
and  to  extenuate  it  by  all  the  circumftances  that 
imagination  can  fuggeft  :  and  if  the  crime  can- 
not bear  difguife,  the  next  attempt  is  to  thrufl 
it  out  of  mind  altogether,  and  to  rufh  on  to  ac- 
tion without  thought.  This  lad  v/as  the  huf- 
band's  method  : 

Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand  y 
Which  muft  be  a<EleJ  ere  they  miift  be  fcann'd. 

^^^  3-  /■•  S- 

The  lady  follows  neither  of  thefe  courfes,  but  in 
a  deliberate  manner  endeavours  to  fortify  her 
heart  in  the  commifTion  of  an  execrable  crime, 
without  even  attempting  to  colour  it.  This  I  think 
is  not  natural ;  I  hope  there  is  no  fuch  wretch 
to  be  found  as  is  here  reprefented.  In  the  Pom- 
pey  of  Corneille  *,  Photine  counfels  a  wicked 
adion  in  the  plaineft  terms  without  difguife  : 

Seigneur,  n'attirez  point  le  tonnerre  en  ces  lleux, 
Rangez  vous  du  parti  des  deftins  et  des  dieux, 
Et  fans  les  accufer  d'injuftice,  ou  d'outrage  ; 
Puis  qu'ils  font  les  heureux,  adorcz  leur  ouvrage  ;    ■ 

*  Aa  I.  fc.  I. 

Quels 
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Quels  que  foient  leurs  decrets,  declarez-vous  pour  eux, 

Et  pour  leur  obeir,  perdez  le  malheureux. 

Prefs  de  toutes  parts  des  coleres  celeftes, 

II  en  vient  deiTus  vous  faire  fondre  les  reftes  j 

Et  fa  tete  qu'  a  peine  il  a  pu  derober. 

Tout  prete  dechoir,  cherche  avec  qui  tomber. 

Sa  retraite  chez  vous  en  efFet  n'eft  qu'un  crime  j 

Elle  marque  fa  haine,  et  non  pas  fou  eftime  ; 

II  ne  vient  que  vous  perdre  en  venant  prendre  port, 

Et  vous  pouvez  douter  s'il  eft  digne  de  mort ! 

II  devoit  mieux  rcmplir  nos  voeux  et  notre  attente, 

Faire  voir  fur  fes  nefs  la  vi<5toJre  flotante  j 

II  n'eut  ici  trouve  que  joye  et  que  fefhins ; 

Mais  puifqu'il  eft  vaincu,  qu'il  s'en  prenne  aux  deftins. 

J'en  veux  a  fa  difgrace  et  non  a  fa  perfonne, 

y  execute  a  regret  ce  que  le  ciel  ordonnc, 

Et  du  meme  poignard,  pour  Cefar  deftine, 

Je  perce  en  foupirant  fon  coeur  infortune. 

Vous  ne  pouvez  enfin  qu'  aux  depens  de  fa  tete 

Mettre  a  I'abri  la  yotre,  et  parer  la  tempete. 

EaiiTez  nommer  fa  mort  un  unjufte  attentat. 

La  juftice  n'eft  pas  une  vertu  d'etat. 

Le  choix  des  actions,  ou  mauvaifes,  ou  bonnes, 

Ne  fait  qu'  aneantir  la  force  des  couronnes  j 

Le  droit  des  rois  conlifte  a  ne  rien  epargner ; 

La  timide  eqaite  detruit  I'ai-t  de  regner  ; 

Quand  on  craint  d'etre  injufte  on  a  toujours  a  craindre  5 

Et  qui  veut  tout  pouvoir  doit  ofer  tout  enfraindre, 

Fuir  comme  un  defhonneur  la  vertu  qui  le  pert, 

Et  voler  fans  fcrupule  au  crime  qui  lui  fert. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Ej^ber  *,   Haman  acknow*. 

*  Adl  2.  fc.  I. 

H  h  3  ledges. 
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ledges,  without  difguife,  his  cruelty,  infolence, 
and  pride.  And  there  is  another  example  of 
the  fame  kind  in  the  Agamemnon  of  Seneca  *. 
In  the  tragedy  of  Athalie  f ,  Mathan,  in  cool 
blood,  relates  to  his  friend  many  black  crimes 
he  had  been  guilty  of,  to  fatisfy  his  ambition. 

In  Congreve*s  Double.- dealer,  Mafkwell,  in- 
ftead  of  difguifnig  or  colouring  his  crimes,  vat'? 
lues  himfelf  upon  them  in  a  foliloquy  ; 

Cynthia,  let  thy  beauty  gild  ipy  crimes ;  and  whatfo* 
^yer  I  commit  of  treachery  or  deceit,  fhall  be  imputed 

to   me  as   a   merit. Treachery  !  what  treachery  } 

Love  cancels  all  the  bonds  of  friendfliip,  and  fets  nien 
right  upon  their  iirft  foundations. 

4^  2.  Jc.  8o 

In  Trench  plays,  love,  inftead  of  being  hid  or 
difguifed,  is  treated  as  a  ferious  concern,  and  of 
greater  importance  than  fortune,  family,  or  dig- 
nity. I  fufped  the  reafon  to  be,  that,  in  the 
capital  of  France,  loye,  by  the  eafinefs  of  inter- 
courfe,  has  dwindled  down  from  a  real  paffion  to 
be  a  connedion  that  is  regulated  entirely  by  the 
ii^ode  or  fafhion  |.     This  may  in  fome  meafure 

escufe 

*  Beginning  of  aft  2.  f  Adt'3.  ic.  3.  at  the  clofe, 

:|:  A  certain  author  fays  humoroufly,  *<  Les  mots 
■^i-  niemes  d'amour  et  d'amant  font  bannis  de  I'lntirae  io- 

^'  clete  des  deux  fexes,  et  relegues  avec  ccux  de  chalne  et 

"  de 
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excufe  their  writers,  but  will  never  make  their 
plays  be  reliftied  among  foreigners : 

Maxime.  Quoi,  trahir  mon  ami  ? 

Euphorbe. L'amour  rend  tout  permis, 

Un  veritable  amant  ne  connoit  point  d'amis. 

Cinna,  aB  '^.  /c.  to 

Cefay.  Reine,  tout  eft  plaifible,  et  la  ville  calmee, 
Qu'un  trouble  aflez  leger  avoit  trop  allarmee, 
N'a  plus  a  redouter  le  divorce  inteftin 
Du  foldat  infolent,  et  du  peuple  mutin. 
Mais,  6  Dieux  !  ce  moment  que  je  vous  ai  quittee, 
D'un  trouble  bien  plus  grand  a  mon  ame  agitec, 
Et  ces  foins  importuns  qui  m'afrachoient  de  vous 
Contre  ma  grandeur  meme  allumoient  mon  courroux. 
Je  lui  voulois  du  mal  de  m'etre  ii  contraire, 
De  rendre  ma  prefence  ailleurs  H  neceflaire. 
Mais  je  lui  pardonnois  au  iimple  fouvenir 
Du  bonheur  qu'a  ma  flame,  elle  fait  obtenir. 
C'eft  elle  dont  je  tiens  cette  haute  efperance. 
Qui  flate  mes  delirs  d'une  illuftre  apparence, 
Et  fait  croire  a  Cefar  qu'il  peut  former  de  voeusr, 
Qu'il  n'eft  pas  tout-a-fait  indigne  de  vos  feux, 
Et  qu'il  peut  en  pretendre  une  jufte  conquete, 
N'ayant  plus  que  les  Dieux  au  delTus  de  fa  tete. 
Oui,  Reine,  fi  quelqu'  un  dans  ce  vafte  univers  « 

Pouvoit  porter  plus  haut  la  gloire  de  vos  fers ; 
S'il  etoit  quelque  tr5ne  ou  vous  pouiffiez  paroitre 
Plus  dignement  affife  en  captivant  fon  maltre, 

*'  de  fame  dans  les  Romans  qu'on  ne  lit  plus."  And 
where  nature  is  once  banilhed,  a  fair  field  is  open  to  every 
fantaftic  imitation,  even  the  moft  extrav^ant. 

H  h  4  J'irois, 
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J'irois,  j'irols  a  lui,  moins  pour  le  lui  ravir. 
Que  pour  lui  difputer  le  droit  de  vous  fervir  ; 
Et  je  n'afpirerois  au  bonheur  de  vous  plaire, 
Qi/apres  avoir  mis  bas  un  G.  grand  adverfaire. 
C'etoit  pour  acquerir  un  droit  fi  precieux. 
Que  combattoit  par  tout  mon  bras  ambitieux, 
Et  dans  Pharfale  meme  il  a  tire  Tepee 
Plus  pour  le  confervir,  que  pour  vaincre  Pompee. 
Je  Yzi  vaincu,  Princefle,  et  le  Dieu  de  combats 
M'y  favorifoit  moins  que  vos  divins  appas. 
lis  conduifoient  ma  main,  ils  enfloient  mon  couragCj 
Cette  pleine  vifboire  eft  leur  dernier  onvrage,  , 

C'eft  I'effet  des  ardeurs  qu'ils  daignoient  m'infpirer  j 
Et  vos  beauic  yeux  enfin  m'ayant  fait  foupirer, 
Pour  faire  que  votre  ame  avec  gloire  y  reponde, 
M'ont  rendu  le  premier,  et  de  Rome,  et  du  monde  j 
C'eft  ce  glorieux  titre,  a  prefent  effeclif. 
Que  je  viens  ennoblir  par  celui  de  captif  j 
Heureux,  fi  mon  efprit  gagne  tant  fur  le  votre, 
Qu'il  en  eflime  Tun,  et  me  permette  I'autre. 

Pompeef  aB  4.  fc.  3= 

The  lafl  clafs  comprehends  fentiments  that 
are  unnatural,  as  being  fuited  to  no  chara£ler 
nor  paffion.  Thefe  may  be  fubdivided  into  three 
branches :  firft,  fentiments  unfuitable  to  the  con- 
ilitution  of  man,  and  to  the  laws  of  his  nature  ; 
fecond,  inconfiilent  fentiments ;  third,  fenti- 
ments that  are  pure  rant  and  extravagance. 

When  the  fable  is  of  human  affairs,  every  event, 
every  incident,  and  every  circumftance,  ought  to 
be  natural,  ofherwife  the  iniitatipn  is  imperfe^L. 

But 
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But  an  imperfeQ:  imitation  is  a  venial  fault, 
compared  with  that  of  running  crofs  to  nature. 
In  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides  *,  Hippolytus, 
wifhing  for  another  felf  in  his  own  fituation. 
How  much  (fays  he)  (houid  I  be  touched  with 
his  misfortune  !  as  if  it  were  natural  to  grieve 
more  for  the  misfortpnes  of  another  than  for 
pne's  own. 

Ofmyn.  Yet  I  behold  her — yet — and  now  no  more. 
Turn  your  lights  inward.  Eyes,  and  view  my  thought. 
So  fhai  you  flill  behold  her — 'twill  not  be. 
O  impotence  of  fight  !  mechanic  fenfe 
Which  to  exterior  objects  ow'fl  thy  faculty. 
Not  feeing  of  ekiStion,  but  neceffity. 
Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mirrors, 
Succeffively  reflect  fucceeding  images. 
Nor  what  they  would,  but  muft  ;  a  ftar  or  toad  j 
Juft  as  the  hand  of  chance  adminifters  i 

Mourning  Brids,  aB  1.  Jc  8. , 

No  man,  in  his  fenfes,  ever  thought  of  applying 
his  eyes  to  difcover  what  palTes  in  his  mind  ;  far 
lefs  of  blaming  his  eyes  for  not  feeing  a  thought 
or  idea.  In  Moliere's  UAvare\^  Harpagon 
being  robbed  of  his  money,  feizes  himfelf  by  the 
arm,  miftaking  it  for  that  of  the  robber.  And 
again  he  expreffes  himfelf  as  follows : 

Je  veux  aller  (juerir  la  juftice,  er  faired  on  ner  la  que- 
ilion  a  toute.  ma  maifon  j  a  fervantes,  a  valets,  a  £ls, 
a  fille,  et  a  moi  aufll, 

*  Aa4.  fc.5.  t  Act4.  fc.  7. 

;Tlij§ 
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This  is  fo  abfurd  as  fcarce  to  provoke  a  fmile, 
if  it  be  not  at  the  author. 


.  Of  the  fecond  branch  the  following  are  ex- 
amples. 


-Now  bid  me  run. 


And  I  will  ftrive  with  things  impoflible. 
Yea  get  the  better  of  them. 

Julius  Cafarj  aEi  2-  fc  3, 

Vos  mains  leules  ont  droit  de  vaincre  un  invincible. 

Le  Cidj  e6l  K^.fc.  laji. 

Que  fon  nom  foit  beni.     Que  fon  nom  foit  chante. 
Que  Ton  celebre  fes  ouvrages 
Au  de  la  de  I'eternite. 

Me  miferable  !  which  way  fhall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  defpair  ? 
Which  way  I  fly  is  hell :  myfelf  am  hell ; 
And  in  the  lowefl  deep,  a  lower  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devotir  me,  opens  wide  ; 
To  which  the  hell  I  fuffer  feems  a  heav'n. 

Paradife  lojiy  hook  4, 

Of  the  third  branch,  take,  the  following  famples. 
Lucan,  talking  of  Pompey's  fepulchre. 


-Romanum  nomen,  et  omne 


Imperium  Magno  eil:  tumuli  modus.     Obrue  faxa 
Crimine  plena  deuip.     Si  tota  eft  Herculis  Oete, 
Et  juga  tota  vacant  Bromio  Nyfeia  j  quare 

Unus 
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Unus  in  Egypto  Magno  lapis  ?  Omnia  Lagi 
Rura  tenere  poteft,  fi  nullo  cefpite  nomen 
H?eferit.     Erremus  populi,  cinerumque  tuorum, 
Magne,  metu  nuUas  Nili  calcemus  arenas.  L.  S>  I.  798. 

Thus  in  Row's  tranflation  : 

Where  there  are  feas,  or  air,  or  earth,  or  ikies, 
Where-e'er  Rome's  empire  ftretches,  Pompey  lies. 
Far  be  the  vile  memorial  then  convey'd  \ 
Nor  let  this  ftone  the  partial  gods  upbraid. 
Shall  Hercules  all  Oeta's  heights  demand, 
And  Nyfa's  hill  for  Bacchus  only  fland  ; 
While  one  poor  pebble  is  the  warrior's  doom 
That  fought  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  Rome  ? 
If  Fate  decrees  he  muft  in  Egypt  lie, 
Let  the  whole  fertile  realm  his  grave  fupply. 
Yield  the  wide  country  to  his  awful  lhad.e     -j 
Nor  let  us  dare  on  any  part  to  tread,  C 

Fearful  we  violate  the  mighty  dead.  3 

The  following  paCages  are  pure  rant,     Cori- 
olanus,  fpeaking  to  his  mother. 

What  is  this  ? 

Your  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  correfled  fon  ? 
Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
Fillop  the  ftars  :  then  let  the  mutinous  wind> 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainfl:  the  fiery  fun : 
-  Murd'ring  impoffibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  flight  work. 

Coriolanus,  aB  ^.fc.  3, 


Cafar. —  Danger  knows  full  well, 

Thzt  Ciefar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 


We 
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We  were  two  lions  litter'd  in  one  day, 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible. 

Julius   Cafar,  aB  2-fc.  4. 


Almahide.  This  day 


I  gave  my  faith  to  him,  he  his  to  me. 

Almanzor.    Good  Heav'n,  thy  book  of  fate  before 
me  lay 
But  to  tear  out  th^e  journal  of  this  day. 
Or  if  the  order  of  the  world  below,  •  -* 

Will  not  the  gap  of  one  whole  day  allow,  C 

Give  me  that  minute  when  fhe  made  that  vow,      J 
That  minute  ev'n  the  happy  from  their  blifs  might  give. 
And  thofe  who  live  in  grief  a  fhorter  time  would  live. 
So  fmall  a  link  if  broke,  th'  eternal  chain 
Would  like  divided  v/aters  join  again. 

Conquejl  of  Granada^  acl  3^ 

Almanzor.  .  ■"  I'll  hold  it  faft 

As  life  :  and  when  life's  gone,  I'll  hold  this  laft. 
And  if  thou  tak'ft  it  after  I  am  flain, 
I!ll  fend  my  ghoft  to  fetch  it  back  again. 

Conquejl  of  Granada ,  part  2.  aEi  3. 

Lyndlraxa.  A  crown  is  come,  and  will  not  fate  allow. 
And  yet  I  feel  fomething  like  death  is  near. 

My  guards,  my  guards 

Let  not  that  ugly  fkeleton  appear. 

Sure  Deftiny  miftakes  ;  this  death's  not  mine  3 

She  doats,  and  meant  to  cut  another  line. 

Tell  her  I  am  a  queen — but  'tis  too  late  ; 

Dying,  I  charge  rebellion  on  my  fate  5 

Bow  down,  ye  flaves  — - 
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Bow  quickly  down  and  your  fubmiffion  fhow  i 
Fm  pleas'd  to  tafte  an  empire  ere  I  go.  [Dw. 

Conqueji  of  Granada ^  part  2.  aB  ^. 

Ventidius.  But  you,  ere  love  mifled  your  wand'ring 
eyes, 
Were,  fure,  the  chief  and  beft  of  human  race, 
Fram'd  in  the  very  pride  and  boaft  of  nature. 
So  perfeft,  that  the  gods  who  form'd  you  wonder'd 
At  their  own  Ikill,  and  cry'd,  A  lucky  hit 
has  mended  our  defign. 

Drydeny  All  for  Love,  acl  i. 

Not  to  talk  of  the  impiety  of  this  fentiment,  it  is 
ludicrous  inftead  of  being  lofty. 

The  famous  epitaph  on  Raphael  is  no  lefs  ab^ 
furd  than  any  of  the  foregoing  palTages  : 

Raphael,  timuit,  quo  fofpite,  vinci 
Rerum  magna  parens,  et  moriente  mori. 

Imitated  by  Pope  in  his  Epitaph  on  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  : 

Living,  great  Nature  fear'd  he  might  outvie 
Her  works  •,  and  dying,   fears  herfelf  might  die. 

Such  is  the  force  of  imitation  ;  for  Pope  of  him- 
felf  would  never  have  been  guilty  of  a  thought 
fo  extravagant. 

So  much  upon  fentiments :  the  language  pro- 
per for  e:xpreffing  them,  comes  next  in  order. 

CHAR 
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CHAP.        XVIL 
LANGUAGE  OF  PASSION. 

MoNG  the  particulars  that  compofe  the  fd= 
clal  part  of  our  nature,  a  propenfuy  to 
communicate  our  opinions,  our  emotions,  and 
every  thing  that  afFed  us,  is  remarkable.  Bad 
fortune  and  injuftice  affedt  us  greatly ;  and  of 
thefe  we  are  fo  prone  to  complain,  that  if  we 
have  no  friend  nor  acquaintance  to  take  part  in 
our  fufFerings,  we  fometimes  utter  our  com- 
plaints aloud,  even  where  there  are  none  to  lif- 
ten. 

But  this  propenfity  operates  not  in  every  ftate 
of  mind.  A  man  immoderately  grieved,  feeks 
to  afflict  himfelf,  rejeding  all  confolation  :  im- 
moderate grief  accordingly  is  mute :  complain- 
ing is  ftruggling  for  confolation. 

It  is  the  wretch's  comfort  ft  ill  to  have 

Some  fmall  referve  of  near  and  inward  wo. 

Some  unfufpe^ted  hoard  of  inward  grief. 

Which  they  unfeen  may  wail,  and  weep,  and  mourn* 

And  glutton-like  alone  devour. 

Mourning  Bride y  aEi  i.  fc.  i. 

When  grief  fubfides,  it  then  and  no  fooner  finds 
a  tongue :  we  complain,  becaufe  complaining 

is 
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is  an  effort  to  difburden  the  mind  of  its  dif- 
trefs  *. 

Surprife  and  terror  are  filent  pallions  for  a  dif- 
ferent reafon  :  they  agitate  the  mind  fo  violently 
as  for  a  time  to  fufpend  the  exercife  of  its  facul- 
ties, and  among  others  the  faculty  of  fpeech. 

Love  and  revenge,  when  immoderate,  are  not 
more  loquacious  than  immoderate  grief.  But 
when  thefe  paffions  become  moderate,  they 
fet  the  tongue  free,  and,  like  moderate  grief, 
become  loquacious  :    moderate  love,  when  un- 

*  This  obfervatlon  is  finely  illuftrated  by  a  (lory  which 
Herodotus  records,  b.  3.  Cambyfes,  when  he  conquered 
Egypt,  made  Pfammenitus  the  King  prifoner  ;  and  for 
trying  his  conftancy,  ordered  his  daughter  to  be  dreffed 
in  the  habit  of  a  flave,  and  to  be  employed  ia  bringing 
water  from  the  river  ;  his  fon  alfo  was  led  to  execution 
with  a  halter  about  his  neck.  The  Egyptians  vented 
their  forrow  in  tears  and  lamentations  ;  Pfammenitus 
only,  with  a  downcaft  eye,  remained  filent.  Afterward 
meeting  one  of  his  companions,  a  man  advanced  in  years, 
v/ho,  being  plundered  of  all,  was  begging  alms,  he  wept 
bitterly,  calling  him  by  his  name.  Cambyfes,  ftruck  with 
wonder,  demanded  an  anfwer  to  the  following  quedion  : 
*•  Pfammenitus,  thy  mailer,  Cambyfes,  is  defirous  to 
«^  know,  why,  after  thou  hadfl:  feen  thy  daughter  fo  ig- 
'<  nominioufly  treated,  and  thy  fon  led  to  execution,  with- 
"  out  exclaiming  or  weeping,  thou  fhouldft  be  fo  highly 
<«  concerned  for  a  poor  man,  no  way  related  to  thee  ?" 
Pfammenitus  returned  the  following  anfwer :  «<  Son  of 
"  Cyrus,  the  calamities  of  my  family  are  too  great  to 
«*  leave  me  the  power  of  weeping  ;  but  the  misfortunes 
«<  of  a  companion,  reduced  in  his  old  age  to  want  of 
"  bread,  is  a  fit  fubjecl  for  lamentation." 

fuccefsfuL 
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fuccefsful,  is  vented  in  complaints ;  when  fuc- 
cefsful,  is  full  of  joy  expreffed  by  words  and 
geftures. 

As  no  paflion  hath  any  long  uninterrupted 
exiftence  *,  nor  beats  always  with  an  equal 
pulfe,  the  language  fuggefted  by  paffion  is  not 
only  unequal,  but  frequently  interrupted  :  and 
even  during  an  uninterrupted  fit  of  paflion,  we 
only  exprefs  in  words  the  more  capital  fenti- 
ments.  In  familiar  converfation,  one  who  vents 
every  fingle  thought  is  juflly  branded  with  the 
character  of  loquacity  ;  becaufe  fenfible  people 
exprefs  no  thoughts  but  what  make  fome  fi- 
gure :  in  the  fame  manner,  we  are  only  difpofed 
to  exprefs  the  ftrongefl:  pulfes  of  paflion,  efpeci- 
ally  when  it  returns  with  impetuofity  after  in- 
terruption. 

I  formerly  had  occafion  to  obferve  f ,  that  the 
fentiments  ought  to  be  tuned  to  the  paflion,  and 
the  language  to  both.  Elevated  fentiments  re- 
quire elevated  language  :  tender  fentiments 
ought  to  be  clothed  in  words  that  are  foft  and 
flowing  :  when  the  mind  is  depreffed  with  any 
paflion,  the  fentiments  muflibe  exprefi~ed  in  words 
that  are  humble,  not  low.  Words  being  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  ideas  they  reprefent, 
the  greateft  harmony  is  required  between  them  : 
to  exprefs,  for  example,  an  humble  fentiment 
in  high  founding  words,  is   difagreeable  by  a 

*  See  chap.  2.  part  3.  f  Chap.  16. 

difcordant 
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ciifcordant  mixture  of  feelings  ;  and  the  difcord 
is  not  lefs  when  elevated  fentiinents  are  dreffed 
in  low  words : 

Verfibus  exponi  tragicis  res  comica  non  vuit, 
Indignatur  item  privatis  ac  prope  focco 
Dignis  carniinlbus  narrari  coena  Thyeftse. 

Horace,  Ars  poet.  I.  85  = 

Tliis  However  esclades  not  figurative  expreffion, 
which,  within  moderate  boc'nds,  commolnicates 
to  the  feritiment  an  agreeable  elevation.  We 
are  fenfible  of  an  effe£t  dire^ly  oppofite,  where 
figurative  expreffion  is  indulged  beyond  a  juft 
nieafure  :  the  oppofition  between  the  expreffioii 
and  the  fentiment,  makes  the  difcord  appear 
greater  than  it  is  in  reality  *. 

At  the  fame  time,  figures  are  not  equally  the 
language  of  every  paffion  •  pleafant  emotions, 
which  elevate  or  fwell  the  mind,  vent  themfelves 
in  ftrong  epithets  and  figurative  expreffion ;  but 
humbling  and  difpiriting  palTions  affeft  to'  fpeak 
plain  : 

Et  tragicus  plerumque  dolet  fermone  pedeflri 
Telephus  et  Peleus :  cum  pauper  et  exul  uterqiie  j 
Projicit  ampuUas  et  fefquipedalia  verba, 
Sr  curat  cor  fpedantis  tetigifle  querela. 

Horace,  Ars  poet.  L  p^P 
Figurative  expreflion,  being  (he  work  of  an  enli- 
*  See  this  explslined  more  particularly  in  chap.  8. 
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veiled  imagination,  cannot  be  the  language  of 
anguifli  or  diftrefs,  Otway,  fenfible  of  this,  has 
painted  a  fcene  of  diftrefs  in  colours  finely  a- 
dapted  to  the  fubje£l :  there  is  fcarce  a  figure  in 
it,  except  a  fhort  and  natural  fimile  with  which 
the  fpeech  is  introduced.  Belvidera  talking  to 
her  father  of  her  hufband  : 

Think  you  faw  what  pad  at  our  laft  parting  ;-. 
Think  vou  beheld  him  like  a  raoing  lion, 
Pacing  the  earth,  and  tearing  up  his  fteps, 
Fate  in  his  eyes,  and  roaring  with  the  pain 
Of  burning  fury  ;  think  you  faw  his  one-  hand 
Fix'd  on  my  throat,  while  the  extended  other 
Grafp'd  a  keen  threatening  dagger;  oh,  'twas  thus 
Wc  laft  embrac'd,  r/hen,  trembling  with  revenge,. 
He  dragg'd  m.e  to  the  ground,  and  at  my  bofom 

'    Prefented  horrid  death  ;  cry'd  out,  My  friends  ! 
Where  are  my  friends  ?  fwore,   wept,  rag'd,  threa- 

ten'd,  lov'd  j 
"For  he  yet  lov'd,  and  that  dear  love  preferv'd  me 
To  this  lail  trial  of  a  father's  pity. 

'    I  fear  not  death,  but  cannot  bear- a  thought 

That  that  dear  hand  fhould  do  th'  unfriendly  office  -^ 

If  I  was  ever  then  your  care,  now  hear  m.e  ; 

Fly  to  the  fenate,  fave  the  promised  lives 

Of  his  dear  friends,  ere  mine  be  made  the  facrlfice. 

Venice  Pnferv'df  a£i  5 . 

-  To  preferve  the  forefaid  refemblance  between 
words  and  their  meaning,  t^ie  fentiments  of  ac- 
tive and  hnrrying  pafTions  ought  to  be  drelTed 

in 
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in  words  where  fyllables  prevail  that  are  pronoun- 
ced fhort  or  fad  ;  for  thefe  make  an  impreffion 
of  hurry  and  precipitation,  EmoLions,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  reft  upon  their  objeds,  are  beil 
exprelTed  by  words  where  fyllables  prevail  that 
are  pronounced  long  or  flow.  A  perfon  afFefted 
with  melancholy  has  a  languid  and  flow  train  of 
perceptions  :  the  expreffion  beft  fuited  to  that 
flate  of  mind,  is  where  v/ords,  not  only  of  long 
but  of  many  fyllables,  abound  in  the  compo- 
fition  J  and,  for  that  reafon,  nothing  can  be 
finer  than  the  following  paffage. 

In  thofe  deep  folitudes,  and  awful  ceilsj 
Where  heav'nly-penfive  Contemplation  dwellsj 
And  ever-mufing  Melancholy  reigns. 

Pope^  Eloifa  to  Abelard, 

To  preferve  the  fame  refemblance,  another  cir- 
cumftance  is  requifite,  that  the  language,  like 
the  emotion,  be  rough  or  fmooth,  broken  or 
uniform.  Calm  and  fv/eet  emotions  are  bed 
expreffed  by  words  that  glide  foftly  :  furprife^ 
fear,  and  other  turbulent  paffions,  require  an 
expreffion  both  rough  and  broken. 

It  cannot  have  efcaped  any  diligent  inquirer 
into  nature,  that,  in  the  hurry  of  paffion,  one 
generally  expreffes  that  thing  firft  which  is  molt 
at  heart  *  :  which  is  beautifully  done  in  the 
following  paffage. 

Me, 

*  Demetrius  Phaiereus  (of  Elocution,  fed.  28.)  juftly 
I  »  a  obferves, 
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Me,  me  ;  adfum  qui  feci :    in  me  convertite  ferrum, 
O  Rutuii,  mea  fraus  omnis. 

^ne'id  ix.  427. 

Paflion  has  often  the  efFe£t  of  redoubling 
V^^ords,  the  better  to  make  them  exprefs  the 
llrong  conception  of  the  mind.  This  is  finely 
imitated  in  the  following  examples. 

^™ . -Thou  fun,  faid  I,  fair  light  [ 


And  thou  enlighten'd  earth,  fo  frefh  and  gay  \ 
Ye  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains  \ 
And  ye  that  live,  and  move,  fair  creatures  !  tell. 
Tell  if  ye  faw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here  • — — 


Paradife  lojx,  hook  viii.  2.73. 

— — Both  have  finned  !  but  thou 

Againft  God  only  •,  I,  'gainft  God  and  thee  : 
And  to  the  place  of  judgment  will  return. 
There  with  my  cries  importune  Heaven,  that  all 
The  fentence,  from  thy  head  remov'd,  may  light 
On  me,  fole  caufe  to  thee  of  aJl  this  wo  j 
Me  !  Me  !  only  juft  objedt  of  his  ire. 

Paradife  lofi,  hook  x.  9301, 

Shakefpear  is  fuperior  to  all  other  writers  in. 
delineating  pafTion.  It  is  dilEcult  to  fay  in  what 


obferves,  that  an  accurate  adjudment  of  the  words  to  the 
thought,  fo  as  to  make  them  correfpond  In  every  particu- 
lar, is  only  proper  for  fedate  jubjecls  ;  for  that  paflioH 
l|)ealcs  plain?  and  rejecis  all  refinements. 

.  psrt 
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part  he  moll  excels,  whether  in  moulding  every 
paffion  to  peculiarity  of  charader,  in  difcovering 
the  fentiments  that  proceed  from  various  tones 
of  paffion,  or  in  exprefiing  properly  every  diffe- 
rent fentiment :  he  difgufts  not  his  reader  with 
general  declamation  and  unmeaning  words,  too 
common  in  other  writers :  his  fentiments  are 
adjufted  to  the  peculiar  character  and  circum- 
ftances  of  the  fpeaker  :  and  the  propriety  is  no 
lefs  perfe6t  between  his  fentiments  and  his  dic- 
tion. That  this  is  no  exaggeration,  will  be  evi- 
dent to  every  one  of  talle,  upon  comparing 
Shakefpear  with  other  writers  in  fimilar  paifa- 
ges.  If  upon  any  occafion  he  fail  below  him- 
felf,  it  is  in  thofe  fcenes  where  paffion  enters 
not :  by  endeavouring  in  that  cafe  to  raife  his 
dialogue  above  the  ftyle  of  ordinary  converfa- 
tion,  he  fometimes  deviates  into  intircate  thought 
and  obfcure  expreffion  *  :    fometimes,  to  throw 

his 


*  Of  this  take  the  following  fpeclmen. 

They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  fwinifh  phrafe 

Soil  our  addition  ;  and,  indeed  it  takes 

From  our  atchievements,  though  perform'd  at  height, 

The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 

So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men. 

That  for  fome  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them. 

As,  in  their  birth,  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty, 

Since  Nature  cannot  choofe  his  origin), 

By  the  o'ergrowth  of  fome  complexion 

Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reafon  j 

lis  Or 
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his  language  out  of  the  familiar,  he  employs 
l"hyme.  But  may  it  not  in  fome  meafure  ex- 
cufe  Shakefpear,  I  ihail  not  fay  his  works,  that 
he  had  no  pattern,  in  his  own  or  in  any  living 
language,  of  dialogue  fitted  for  the  theatre  ?  At 
the  fame  time,  it  ought  not  to  efcape  obferva- 
tion,  that  the  flream  clears  in  its  progrefs,  and 
that  in  his  later  plays  he  has  attained  the  purity 
and  perfe6lion  of  dialogue  ;  an  obfervation  that, 
with  greater  certainty  than  tradition,  will  dired 
us  to  arrange  his  plays  in  the  order  of  timco 
This  ought  to  be  confidered  by  thofe  who  ri- 
gidly exaggerate  every  blemifti  of  the  fined  ge- 
nius for  the  drama  ever  the  world  enjoyed  : 
they  ought  alfo  for  their  own  fake  to  confiderj 
that  it  is  eafier  to  difcover  his  blemiflies,  which 
lie  generally  at  the  furface,  than  his  beautieSj 
which  cannot  be  truly  reliihed  but  by  thofe 
who  dive  deep  into  human  nature.  One  thing 
mufl  be  evident  to  the  meaneil  capacity,  that 
where-ever  paiSon  is  to  be  difplayed.  Nature 
iliows  itfelf  mighty  in  him,   and  is  confpicuous 

Or  by  fome  habit,  that  too  much  o'er- leavens 
The- form  of  plaufive  manners  ;  that  thefe  men 
•     Carrying,  I  fay,  the  fcamp  of  one  defect, 
(Being  Nature's  livery,  or  Fortune's  fear,) 
Their  virtues  elfe,  be  they  as  pure  as  grace, 
As  iniinite  as  man  can  may  undergo, 
Shall  in  the  general  cenfure  take  corruption 
From  that  particular  fault. 

Hamkti  aSi  I.  fc.  J. 
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by  the  mod  delicate  propriety  of  fcntinient  and 
expreffion  *. 

I  return  to  my  fubjed  from  a  digrefnon  I 
cannot  repent  of.  That  perfe6t  harmony  which 
ought  to  fubfifl  among  all  the  conftituent  parts 
of  a  dialogue  J  is  a  beauty  3  no  lefs  rare  than  con- 
fpicuous :  as  to  expreifion  in  particular,  were  i 
to  give  inftances,  where,  in  one  or  other  of  the 
refpeds  above  mentioned,  it  correfponds  noi 
precifely  to  the  characters,  paffions,  and  fenti- 
ments,  1  might  from  different  authors  colled 
volumes.  Following  therefore  the  method  laid 
down  in  the  chapter  of  fentiraents,  I  fliall  con- 
fine my  quotations  to  the  groffer  errors,  which 
every  writer  ought  to  avoid. 

And,  firil,  of  pailion  exprelTed  in  words  flow- 
ing in  an  equal  courfe  without  interruption. 

In  the  chapter  above  cited,  Corneille  is  cen- 
fured  for  the  impropriety  of  his  fentiments;  and 
here,  for  the  fake  of  truth,  I  am  obliged  to  attack 

*  The  critics  feem  not  perfedly  to  cornprehend  tlie 
genius  of  Shakefpear.  His  plays  are  defeftive  in  the  me- 
chanical part ;  which  is  lefs  the  v/ork  of  genius  than  of 
experience,  and  -is  not  otherwife  brought  to  perfeeiioa 
but  by  diligently  obfervirg  the  errors  of  former  connpofi- 
tions.  Shakefpear  excelis  all  the  ancients  and  moderns 
in  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  in  unfolding  even 
the  moft  obfcure  and  refined  emotions.  This  is  a  rare 
faculty,  and  of  the  greateft  importance  in  a  dramatic  au- 
thor ;  and  it  is  that  faculty  which  makes  him  furpafs  all 
clher  writers  in  the  comic  as- well  as  tragic  vein.' 

J  i  4  iiiai 
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him  a  fecond  time.  Were  I  to  give  inftances 
from  that  author  of  the  fault  under  confidera- 
tion,  I  might  tram'cribe  whole  tragedies;  for  he 
is  no  lefs  faulty  in  this  particular,  than  in  paffing 
upon  us  his  own  thoughts  as  a  fpeflator,  inftead 
of  the  genuine  fentiments  of  paliion.  Nor  would 
a  comparifon  between  him  and  Shakefpear,  upon 
the  prefent  article,  redound  more  to  his  honour, 
than  the  former  tipoii  the  fentiments.  Racine 
is  here  lefs  incorreiSt  than  Corneille ;  and  from 
him.  therefore  I  fhall  gather  a  few  inRances.  The 
firil  fhall  be  the  defcription  of  the  fea-moiiiler 
in  his  Phadraj  given  by  Theramenej  the  corn- 
panion  of  Hippolytus.  Theramene  is  reprefent- 
ed  in  terrible  agitation,  which  appears  from  the 
following  paffage,  fo  boldly  figurative  as  not  to 
be  excufed  but  by  violent  perturbation  of  mind:; 

Le  ciel  avec  horreur  vo.it  ce  monflre  fauvage^ 
Le  terre  s'en  emeut.  Fair  en  efi:  infe£le, 
Le  flot,  qui  I'apporta,  recule  epouvante. 

Yet  Theramene  gives  a  long  pompous  connecled 
defcription  of  that  event,  dwelling  upon  every 
ininute  circumftancej  as  if  he  had  been  only  a 
cool  fpe6:ator : 

A  peine  nous  fortions  des  portes  dc  Trezenej 
II  etolt  fur  fon  char.     Ses  gardes  affliges 
Jmitoient  fon  filence,  autour  de  lui  ranges. 
II  fuiyoit  tout  penfif  le  chemin  de  Mycenes, 
Sa  main  fuT  les  chevaux  lailToit  flotter  les  renes. 
i—  •■■'■■  Se^ 
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Ses  fuperbs  courfiers  qu'on  voyolt  autrefois 
Pleins  d'une  ardeur  fi  noble  obeir  a  fa  voix, 
iJceil  morne  maintenant  et  la  tete  baiflee, 
Sembloient  fe  conformer  a  fa  trifle  penffe,  &c. 

The  lafl  fpeech  of  Atalide,  in  the  tragedy  of  Ba- 
Jazet,  of  the  fame  author,  is  a  continued  dif- 
courfe;  and  but  a  faint  reprefentation  of  the  vio» 
lent  paffion  which  forced  her  to  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life : 

Enfinj  c*en  efi:  done  fait.     Et  par  mes  artinceSj 
Mes  injuftes  foupcons,  mes  funefies  caprices, 
Je  fuis  done  arrivee  au  doloureux  moment, 
Ou  je  vois,  par  men  crime,  expirer  mon  amant» 
N  etoit-ce  pas  aifez,  cruelle  dedinee, 
Qu'a  lui  furvivre,  helas  !  je  fufle  condaranee  ? 
Et  falloit-il  encore  que,  pour  comble  d'horreurs, 
Je  ne  pufTe  iniputer  fa  mort  qu'a  mes  fureurs  ! 
Oui,  c'eR-  moi,  cher  amant,  qui  t'arrache  la  vie; 
Roxane,  ou  ie  Sultan,  ne  te  I'ont  ravie. 
Moi  feulc,  j'ai  tiffu  le  lien  malheureux 
Dont  tu  viens  d'eprouver  les  deteftables  nceiids. 
Et  je  puis,  fans  mourir,  en  fouffrir  la  penfee  ? 
Moi,  qui  n'ai  pu  tantot,  de  ta  mort  menacee,  ' 

Retentir  mes  efprlts,  prompts  a  m'abandonner  f 
Ah  !  n'ai-je  eu  de  I'amour  que  pour  t'affaffiner  ? 
Mais  e'en  eft  trop.  II  faut  par  un  prompt  facriiice 
Que  ma  fidelle  main  te  venge,  et  me  punilTe. 
.Vous,  de  qui  j'ai  trouble  la  gloire  et  le  repos, 
Heros,  qui  deviez  tous  revivre  en  ce  heros, 
Toi,  mere  malheureufe,  et  qui  des  notre  enfance. 
Me  coniias  fon  cosur  dans  une  autre  efperance, 

Infortune 


Cf 
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In  fortune  Vifir,  amis  defefperes, 
Roxane,  venez  tous  centre  moi  conjurez, 
Tourmenter  a  la  fois  une  amanie  eperdue  ;  \_Ellefe  ttie^ 
Et  prenez  la  vengeance  enfin  qui  vols  eft  dae. 

Aa  ^.fc\  lajl. 

Tho'  works,  not  authors,  are  the  profefied 
fubje«ft  of  this  critical  undertaking,  I  am  tempted 
by  the  prefent  fpeculation  to  tranfgrefs  once 
again  the  limits  prefcribed,  and  to  venture  a 
curfory  refle&on  upon  that  juftly  celebrated  au- 
thor. That  he  is  always  fenfible,  generally  cor- 
reft,  never  iaiis  low,  maintains  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  dignity  without  reaching  the  lublime, 
paints  delicately  the  tender  aifedions,  but  is  a 
ilranger  to  the  genuine  language  of  enthufiaflic 
or  fervid  paffion. 

If,  in  general,  the  language  of  violent  paffion 
ought  to  be  broken  and  interrupted,  foliioquies 
ought  to  be  fo  in  a  peculiar  manner :  language 
is  intended  by  nature  for  fociety ;  and  a  man 
when  alone,  tho'  he  always  clothes  his  thoughts 
in  words,  feldom  gives  his  words  utterance, 
uniefs  when  prompted  by  fome  ftrong  emotion ; 
and  even  then  by  ftarts  and  intervals  only  *. 
Shakefpear's  foliioquies  may  be  juflly  eilablifli- 
ed  as  a  model ;  for  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  any 
model  more  perfe£l :  of  his  many  incomparable 
foliioquies,  I  confine  -Tryfelf  to  the  two  follow- 
ing, being  different  in  their  manner, 

*  Soliloquies  accounted  fotj  chap.  15. 

Hamlet, 
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Hamlet.  Oh,  that  this  too  too  folid  flelli  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  refolve  itfelf  into  a  dew  ! 
Or  that  the  Everlafting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon  'gainft  felf-ilaughter  !   O  God  !  O  God  ! 
How  weary,  ftale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  ufes  of  this  world  ! 
Fie  on't  !  O  fie  !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden. 
That  grows  to  feed  :  things  rank  and  grofs  in  nature 

PolTefs  it  merely. That  it  fhould  come  to  this  ! 

But  tv/o  months  dead  !  nay,  not  fo  much  j  not  two  ;-=• 
So  excellent  a  king,  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  fatyr :  fo  loving  to  my  mother, 
That  he  permitted  not  the  winds  of  heav'n 
Vifit  her  face  too  roughly.     Heav'n  and  earth  ! 
Muft  I  remember — -why,  fhe  would  hang  on  him. 
As  if  increafe  of  appetite  had  grown 

By  what  it  fed  on  j  yet,  within  a  month 

Let  me  not  think — Frailty,  thy  name  is  Woman  ! 
A  little  month  !  or  ere  thofe  fhoes  were  old. 
With  which  fhe  followed  my  poor  father's  body. 

Like  Niobe,  all  tears —Why  fhe,  ev'n  fhe -. 

(O  heav'n  !  a  beaft  that  wants  difcourfe  of  reafbn. 
Would  have  mourn'd  longer — )  married  with  mine 

uncle, 
My  father's  brother  ;  but  no  more  like  my  father. 
Than  I  to  Hercules.     Within  a  month  ! 
Ere  yet  the  fait  of  mofl  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  fluHiing  in  her  gauled  eyes, 

She  married- Oh,  mofl  wicked  fpeed,  to  poft 

With  fuch  dexterity  to  incefluous  flieets  ! 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good. 

But  break,  my  heart,  for  I  mult  hold  my  tongue. 

Hamlet f  aEl  i.  fc.  3. 
Ford. 
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Ford.  Hum  !  ha  !  is  this  a  vifion  ?  is  this  a  dream  ? 
do  I  fleep  ?  Mr  Ford,  awake ;  awake,  Mr  Ford  j 
there's  a  hole  made  in  your  beft  coat,  Mr  Ford  !  this 
'tis  to  be  married  !  this  'tis  to  have  linen  and  buck  baf^ 
kets  !  Well,  I  will  proclaim  myfelf  what  I  am ;  I  will 
now  take  the  leacher  j  he  is  at  my  houfe ;  he  cannot 
'fcape  me  ;  'tis  impoffible  he  fhould  j  he  cannot  creep 
into  a  halfpenny-purfe,  nor  into  a  pepper-box.  But 
left  the  devil  that  guides  him  fhould  aid  him,  I  will 
fearch  impoffible  places  ,  tho'  what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid, 
yet  to  be  what  I  would  not,  Ihall  not  make  me  tame. 
Merry  Wives  ofWindfory  aSi  3.  fc.  lafl, 

Thefe  foliloquies  are  accurate  and  bold  copies 
of  nature :  in  a  paffionate  foiiioquy  one  begins 
with  thinking  aloud  ;  and  the  ilrongeil  feelings 
only,  are  exprefied ;  as  the  fpeaker  warms,  he 
begins  to  imagine  one  liflening,  and  gradually 
Hides  into  a  conneded  difcourfe. 

How  far  diftant  are  foliloquies  generally  from 
thefe  models  ?  So  far,  indeed,  as  to  give  difguft 
inftead  of  pleafure.  The  firil  fcene  of  Iphigenia 
in  Tauris  difcovers  that  Princefs,  in  a  foiiioquy, 
gravely  reporting  to  herfelf  her  own  hiilory. 
There  is  the  fame  impropriety  in  the  firft  fcene 
pf  Alcejies.,  and  in  the  other  introdudions  of 
Euripides,  almofl:  without  exception*  Nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous :  it  puts  one  in  mind  of 
a  mod  curious  device  in  Gothic  paintings,  that 
of  making  every  figure  explain  itfelf  by  a  writ- 
ten label  iffuing  from  its  mouth.     The  defcrip- 

tion 
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tion  which  a  parafite,  in  the  Eunuch  of  Te- 
rence *,  gives  of  himfelf>  makes  a  fprightly  fo^ 
liloquy :  but  it  is  not  confident  with  the  rules 
of  propriety ;  for  no  man,  in  his  ordinary  ftate 
of  mind,  and  upon  a  familiar  fubjedl,  ever  thinks 
of  talking  aloud  to  himfelf.  The  fame  objedion 
lies  againfl  a  foliloquy  in  the  Adelphi  of  the  fame 
author  f .  The  foliloquy  which  makes  the  third 
fcene,  ad  third,  of  his  He'icyra,  is  infufferable  5 
for  there  Pamphilus,  foberly  and  circumftantial- 
ly,  relates  to  himfelf  an  adventure  which  had. 
happened  to  him  a  moment  before. 

Corneille  is  not  more  happy  in  his  foliloquies 
than  in  his  dialogue.  Take  for  a  fpecimen  the 
firfl  fcene  of  Cinna. 

Racine  alfo  is  extremely  faulty  in  the  fame 
refped.  His  foliloquies  arc  regular  harangues, 
a  chain  completed  iii  every  link,  without  inter- 
ruption or  interval :  that  of  Anciochus  in  Bere' 
nice  I  refembles  a  regular  pleading,  where  the 
parties  pro  and  con  difplay  their  arguments  at 
full  length.  The  following  foliloquies  are  equal- 
ly faulty  :  Bajazet,  a6t  3.  fc.  7. ;  Mithridate^ 
ad  3.  fc.  4.  h  ad  4.  fc.  5.  ;  Iphigenia,  ad  4, 
fc.  8. 

Soliloquies  upon  lively  or  interefting  fubjeds, 
but  without  any  turbulence  of  pafTion,  may  be 
carried  on  in  a  continued  chain  of  thought.  If, 
for  example,  the  nature  and  fprightline'fs  of  the 

*A(5l3.  fc.  2.         fAai.fc.  I.         JAcli.fc.  2, 

fiibjed 
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fubje^l  prompt  a  man  to  fpeak  his  thoughts  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  the  exprelTion  muft  be 
carried  on  without  break  or  interruption,  as  in 
a  dialogue  between  two  perfons  ;  which  juftifies 
Faifl:aff*s  foliloquy  upon  honour  : 

"What  need  I  be  fo  forward  vvith  Death,  that  calls 
not  on  me  ?  Well,  'tis  no  matter,  Honour  pricks  ine 
on.  But  how  if  Honour  prick  me  oif,  when  I  come 
on  ?  how  then  ?  Can  Honour  fet  a  leg  ?  No  :  or  an 
arm  ?  No  :  or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  ?  No. 
Honour  hath  no  Ikill  in  furgery  then  ?  No.  What  is 
Honour  ?    A  word.-— What  is  that  word  honour  ?   Air  5 

a  trim  reckoning. Who  hath  it  .?    He   that  dy'd  a 

Wednefday.  Doth  he  feel  it  ?  No.  Doth  he  hear  it } 
No.  Is  it  infenfible  then?  Yea,  to  the  dead.  But 
will  it  not  live  with  the  living  .''  No  ?  Why?  Detrac- 
tion will  not  fufFer  it.  Therefore  I'll  none  of  it ;  ho- 
nour is  a  mere  fcutclieon  5  and  fo  ends  my  catechllm. 
FirJI parti  Henry  IV.   afl  ^.  fc.  2« 

And  even  without  dialogue,  a  continued  dif- 
courfe  may  be  juftified,  where  a  man  reafons  in 
a  foliloquy  upon  an  important  fubjefl:  j  for  if  in 
fuch  a  cafe  it  be  at  all  excufable  to  think  aloud, 
it  is  neceifary  that  the  reafoning  be  carried  on 
in  a  chain  ;  v/hich  juilifies  that  admirable  foli» 
loquy  in  Hamlet  upon  life  and  immortality,  be- 
ing a  ferene  meditation  upon  the  mofl  interefl:- 
intr  of  all  fubjeds.  And  the  fame  confideratiori 
will  juftify  the  foliloquy  that  introduces  the  5th 
a^  of  Addifon's  Calo, 

The 
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The  next  clafs  of  the  grofler  errors  which  all 
writers  ought  to  avoid,  fhall  be  of  language  ele- 
vated above  the  tone  of  thefeiitiment  j  of  which 
take  the  following  inftances. 

T^ara.  Swift  as  cccalion,  I 
My  iHf  vi^Il  %  ;  and  earlie;  than  the  morn 
Wake  thee  to  freedom.     Now  'tis  late  5  and  yet 
Serme  news  few  minutes  paft  arriv'd,  which  feeni'd 

To  fhake  the  temper  of  the  King —Who  knows 

What  racking  cares  difeafe  a  monarch's  bed  ? 
Or  love,  that  late  at  night  flill  lights  his  lamp,- 
And  ftrikes  his  rays  through  duik,  and  folded  lids. 
Forbidding  reft,  may  ftretch  his  eyes  awake, 
And  force  their  balls  abroad  at  this  dead  hour. 
I'll  try. 

M.ourn'ing  Bride,  aEi  3.  fc,  4. 

The  language  here  is  undoubtedly  too  pompous 
and  laboured  for  defcribing  fo  fimpie  a  circum- 
llance  as  abfence  of  lleep.  In  the  following 
paflage,  the  tone  of  the  language,  warm  and 
plaintive,  is  well  fuited  to  the  paffion,  which  is 
recent  grief:  but  every  one  will  be  fenfible,  that 
in  the  lail  couplet  fave  one,  the  tone  is  changed, 
and  the  mind  fuddenly  elevated  to  be  let  fall  as 
fuddenly  in  the  laft  couplet : 

II  deteft  a  jamais  fa  coupable  vidloire, 
II  renonce  a  la  cour,  aux  humains,  a  la  gloire  j 
Et  fe  fuVant  lui-meme,  au  milieu  des  deferts, 
II  va  cacher  fa  peine  aut  bout  de  I'univers  j 
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La i  Jolt  que  le  foh'il  rendit  le  jour  au  monde; 
^ott  qiiiljinzt  fa  courfe  au  vajie  feine  de  Popdei 
Sa  voix  faifoit  redire  aux  echos  attendris, 
Le  nom,  le  tride  nom,  de  fon  malheureux  fils. 

Henriade,  chant,  viii.  229. 


Language  too  artificial  or  too  figurative  for 
the  gravity,  dignity,  or  importance,  of  the  occa- 
iion,  may  be  put  in  a  third  clafs. 

Chimene  demanding  juftice  againft  Rodrigue 
who  killed  her  father,  inilead  of  a  plain  and  pa- 
thetic expoftulation,  makes  a  fpeech  ftuffed  with 
the  moft  artificial  flowers  of  rhetoric  : 

Sire,  mon  pere  eft  mort,  mes  yeux  ont  vu  Ton  fang 
Couler  a  gros  bouillons  de  fon  gcnereux  fianc  ; 
Ce  fang  qui  tant  de  fois  garantit  vos  murailles, 
Ce  fang  qui  tant  de  fois  vous  gagna  des  battailes, 
Ce  fang  qui,  tout  forti,  fum,e  encore  de  courroux 
De  fe  voir  repandu  pour  d'autres  que  pour  vous, 
Qu'au  milieu  des  hazards  n'ofoit  verfer  la  guerre, 
Rodrigue  en  votre  cour  vient  d'en  couvrir  la  terre, 
J'ai  couru  fur  le  lieu  fans  force,  et  fans  couleur  : 
Je  Tai  trouve  fans  vie.     Excufez  ma  douleur. 
Sire  J  la  voix  me  manque  a  ce  recit  funefte, 
Mes  pleurs  et  mes  foupirs  vous  diront  mieux  le  retle. 

And  again. 

Son  flanc  t  toit  ouvert,  et,  pour  mieux  m'eraouvoir,- 
Son  lang  fur  la  p3uSiere  ecrivoit  mon  devoir  j 
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Qu  plutot  fa  valeur  en  cet  etat  redulte 
Me  parloit  par  fa  plaie,  et  h^toit  ma  purfuite, 
Et  pour  fe  faire  entendre  au  plus  jufte  des  Rois, 
Par  cette  trifte  bouche  elle  empruntoit  ma  voix. 

Nothing  can  be  contfived  in  language  more  a- 
verfe  to  the  tone  of  the  paffion  than  this  florid 
fpeech  :  I  fhould  imagine  it  apt  more  to  provoke 
laughter  than  to  infpire  concern  or  pity. 

In  a  fourth  clafs  fliali  be  given  fpecimens  of 
language  too  light  or  airy  for  a  fevere  paffion. 

Imagery  and  figurative  expreflion  are  difcor- 
dant,  in  the  higheft  degree,  with  the  agony  of  a 
mother,  who  is  deprived  of  two  hopeful  fons  by 
a  brutal  murder.  Therefore  the  following  paf- 
fage  is  undoubtedly  in  a. bad  tafte. 

^een.    Ah,  my  poor   princes  !    ah,   my  tender 
babes ! 
My  unblown  flow'rs,  new  appearing  fweets  \ 
If  yet  your  gentle  fouls  fly  in  the  air. 
And  be  not  fixt  in  doom  perpetual, 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings. 
And  heaf  your  mother's  lamentation. 

Richard  III.  a^  4.  fc^  4. 

Again, 

K.  Philip.  -  You  are    as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your 
child. 

Vol,.  L  K  k  Conjiunceo 
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Conftance.  Grief  fills   the  room  up  of  my  abfent 
child. 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me. 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words. 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts. 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garm.ent  v/ith  his  form  ; 
Then  have  I  reafon  to  be  fond  of  grief. 

King  JohUf  aEl  '^'  fc  6. 

A  thought  that  turns  upon  the  exprefTion  in- 
iread  of  the  fubject,  commonly  called  a  play  af 
words,  being  low  and  childilh,  is  unworthy  of 
any  compofition,  whether  gay  or  ferious,  that 
pretends  to  any  degree  of  elevation  :  thoughts 
of  this  kind  make  a  fifth  clafs. 


In  the  Amynta  of  TafTo  *,  the  lover  falls  into 
a  mere  play  of  words,  demanding  how  he  who 
had  loii  himfelf,  could  find  a  miflrefs.  And 
for  the  fame  reafon,  the  following  paffage  in 
Corneille  has  been  generally  condemned  : 

Chimene,  Mon  pere  efl  mort,  Eivire,  et  la  premiere 
epee 
Dont  s'efl  armee  Rodrigue  a  fa  trame  coupce, 
Pieurez,  pleurez,  mes  yeux,  et  fondez-vous  en  ean, 
La  moitic  de  ma  vi«  a  mis  I'autre  au  tombeaii, 
Et  m'oblige  a  verger,  apres  ce  coup  funefte, 
Celle  que  je  n'ai  plus,  fur  celle  o^ue  me  refte. 

GV,  ^<f?.  3-/-3' 

*  Aa  I.  fc-s.  ' 

To 
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To  die  is  to  be  banifh'd  from  myfelf : 
And  Sylvia  Is  myfelf  j  banlfh'd  from  her, 
Is  felf  from  felf ;  a  deadly  banllliment  I 

"Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  acl  3 .  fc.  3 . 

Countefs,  I  pray  thee,  Lady,  have  a  better  cheer  : 
If  thou  ingrofTeft  all  the  griefs  as  thine, 
Thou  robb'il:  me  of  a  moiety. 

AlVs  well  that  ends  well,  aci  1'  fc  3  • 

K.   Henry.    O   my  poor  kingdom,    fick  with  civil 
blows  ! 
When  that  my  care  could  not  with-hold  thy  riots. 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  ? 
O,  thou  wilt  be  a  wildernefs  again, 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants. 

Second  part  Henry  IV.  d^  4-  f'  1 1» 

Cruda  Amarilli,  che  col  nome  ancora 
D^amar,  ahi  laiTo,  amaramente  infegni. 

Pajlor  Fido,  aB  l.fc.2, 

Antony,  fpeaking  of  Julius  Cefar  : 

O  world  !  thou  waft  the  foreft  of  this  hart : 
And  this,  indeed,  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee. 
How  like  a  deer,  ftriken  by  many  princes, 
Doft  thou  here  lie  ! 

Julius  Cizfar,  aEi  2t'fi'  3' 

Playing  thus  with  the  found  of  words,  which  is 

(till  worfe  than  a  pun,  is  the  meaneft  of  ail  con- 

K.  k  2  ceits.o 
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celts.  But  Shakefpear,  when  he  defcends  to  a 
play  of  words,  is  not  always  in  the  wrong  ;  for 
it  is  done  fometimes  to  denote  a  peculiar  cha- 
rafter,  as  in  the  following  paffage: 

*? 
K.  Philip.     What  fay'ft  thou,  boy  ?  look  in  the 

lady's  face. 
Lewis.     I  do,  my  Lord,  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wond'rous  miracle  j 
The  fhadow  of  myfelf  form'd  in  her  eye  ; 
Which  being  but  the  fliadow  of  your  fon, 
Becomes  a  fun,  and  makes  your  fon  a  ih^dow. 
I  do  proteft,  I  never  lov'd  myfelf 
Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myfelf 
Drawn  in  the  flatt'ring  table  of  her  eye. 

Faukonhridge.    Drawn  in  the  flatt'ring  table  of  hef 
eye  ! 
Hang'd  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow  ! 
And  quarter'd  in  her  heart  1  he  doth  efpy 
Himfelf  Love's  traitor  :  this  is  pity  now, 
That  hang'd,  and  drawn,  and  quarter'd,  there  fhould 

be, 
la  fuch  a  love  ^o  vile  a  lout  as  he. 

ir?V?^  John^  aB  1'  fc.  5  a 

A  jincrle  of  words  is  the  lowed  fpecies  of  that 
low  wit ;  which  is  fcarce  fuiferable  in  any  cafe, 
and  leaft  of  all  in  an  heroic  poem :  and  yet  Mil- 
ton, in  fome  inflanceSj  has  defcended  to  that  pue- 
rility : 

And  brought  into  the  Vv'orld  a  world  of  wo, 
=——  begirt  th'  Almighty  throne 

Befeeching 
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Befeeching  or  befieging — > 


Which  tempted  our  attempt— — -— 
At  one  flight  bound  high  overleap'd  all  bound. 
— —With  a  fhout 


Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number. 

One  fhould  think  it  unneceffary  to  enter  a  ca- 
veat againfl:  an  expreffion  that  has  no  meaning, 
or  no  diftind:  meaning  ;  and  yet  fomewhat  of 
that  kind  may  be  found  even  among  good  wri- 
ters.    Such  make  a  fixth  clafs. 

Sebajiian.  I  beg  no  pity  for  this  mould'ring  clay 
For  if  you  give  it  burial,  there  it  takes 
Fofleflion  of  your  earth : 
If  burnt  and  fcatter'd  in  the  air  %  the  winds 
That  ftrow  my  duft,  diffufe  my  royalty. 
And  fpread  me  o'er  your  clime  5  for  where  one  atom 
Of  mine  fhall  light,  know  there  Sebaftian  reigns. 

Dry  den  J  Don  Sebajiian  King  of  Portugal ^  aSi,  i,' 

Cleopatra.  Now,  what  news,  my  Charmion? 
Will  he  be  kind  .''  and  will  he  not  forfake  me  ? 
Am  I  to  live  or  die  ?  nay,  do  I  live  ? 
Or  am  I  dead  ?  for  when  he  gave  his  anfwer. 
Fate  took  the  word,  and  then  I  liv'd  or  dy'd. 

Drydeny  All  for  Love,  a5}  2. 

If  fhe  be  coy,  and  fcorn  my  noble  fire, 
If  her  chill  heart  I  cannot  move  j 
Why,  I'll  enjoy  the  very  love. 
And  make  a  miftrefs  of  my  own  defire. 

Cotulyj  poem  infcribed^  The  Requeft. 

His 
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His  whole  poem,  infcribed,  My  piSlure,  is  a  jar- 
gon of  the  fame  kind. 

». ■■ — - —  'Tis  he,  they  cry,  by  whom 

Not  men,  but  war  itfelf  is  overcome. 

Indian  ^een. 

Such  empty  expreflions  are  finely  ridiculed  in 
the  Rgbeaffah 

Was't  not  unjuft  to  ravifh  hence  her  breath. 
And  in  life's  ffcead  to  leave  us  nought  but  death. 

J&  4.fc.  I. 
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